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“and Darwin says they are nearer the 
cow”: Evolutionary Discourse in 
Melymbrosia and The Voyage Out 


ELIZABETH G. LAMBERT 


In a draft of Virginia Woolf's first novel, The Voyage Out (1920), 
young Rachel Vinrace muses on her place in the scheme of things: 
“Women, too, she remembered, are more common than men; and 
Darwin says they are nearer the cow” (Melymbrosia 28). Darwin and 
subsequent evolutionists have much to say in Woolf’s works, although 
they might not have recognized their collective voice. In her novels and 
essays, Woolf tended to treat science not as a repository of truth but as 
a discourse that claims the authority to interpret reality, a discourse with 
enormous potential mired in its own patriarchal values. Decades before 
the current feminist critique of science, Woolf wrote about science as a 
product of a patriarchal culture. In ways that are still largely 
unrecognized, she examined the means by which science reflects and 
reinforces particular values. ! 


Although Woolf did not focus exclusively on Darwin and ev ‘olution 


she accomplished much of her criticism of science by rewriting 
evolutionary discourse. Woolf's life spanned the period during which 
evolutionary theory, once a shocking new idea, was debated and 
eventually assimilated into the culture as descriptive of reality. Woolf, 
however, treated evolutionary theory—and most ideas about experience 
or reality—as concepts, not as truth. She appropriated Darwin’s name 
and writing as an ambiguous authority, a link between controlling 
aspects of empiricism and imperialism on one hand, and on the other, 
imaginative creativity that delights in variety. Woolf's delight in 
Darwin's speculative imagination and her parody of science as a source 
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of truth are evident in The Voyage Out, particularly in its first full 
recoverable draft, published as Melymbrosia in 1982.? Edited by Louise 
DeSalvo, Melymbrosia and earlier draft fragments included in the 
volume show that Woolf’s comments on science were intrinsic to her 
social criticism as early as 1908. 

Melymbrosia was meant to be an experiment in discourse, according 
to DeSalvo. The remains of the very early drafts reveal Woolf's 
attempts to write a mythic work about the erosion of women’s power 
since the time of ancient Egypt. By the first complete draft of 
Melymbrosia, Woolf had reduced the mythic elements and introduced 
more direct social criticism through the story of Rachel Vinrace, a 
young British woman at the turn of the century (introd. xxili-xxxvi). 
The story line in Melymbrosia is the same as in The Voyage Out: Rachel is 
taken by her hearty and obtuse father on a trading voyage to South 
America, where she is presented with women’s traditional alternatives, 
“marriage against their will or death; falling in love and death” (introd. 
xl). Rachel falls in love and dies. But despite Rachel’s demise, says 
DeSalvo, Melymbrosia “is an invocation for [women] to reclaim . .. all the 
powers that they once had as Sphinxes, as Harpies, as Nereids, as 
Sirens, as Kers . . .” (introd. xl).3 

Woven into the mythic allusions DeSalvo and others identify is 
Woolf’s rewriting of the prevailing myth of the time, evolutionary 
theory, which helped supply a supposedly empirical basis for 
suppressing women’s power in the world. Partly in response to the 
feminist movement, many scientists and social theorists during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries interpreted evolution to 
reinforce white patriarchy. Despite Darwin’s own anti-imperialism and 
the subtlety of his writing, both The Origin of Species (1859) and The 
Descent of Man (1871) encourage the belief that northern European men 
are the apex of evolution. The unsettling implications of evolution 


—Aicluded the threat that this superiority might erode if it were not 


guarded—that devolution, atavism, and other evolutionary hazards 
might send white men, and therefore civilization, back down the ladder. 
As Cynthia Russett recently put it in Sexual Science: 
If human beings could no longer lay claim to being a separate 
creation just a little less exalted than the angels, then a human 
hierarchy of excellence was needed more than ever. Women and 
the lesser races served to buffer Victorian gentlemen from a 
too-threatening intimacy with the brutes. (14) 


Woolf was in an unusual position to reflect on science as a social 
endeavor. As a young woman, she had been close to Darwin's family, 
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although she never met Darwin himself who died in 1882, the year she 
was born. Throughout her youth, she read Darwin’s works and was 
surrounded by luminaries of evolutionary thought, including her 
father, Leslie Stephen, and evolution’s primary evangelist, T. H. 
Huxley. To differing degrees and with different emphases, these men, 
along with many other British and Americans, stressed the evolutionary 
basis of the “Mental, Moral, and Physical Inferiority of the Female Sex,” 
in the words of Woolf’s Professor von X (A Room of One’s Own 31).5 In 
the context of their collective claims about women’s lesser-evolved 
status, Rachel’s reference to cows is rational and her invocation of 
Darwin in step with a society in which science “spoke with the imperious 
tone of a discipline newly claiming, and in large measure being granted, 
decisive authorities in matters social as well as strictly scientific” (Russett 
3-4). 

Melymbrosia and The Voyage Out together are Woolf’s early 
responses to the misogyny of science and its role in imperialism, 
although Woolf’s own racism is evident. In this pair of first novels, 
Woolf begins to treat science as a means by which British men assert 
themselves individually and through imperialism, and as a source of 
knowledge closed to women. Woolf exploits the ambiguities in Darwin's 
writing and subsequent evolutionary discourse by appropriating certain 
concepts and images to criticize the narrow empiricism of sexual science 
while expressing expanses of time and space and the complexity of 
relations particularly evident in Darwin’s writing. 


A ‘fragment of a draft that DeSalvo published with Melymbrosia 
shows that by 1908 Woolf was using metaphors and images of 
evolutionary discourse to reframe, and to an extent mock, fin de siécle 
questions about the possibility of devolution, the eventual failure of life 
processes on earth, and the futility of civilization in the face of cosmic 


—— 


degeneration. The formulation of the first and second laws osz- 


thermodynamics in the mid-nineteenth century reinforced a fear 
inspired by evolutionary theory that humans could degenerate or revert 
to more primitive forms. On a cosmic scale, these laws—the 
conservation of energy and entropy—indicated that the entire universe 
was disintegrating even as the sun rapidly consumed its dwindling 
supply of fuel. Woolf, however, focuses on the egocentrism of these 
fears, turning the language of science back on its makers by crowding 
into a few paragraphs several themes and images that she reworks in 
Melymbrosia, The Voyage Out, and many of her subsequent texts (Mrs. 
Dalloway, Orlando, Between the Acts, for example). 
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This fragment depicts a life-choking process that seems to be the 
earth’s response to the “horrid nightmare” of a modern city. Without 
reverting to a Romantic nature, which is congruent with the human 
imagination, or a Victorian nature “red in tooth and claw,” Woolf 
implies that by imposing themselves on the earth, human beings, or at 
least British human beings, create blight, decay, and unnecessary death 
as much or more so than cosmic processes. In language as extravagant 
and covertly sexual as any Victorian’s, Woolf replaces entropy and 
evolutionary degeneration with a malevolent being suspiciously like the 
patriarchs themselves, who imposes the city on its ant-like inhabitants. 

The passage begins as Lucilla and Geranium Ambrose (later to 
become Helen and Ridley) walk London’s streets, “discoursing on many 
things; the lamentable failure of the Muscatel vine, which had been 
sucked and poisoned by a cloud of sharp-stinged insects, for one thing; 
the astringency that was to be feared in all that part of the earth’s crust 
for another” (M 262). Despite the inhospitable conditions, growth, 
which affects even inorganic objects, will not cease. It either bloats its 
victims into a turgid thickness or forces them into horrible deaths by 
trying to make life blossom in impossible circumstances. Lucilla tries to 
imagine a Bacchanalian scene of Regent Street decked with grapevines, 
full of revelers returning home down the shaded avenue, “when 
beneath some sharper breath than usual, the leaf would lift and show 
the swollen bunch swinging beneath it” (M 262). But Geranium assures 
her that any. grapes attempting to grow in Regent Street would be 
“bitter . . . ‘every drop in their flesh would be cold poison—for 
consider what the juice is and whence it comes’” (M 262). 

Like a pre-mechanistic alchemist, Geranium imagines “secret brews 
and processes” within the earth “threaded with veins of different 
colours.” Underneath the city, however, is a vein “glossy black and bitter 
that would feed nothing but spurt its liquid against the paving stone and 
*~-eadry . . . into wrinkled little cakes.” The stones themselves are subject to 

this mysterious process; Geranium recalls a time when he could poke his 
walking stick into the soft, rich earth between paving stones, but the 
passage of years has seen “the increasing thickness and durability . . . in 
the pavement and roofs of London” (M 262-63). 

The city, which has no organic relation to the earth, is a monstrous 
growth—it was impossible to feel that 


this great maze of stone, glued, fastened or in some way poised 
above the earth connected at any rate by no feeding roots had 
any business there. Some malicious arm with knobs at the elbow 
and coarsely haired might have reached from the skies and 
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dropped it down as [some] cruel gin cage over myriads of ant like 
creatures and left it there for them to turn in. (M 263) 


The effect of the city on one flower trying to grow out of the soil is 
meant, according to DeSalvo, as “a metaphor for the fate of human 
beings,” and, more specifically, for the fate of main character Cynthia 
(later Rachel) Vinrace, who has spent her young life, in Woolf’s 
evolutionary metaphor, “like some restless amphibious creature” (M 
264).7 
Whole months or winters close packed in the rich clods a small 
spike would burst the softened shell and quest so far as to feel the 
cold earth above it, all squeezed and compact, so that there was 
no airy crevice for plant or insect to pass up, sucking 
nourishment as they went. Finally, if it still adventured upwards, 
it would, though now maimed and blunted, knock its head 
against a flat sheet of some foreign substance, opaque, without 
pores, and subject moreover to terrible undulations of sound, to 
blows and crunchings, in which each separate atom of the 
substance seemed to grind against the other. After some futile 
assay [and] fresh prickings . . . must [surely pierce] . . . a channel, 
the sap would dry in {the veins}, for no rain or sun would visit it, 
and it would lie there passive against the stone, white and soon 
shrivelled. Such would be the lot of any living thing beneath him 
that tried to embody the impulse within it. (M 263-64; 
brackets indicate DeSalvo’s editing, braces Woolf’s insertions, 
ellipses mine) 


Woolf’s criticism is even more pointed than DeSalvo notes because 
Woolf reverses the common meaning given by many late nineteenth- 
century evolutionists to the garden image, “which when transformed 
into an impersonal metaphor, was a favorite device for making concrete 
a group of connected biological abstractions . . . used thus quite 
consciously by writers as diverse as Mill, Hardy, Gissing, and above all, 
by T. H. Huxley” (Morton 86). To several of these writers, gardens 
gone awry signified the degeneration inherent in the universe despite 
human efforts. 

The image of the cultivated garden gone to rot, the city turned to 
swamp took several forms, from Huxley’s measured scientific sadness to 
the lurid horrors of Ruskin and Jeffries, worth quoting here for their 
similarity in detail and syntax to Woolf’s reversal. Huxley, who believed 
that humans must work against decay inherent in nature, considered 
blight a result of natural processes. In his untended garden: 


The walls and gates would decay; quadrupedal and bipedal 
intruders would devour and tread down the useful and beautiful 
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plants; birds, insects, blight, and mildew would work their will. 
... despised native weeds would soon choke their exotic rivals. A 
century or two hence, little beyond the foundations of the walls 
and of the houses and frames would be left, in evidence of the 
victory of cosmic powers at work in the state of nature, over the 
temporary obstacles to their supremacy, set up by the art of the 
horticulturist. (quoted in Morton 87) 


Ruskin’s The Storm Cloud contains almost paranoid images of 
blighted nature (which might have been a source of Woolf’s “dawn of 
the nineteenth century” parody in Orlando). His kitchen garden, 
signifying to him the decay of the universe despite human effort, was “a 
mass of weeds gone to seed,” roses “putrified into brown sponges, 
feeling like dead snails; and the half-ripe strawberries all rotten at the 
stalks” (quoted in Morton 86). Richard Jeffries’s After London (1885) is 
one of the many works to fictionalize these fears, presenting a dystopian 
future in which nature has overtaken the works of humans, turning 
London into 


a vast stagnant swamp which no man dare enter, since death 
would be his inevitable fate. There exhales from this cozy mass so 
fatal a vapour that no animal can endure it. . . . There are no 
fishes, neither can eels exist in the mud, nor even newts. It is 
dead. (quoted in Beer, Darwin’s Plots 143—44) 


Compared to this extravagance, Woolf’s astringent earth and 
stunted flower seem like exercises in literary restraint. These passages 
demonstrate, however, that early on, she recontextualized language 
from the evolutionary discourse of her time to question not only the 
truths of science, but science as a source of truth: paving stones kill the 
flower, not the other way around. In Woolf’s version, a kind of 
unnatural selection seems to thwart a wildflower, the growth of which 
Woolf renders as a struggle for existence against the imposition of 
human effort on the earth. Throughout Woolf’s writing, the image of 
the earth covered with primeval forms, of London reverting to a home 
for “quadrupedal intruders,” becomes an ironic, almost hopeful image, 
even in novels such as Mrs. Dalloway, where a sense of life emanates 
from the city. 

Woolf used such images in playful, hopeful, and ironic ways to 
almost cancel a sense of historical time. Gillian Beer notes that Woolf 
was not locked into the notion of development-or-degeneration, which 
posits some sort of progression from an origin to an end. According to 
Beer, the Victorian search for origins was allayed for Woolf because she 
recognized that prehistory persists in material forms such as the sea, 
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and in the human unconscious (“Virginia Woolf and Pre-History” 111). 
In The Voyage Out, Woolf locates the primeval in the exotic setting of 
South American wilderness, which is also the setting for Darwin’s 
account of his first voyage out in Journal of Researches, a version of which 
Woolf’s father had given her. As Beer points out, Woolf stresses the 
Darwinian notion of contingency and “chanciness,” rather than the 
favored Victorian notion of descent through time from an origin to an 
end. But as the feminist analysis of myth and Woolf’s own early writing 
suggest, her search for origins was allayed also because she knew that 
the patriarchal implications of that search had already excluded her and 
others from the generic “man” who, having lost even the myth of the 
Garden, found in science a new justification for an old power structure. 


As the flower’s fate in the early fragment demonstrates, Woolf was 
concerned with the nondevelopment of women in British patriarchy. 
Woolf’s appropriation of evolutionary discourse to depict this nonde- 
velopment is apparent in the shape of the narrative as well as in the 
images, metaphors, and concepts she uses. Woolf subverts the 
traditional voyage-of-initiation trope, evolutionary versions of which 
reinforced the notion that the human species was developing toward its 
highest form, European male, along with the fear that this process 
could go wrong. Like the young Darwin, whom she is fond of citing, 
Rachel Vinrace voyages to South America partly for adventure. But 
surrounded by several specimens of evolution’s highest form, Rachel 
dies as soon as becomes engaged to one of them.8 

Rachel is a motherless middle-class Englishwoman whose ability to 
understand facts, one of Leslie Stephen’s criteria for true manhood, is 
severely impaired by her typically faulty female education. The other 
passengers aboard the trading ship enhance this education with their 
own ideas about Rachel’s potential. These passengers include her Aunt 
Helen and Uncle Ridley Ambrose, the learned Mr. William Pepper, 
and, for a short while, the wealthy Clarissa and Richard Dalloway 
(prototypes of the more mature couple in Mrs. Dalloway). In South 
America, Rachel meets her would-be husband, Terence Hewet, an 
innocuous writer of garbled novels, who believes women are inferior to 
men, but who, in the mode of Leslie Stephen, feels saved from the 
“unspeakable filth’” of other women by Rachel’s purity (M 198). As 
Rachel is drawn to Hewet, the advice various people give her “satirizes 
the very best that male society and male education has produced” (M, 
introd. xxxvii). On a final voyage between the tangled banks of a South 
American river, Rachel decides to marry Hewet and contracts the 
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disease that kills her shortly after. Throughout, Helen guides Rachel 
toward the marriage and return to Britain that Woolf associates with 
death. 

From the beginning of both Melymbrosia and The Voyage Out, Woolf 
experiments with evolutionary discourse to “de-naturalize” Rachel's 
nondevelopment—Rachel does not die because she is unfit to survive 
some natural process inherent in human society, but because human 
society chooses to justify oppression by applying such concepts. At the 
same time, Woolf uses some of these same metaphors to reiterate 
Darwin’s own sense of human limitation and the enormity of nature. 
One way Woolf accomplishes both of these things is through the 
persistent image of a network, which recalls tensions in Darwin’s use of 
network imagery. According to James Paradis, Darwin’s initial response 
to South America was Romantic, positioning an individual’s perception 
at the center of a narrative. 

Although Darwin never totally abandoned Romantic description, 
he came to favor the mapping image to express patterns he saw 
underlying plant and animal life (Paradis 101). The concept of 
mapping positions through time and space places the observer both at 
the center, invisibly generating the concept, and at the edge, as part, 
but not center of vast patterns that extend beyond the observer in 
both time and space and exist apart from any meaning that the 
observer may impute. The world of humans, part of the biological 
world, was included in a vast system that extends beyond the ability of 
any individual to bring it into harmony with human perception, as 
Romantics sought to do. The effects of this shift, according to Paradis, 
were that Darwin came to view nature on a global scale and to 
emphasize struggle as well as harmony, since “nature was a system of 
opposing energies . . . leading to continual change and diversification 
in the familiar landscape” (Paradis 104). 

Beer points out that Darwin’s metaphors, especially as he changed 
them through the years, often express the opposing tendencies he saw 
in nature, and the lack of congruence he recognized between what 
“reality” may exist and the ability of human language to express it. 
Using a favored Victorian image, the web, Darwin sometimes stressed 
the idea of natural law and sometimes struggle and chance, as in his 
“entangled bank” references which stress both. In The Origin of Species, 
web imagery, in which relations are plotted through time and space, 
expresses both the semi-chaotic, wasteful fecundity of nature and a 
“nicely balanced” system: the hierarchical notion of development 
through struggle and the “inextricable web of affinities” that bound 
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members of any one class in a cooperative network of relations 
(Darwin, Origin 403).° 

Woolf also uses network imagery to plot relations, emphasizing 
struggles between the earth and the humans who colonize it, and 
between women and men. She introduces the network imagery in the 
early draft fragment, in which the Ambroses walk down London’s 
streets. The grapevines Lucilla imagines, the threads of veins under the 
earth, the streets themselves, and the “gin cage” dropped by the 
malicious god, all evoke a series of networks through which the powers 
of life and death flow. Woolf alludes to preindustrial, prescientific 
discourses of myth and alchemy which locate life within the earth’s 
web-like processes, and implies that this life is poisoned by a form of 
civilization she likens to a grid of pavement and buildings. 

In Melymbrosia and The Voyage Out the network images are more 
fully elaborated as Woolf further associates the imagery with various 
values. The dry and learned Mr. William Pepper stresses the 
importance of man-made networks in his exhortation on roads as great 
feats of man working against the swamp of nature. In Mr. Pepper, the 
hairy arm of the malicious god is replaced by corps of engineers, who 
throughout history have turned swamp into road. His disquisition on 
roads comes early in both versions of the novel, when during the first 
day of the voyage, he explains road-building to Helen and Rachel, who 
in proper female form have asked about his health and studies. He 
complains that English road builders ignore the advice of the ancients, 
and of Mr. Pepper himself, who warned a borough council that their 
new road would turn back into swamp during the first rain (M 11; VO 
26). In Melymbrosia, Rachel unwittingly undercuts the lineage of 
road-building genius by musing, “‘begun by rabbits, they were 
continued by men’” (M 11), juxtaposing the intentional activities of men 
working to improve nature with the instinctual efforts of small animals, 
unintentionally implying that the road-building instinct may be as 
compelling for human animals as it is for rabbits, and therefore not 
particularly glorious. The reference to rabbits, known for their capacity 
to reproduce at great rates, is also a sexual allusion that becomes more 
overtly connected to the network imagery later in both versions of the 
novel. 

Mr. Pepper evokes the struggle between man and swamp; the 
poorly built road, like the untended garden, will degenerate into 
primeval forms. The straight lines of roads and the lineage of historical 
road-building knowledge that Mr. Pepper values are threatened by 
human inability to adapt to local conditions. His linear understanding 
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of history, like the lines of roads themselves, allows him to envision the 
development of knowledge as a struggle against the ignorance of 
forgetting, which, as the stupidity of the borough council demonstrates, 
mires human activity in primeval forms. This struggle of opposing 
energies concerns Mr. Pepper deeply. 

Woolf, who obviously is not arguing the fact that poorly built roads 
may crumble or that roads themselves are futile, has worked the 
network image so that her parody of learned men’s discourse turns on 
notions vital to their understanding of their own superiority, the 
concepts of evolutionary development, and the attendant fear of 
degeneration. Woolf’s characterization of Mr. Pepper, a Victorian relic, 
makes this association clear. Mr. Pepper is essentially the same in both 
versions of the novel, a man of many facts and little imagination. He is 
characterized ironically by the narrative voice as “in advance of 
civilization” because he did not contribute to conversation at breakfast: 

He said, when it was worth while to say it, that one should only 

speak when one has something to say. . .. Then one must be sure 

of one’s meaning; half the ideas that came to him died when 

examined. Consequently he issued facts more frequently than 

ideas; and was never in a muddle about his feelings. (M 10) 
Rachel explains to Helen that he is a man who “knew about a great 
many things—about mathematics, history, Greek, zoology, economics, 
and the Icelandic Sagas.” An “expert on vehicular traffic,” among other 
things, Mr. Pepper was on the voyage to “get things out of the sea, or to 
write upon the probable course of Odysseus,” and had published 
several little yellow pamphlets (VO 19). Rachel sees him as the summary 
of middle age, always “chewing” on some fact, and compares his heart 
to a piece of old shoe leather (M10; VO 19, 26). 

Woolf further parodies Mr. Pepper’s concern with development by 
giving him a treatment many of her characters, especially learned men, 
undergo—he is compared to or transformed into various forms of 
animal and vegetable life in a parody of evolutionary recapitulation that 
he, as a man “in advance of civilization,” would find unflattering. In The 
Voyage Out, for instance, Helen and Rachel, “highly trained in 
promoting men’s talk without listening to it,” glance back at the room 
they just left, in which Ridley Ambrose and Mr. Pepper are gossiping 
about other scholars: “they saw Mr. Pepper as though he had suddenly 
loosened his clothes, and had become a vivacious and malicious old ape” 
(17). Shortly after, Rachel compares Mr. Pepper to a piece of fossilized 
fish she is holding (19). He first appears in The Voyage Out as a “little 
man who was bent as some trees are by a gale” (15). Mrs. Dalloway sees 
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him as an ill-conditioned terrier in need of combing (M 35), an image 
reinforced by the housekeeper’s judgment that his blanket is hardly fit 
to cover a dog (VO 28). When the ship anchors in a bay off the coast of 
Africa, people on shore mistake Mr. Pepper for a cormorant and a 
cow (M 68; VO 87). 

Mr. Pepper’s mutability, like the road-building rabbits, undercuts 
both his authority as a man of facts and the glory of civilization’s 
artifacts. Shortly after Mr. Pepper’s road-building speech, a somewhat 
less learned man, Richard Dalloway, evokes for Rachel another image 
of public works—a network of roads and their underground drains and 
wires. Dalloway enlightens Rachel on the realities of politics and sex in 
the world according to Social Darwinism. But before Rachel’s deckside 
conversations with Dalloway, Woolf explicates Rachel’s muddled belief 
system, moving Rachel from her “Great War” to make language 
congruent with experience toward her permanent silence. 

To an extent, Woolf’s depiction of Rachel's thinking reiterates and 
trivializes the shifts in nineteenth-century intellectuals’ conceptions of 
congruence between the inner world of human perception and the 
outer world of nature. Darwin himself theorized that language was not 
a God-given function but developed from grunts and gestures as a 
survival and mating strategy. Rachel seems unaware of Darwin’s doubts 
about human reason and the efficacy of language, turning to him for 
the truth. Dazzled by the sophistication of the Dalloways, for instance, 
she explains her own inferiority to herself with Darwin’s supposed 
comment on the descent of women from cows (M 28). (Later, with the 
help of Helen, Rachel declares a temporary independence, deciding 
that Darwin might not have all the answers: as she asks her approving 
Aunt, “‘I can be myself in spite of you, in spite of the Dalloways, in spite 
of William Pepper, and my father, and Darwin?’” [M 66)). 

Rachel struggles to identify what is real and what is an image, 
categories that she divided the world into after unsuccessfully trying to 
talk about “reality” with the elderly aunts who helped raise her. Her 
solution to her aunts’ discomfort is to categorize human interaction as a 
“Great War” “waged on behalf of things like, stones, jars, wreckage at 
the bottom of the sea, trees, stars, and music, against the people who 
believe in what they see. It was not easy to explain, supposing that 
Rachel knew what she meant” (M 21). Striking a “crude blow” at her 
aunts’ refusal to look behind appearances, Rachel asks such timely 
questions as “didn’t they dig up a mammoth under Pointings the other 
day?” (M 22). The mammoth is one of her private “symbols” through 
which she tries to create a common ground where words people speak 
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might come to fit some true meaning, thereby creating real 
communication. In Rachel’s mind, those like Helen, and sometimes 
Rachel herself, who tried to keep talk going, “dealt largely in misfits.” 
Dissatisfied, Rachel began to dream a “new dream about saying what 
one thought, and getting it answered” (M 23, 24). 

Richard Dalloway appears to fulfill this dream, but actually gives 
Rachel a nightmare, as he cheerfully reveals the network of sexual 
politics and imperialistic power that crushes Rachel like the paving 
stones crushed the flower. Dalloway is a former Member of Parliament, 
who considers the most exalted calling to be a citizen of the Empire and 
who approves of Jane Austen because she did not try to write like a man 
(M 49, 55; VO 66, 62). Rachel’s first conversation with Dalloway takes 
place on deck, when he wakes from a nap to find himself alone with 
Rachel, his dignity somewhat impaired. He impresses Rachel with his 
martyrdom as a man of action working for the good of society, his 
battered ideals preserved only because his wife fulfills her womanly 
duties as biology has fitted her to do. He never allows his wife Clarissa 
to talk about politics, not only because “no woman has what I may call 
the political instinct,” but more, importantly: 

It is impossible for human beings, constituted as they are, to both 
fight and have ideals. If I have preserved mine . . . it is due to the 
fact that I have been able to come home to my wife in the evening 
and to find that she has spent her day in calling, music, playing 
with the children, domestic duties—what you will; her illusions 
have not been destroyed. (M 49, 48; VO 67, 65) 


His ideals express an imperialistic goal with evolutionary connotations: 
““Unity of aim, of domination, of progress. The dispersion of the best 
ideas over the greatest area.’” Rachel sums it up in her understanding 
reply, ““The English, you mean?’” (M 47; VO 64). 

Dalloway, echoing Leslie Stephen on the social organism, exhorts 
Rachel to “‘conceive of the world as a whole,’” characterizing the 
individual as an organism and society as a vast machine, a kind of 
inorganic organism. Rachel imagines this as a living network: “‘Under 
the streets, in the sewers, in the wires, in the telephone, there is 
something alive; is that what you mean? In things like dust carts and 
men mending roads?’” (M 49; VO 67). That image is good enough for 
Dalloway, who then enlightens her on an aspect of society that taints this 
living network so that for Rachel, the streets become hostile and 
underground spaces dangerous. As Rachel turns the conversation to 
Dalloway’s personal life he talks in a lowered voice about love: “it was a 
word that seemed to unveil the skies for Rachel.” But, Dalloway 
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explains, he means love the way young men mean it. “ ‘Girls are kept 
very ignorant, aren’t they? Perhaps it’s wise—perhaps—You don’t 
know?” (M 50; VO 68). Rachel does not know, but finds out the next 
time she meets Dalloway on deck alone during a storm, and he 
expounds on the opportunities young people like Rachel now have. 
When Rachel objects, “ ‘You see, I’m a woman, ” he responds by kissing 
her passionately as the ship lurches (M 58; VO 76). She is both disturbed 
and pleased, and subsequently her notions about society and her 
understanding of sexuality unfold together. 

Rachel tries to explain to Helen the appeal of Dalloway, even 
though she had a nightmare of a little gibbering man with long 
fingernails who threatens her. “‘I remember looking at his hands. It 
takes one back to prehistoric times I suppose’” (M 63). Helen, who 
despises the Dalloways, nevertheless reinforces the version of marriage 
in which the wife, as angel in the house, serves and services her 
husband. Helen also confirms Rachel’s sudden understanding that 
women’s presence on the patriarchal network of city streets makes a 
sexual statement—the reason she cannot “walk alone,” as Rachel puts it, 
is that the prostitutes in Piccadilly, respectably married women, and 
Rachel are all in the same category, women, whose sexuality is subject to 
men. Both the wonder and the horror of her new realizations mingle in 
Rachel’s mind as an image of a diseased, almost devolved network of 
roads, with “the world as a live thing . . . with drains like nerves, and bad 
roads like patches of diseased skin. She recalled [Dalloway’s] watch 
words. Unity. The Organism” (M 64; VO 83). 

In The Voyage Out, usually more moderate than Melymbrosia, Woolf 
stresses the horror in another network image. Rachel feels doomed, 
partly because she realizes that her pleasure in Dalloway’s kisses is not 
freely hers to enjoy. She again envisions life as a network of roads, this 
time as a ghetto, walled in by men’s definition of women as essentially 
sexual: 


By this new light she saw her life for the first time as a creeping 
hedged-in thing, driven cautiously between high walls, here 
turned aside, there plunged in darkness, made dull and crippled 
forever—her life that was the only chance she had—a short 
season between two silences. (VO 82) 

In the passages above, Woolf uses the network imagery primarily to 
conjure vast stretches of time and space through which British men 
have established power relations between themselves and the earth and 
themselves and women. The road imagery especially alludes to the 
hidden physical and social networks of British society that divide 
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women into two classes useful to men—those who make their living by 
walking the streets and those who survive by staying off the streets, an 
old pattern with a new scientific justification. 


Woolf’s ability, like Darwin’s, to “anchor abstract concepts on solid 
objects” (Paradis 101) and to use a variety of discourses, allows her to 
reconfigure time and space, as did Darwin, although for different 
purposes. Most importantly, she denies the empiricist claim to 
objectivity without turning nature into a reflection of the inner states of 
humans, as the Romantics tended to do. Descriptions of the ship's 
arrival at various ports reveal this by playing the network image off a 
more sensation-centered response, in a complicated explanation of the 
British presence in South America that is clichéd itself even as it 
parodies clichés. In these moments of arrival, the British have made 
their way across a roadless sea to a land that roads have only begun to 
capture. Particularly in Melymbrosia, Woolf associates the discourses of 
science, religion, history, and literature with the roads of civilization, 
which, in roadless, primordial territories, such as the sea and South 
American jungle, are reduced to foolish inadequacy or silence. 

In Melymbrosia, Woolf first experiments with an “objective” 
description of the ship’s arrival at a South African (not American) 
harbor, offering a description of the insignificant ship as seen by 
nameless observers on the periphery. These people, like naturalists 
unexpectedly presented with specimens, see the ship and its passengers 
literally as objects in a pattern, whose claim to individuality and even 
human identity is dubious (M 68-69). Woolf then shifts to a more 
organic network image that draws on Darwin’s version of the origin of 
life and characterizes humans as infestations of their own handiwork, 
recalling the ants swarming through the cage-like city. The narrator 
describes a paradoxical isolation as individuals are separated by their 
common origin and common element, the sea: “The sea being covered 
with ships, the ships swarming with human beings, who each found that 
isolation bred strange ideas about life, the historian will not attempt to 
say which view was the right one, or which ship really mattered most” 
(M 68). This isolation breeds ideas made indescribable by what Woolf 
implies is science, which erases religious mystery. But rather than 
mourning the loss of religion, Woolf analogizes science with religion 
while appearing to contrast them, by categorizing them both in inflated, 
mildly mocking terms as fashions: 


Since religion has gone out of fashion, and the soul is called the 
brain, these enormous spaces of silence in which our deeds are 
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but as points of rock in an ocean, are discreetly ignored; the 


novelist respects but does not attempt to render them. (M 
68) 10 


In the following paragraphs, Woolf drops the South African setting 


and shifts to South America, which she introduces in language quite 
similar to Darwin’s in Journal of Researches. Rachel's first view of the 
land, nearly the same in both versions of the novel, echoes Darwin’s 
arrival at Valparaiso, for example: 


What Rachel saw was this. At dawn they had entered the bay, and 
the boat was now nearing a white crescent of sand. She saw a 
deep green valley, and distinct hills on either side. On the slope 
of the right hand hill white houses with brown roofs were settled, 
like nesting sea birds. Cypresses striped the hills with black bars. 
Mountains whose sides were flushed with red, but whose crowns 
were bald, rose behind. As the hour was still early, the whole view 
was exquisitely light and airy. The blues and greens were intense 
but not sultry. An air seemed to be moving among the trees. On 
her the effect was exhilarating; after the sea, the hot earth was 
exciting. (M 69; VO 88) 


Anchored off the coast of Chile at Valparaiso, what Darwin saw was 


this: 


When morning came, everything appeared delightful . . . the 
climate felt quite delicious—the atmosphere so dry, and the 
heavens so clear and blue with the sun shining brightly, that all 
nature seemed to be sparkling with life. The view from the 
anchorage is very pretty. The town is built at the foot of a range 
of hills, about 1600 feet high, and rather steep. . . . it consists of 
one long, straggling street, which runs parallel to the beach, and 
wherever a ravine comes down, the houses are piled on each side 
of it. The rounded hills, being only partially proceed by a very 
scant vegetation, are worn into numberless little gullies, which 
expose a singularly bright red soil. From this cause, and from the 
low whitewashed houses with tile roofs, the view reminded me of 
St. Cruz in Teneriffe. In a northwesterly direction there are 
some fine glimpses of the Andes. . . . I did not cease from 
wonder at finding each succeeding day as fine as the foregoing. 
What a difference does climate make in the enjoyment of 
life! (Journal of Researches 248, 249). 


As in Journal of Researches, Woolf describes the land from the 


viewpoint of those on the ship, not the other way around, in terms that 
accentuate the feelings of those on board as they confront not a network 
of ships in a harbor, but a silent, nearly roadless land. The landscape 
appears as an undisclosing fact, despite Europeans’ attempts through 
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the years to play out their fantasies on it, colonize it, and describe it. 
This place, states the narrator, was the setting for silence as London was 
for an orchestra (M 73; VO 93). In its wildness it holds the possibilities of 
new delights and invisible hazards. Rachel, whose mind has been on 
Darwin throughout the voyage, is excited at the prospect of finding a 
new species of reptile, while Mr. Pepper warns of typhoid (M 72; VO 
92). 

While Woolf, like Darwin, uses clichéd images complete with racist 
characterizations to describe the South American Indians and the 
Portuguese and Spanish colonizers, she also satirizes the British, who 
want their Romantic wildness in comfort. As those on board silently 
view the “exquisitely light and airy” land, the narrative voice ironically 
undercuts their reverent response by recounting the history of the 
colony Santa Rosa (Santa Marina in The Voyage Out), which Mr. Pepper 
had begun before falling silent like everyone else. Santa Rosa/Marina is 
a bungled English colony. Originally a product of Elizabethan 
imperialism, it was taken over by Indians, Spanish and Portuguese, who 
“intermarried” to produce the “happy mixture” that was Santa 
Rosa/Marina when Rachel arrived. Like the land itself, which exceeds 
description, the history of the colony exceeds the powers of British 
historians to write it, mainly because it does not extol the glories of 
British imperialism. These “pale men with endearing eccentricities” 
have no idea why the British came back to the colony, since the reason 
does not include “love of conquest, love of rule or love of money,” the 
only motivations historians understand (M 70). 

Woolf is ironic about those tired of civilization’s art, music, and 
literature, the colonial adventurers who “cried for Pan.” But along with 
those who want to discover “the happy twinship between the nature of 
man and the nature of the earth” (M 71), are those who see in the 
“virgin forest” a way to make money or converts, capitalizing on the 
human and natural resources of the land. Among that type whom 
Rachel meets in South America are Mrs. Flushing, a trader, and the 
colonial preacher, Mr. Bax. Their interpretations of life, as seemingly 
different as they are, help form the Darwinian backdrop for Rachel's 
fatal voyage upriver. 

Mrs. Flushing is the most energetic, outspoken woman in both 
versions of the novel. One of the earliest of Woolf women who seem to 
embody natural forces, she aligns herself with the continual destruction 
and renewal of the present moment.!! Taking delight in the 
encroachment of bugs on human habitats (they pour out of her water 
faucet and fry themselves on her electric lights), Mrs. Flushing extols 
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lack of learning, hates old things, and paints pictures of elemental 
powers, such as the one she shows Rachel of the earth violently 
attacking the sun (M 145-4, 166-7). As Mr. Flushing explains to 
Terence Hewet, Mrs. Flushing’s upbringing was “ ‘very unusual.’” She 
corroborates with a story about the bath in the stable yard, which was 
covered with ice in the winter: “‘We had to get in; if we didn’t we were 
whipped. The strong ones lived; the others died. What you call survival 
of the fittest. An excellent plan I daresay’” (M 203; VO 274). 

Mrs. Flushing maintains her survival by operating like one of 
Darwin's colonizing species: “for in all countries, the natives have so far 
been conquered by naturalised productions, that they have allowed 
some foreigners to take firm possession of the land” (Origin 89-90). For 
Mrs. Flushing, “the land” consists mainly of women, including Rachel. 
As Mrs. Flushing explains to Rachel, her husband buys shawls and 
scarves from native women, which she then sells at inflated prices to 
British women at home: “‘My husband rides about all day and finds 
‘em. ... The women don’t know what they’re worth and so we get ‘em 
cheap. I call it cheatin’ but my husband doesn’t; and it ain’t any of my 
business .. .' ” (M 166; VO 235). Although she seems genuinely fond of 
Rachel, Mrs. Flushing takes advantage of Rachel’s naiveté, convincing 
her to plan what becomes the fatal trip upriver with the men to “‘see 
the women in their camps.” With this plan, Mrs. Flushing cuts the cost 
of the trading voyage and gets to go along, something she usually does 
not do. 

It is appropriately ironic that the Darwinian Mrs. Flushing arranges 
Rachel’s last voyage, since Mrs. Flushing ascribes all human motivation 
to instinctual desire for sex and survival. Suspecting that Terence and 
Rachel are in love, she claims a certain authority to speak on such 
matters by announcing that she loves the wild more than anyone else, 
then indirectly comments on their attachment: “‘Of course one reads a 
lot about love. That’s why poetry’s so dull. But what happens in real life. 
Eh? It ain’t love! ” (M 203; VO 274). The wild that Mrs. Flushing aligns 
herself with reiterates her point. Woolf's description of the forest 
emphasizes the gloominess and entangled masses of life and death 
Darwin found in South America, nearly paraphrasing passages in 
Journal of Researches.!* Echoing Richard Dalloway and Terence himself, 
who feels saved by Rachel from the impurity of other women, Mrs. 
Flushing inadvertently predicts the squandering of Rachel's life 
through a kind of sexual selection appropriate to the survival of British 
patriarchy. Once she is dead, Rachel can function eternally as a symbol 
of redemptive female chastity. 
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In both versions of the novel, Woolf counterpoints Mrs. Flushing’s 
cheerfully amoral version of evolution with Mr. Bax, who espouses not 
the raw evolutionary struggle Mrs. Flushing finds so exhilarating, but 
an intellectual union of science and religion as the voice of civilization. 
Son of a geologist, Mr. Bax takes on the post-Darwinian task of 
reconciling science and religion, putting both to the service of 
colonialism through which Natives will gain the benefits of Christianity. 
His goal is not liberation, but to bring about a kinder, gentler Empire. 
Trying to convince a cynical Englishman that Christianity is manly, he 
evangelizes “back” in time to the Indians and “forward” in time to 
modern Europeans, who have rejected Christianity as unscientific. In 
Melymbrosia particularly, his message is a straightforward blend of 
patriarchal ideologies, which his congregation’s interruptions render 
even more idiotic. 

One of the interruptions is the muted voice of Sappho, whose 
poetry, like Rachel herself, is the property of educated men. As Mr. Bax 
intones “ʻI believe in God the Father Almighty,’” Mrs. Flushing looks 
over the shoulder of a young friend of Hewet’s to find him reading 
Greek: “Ode to Aphrodite,” he explains while Mrs. Flushing automati- 
cally repeats “ ‘the forgiveness of sins; the Resurrection of the body, and 
life everlastin’’” (M 162; VO 230). Although she cannot read the poem, 
Mrs. Flushing is preoccupied with it throughout Mr. Bax’s sermon. 

He winds up his message with a metaphor cleverly combining 
biology and evangelism, urging his civilized congregation to choose 
their words to the Natives carefully since, “ ‘scientists tell us, ” that one 
little drop in a vast ocean alters the whole composition “‘and by this 
means alters the configuration of the globe and the lives of millions of 
sea creatures, and finally the lives of the men and women who seek 
their living upon the shores’” (M 184; VO 231). Mr. Bax’s message is 
further parodied as he sermonizes on the unified task of science, 
Christianity, and colonialism, to an embodied Darwinian force of 
renewal and destruction trying to read a pagan poem by a lesbian toa 
love goddess, written in a language educated men had made 
inaccessible to most women. Woolf clearly recognized that Christianity 
and science differ on the origin of man but not on the subordination of 
woman. In his brief appearance, Mr. Bax eulogizes the values that make 
it impossible for Rachel to return home, as her male counterparts would 
have. Instead of going home as a young hero, Rachel dies, Sappho 
remains untranslated, and Mrs. Flushing exults in the violent storm that 
closes both Melymbrosia and The Voyage Out. 

In subsequent novels and essays and in her diaries and letters, 
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Woolf continued to examine critically the cultural values that made 
evolutionary theory such a compelling social force. She also continued, 
with increasing sophistication, to appropriate evolutionary concepts and 
images to evoke connections among aeons of time, vast reaches of the 
earth, and relationships among different types of beings. Her more 
overt criticism, for instance, is evident in Mrs. Dalloway, A Room of One’s 
Own, and Three Guineas. In those works, authoritative men like Sir 
William Bradshaw, Professor von X., and the priests and professors 
advocate Social Darwinism to exclude women and the “unfit” from 
positions of power, while equating masculinity with militaristic 
nationalism. Less obvious are the ways in which Woolf blends 
evolutionary discourse with the languages of other value systems— 
especially matriarchal mythology—to pose different types of knowledge 
and different ways of perceiving oneself and the world. 


NOTES 


' Woolf is often quoted by feminists whose work focuses on science, but 
neither the feminist critique of science nor feminist literary criticism includes an 
extensive analysis of Woolf’s treatment of science. Gillian Beer’s “Virginia 
Woolf and Pre-History” brought my attention to evolutionary discourse in The 
Voyage Out. 

? The plot and characters in Melymbrosia are essentially the same as in The 
Voyage Out, but Woolf’s satire and humor are much more evident in Melymbrosia. 
In this essay I quote from both works, giving both titles in parenthetical 
references when appropriate. The first title in parentheses is the text I am 
quoting, the second title contains a similar, but usually not identical, passage. All 
ellipses unless otherwise indicated are mine. Melymbrosia is cited as M, and The 
Voyage Out as VO. 

>See also Froula, Moore, and Marcus. These writers refer to the 
Persephone-Demeter myth, a version of the Garden myth, and the Amazons. 

+See especially The Descent of Man, Part II, “Sexual Selection in Relation to 
Man,” and Part I, Chapter VII. Gould’s The Mismeasure of Man documents the 
racist obsession of evolutionary science. 

5 Stephen was converted from Christianity to science while reading The 
Origin of Species, and Darwin cites Stephen in The Descent of Man. According to 
Noel Annan, Stephen was a cautious positivist who was convinced that scientific 
law governed society. 

6 Physicist William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), who is credited with 
formulating the laws of thermodynamics, also claimed in 1868 that the sun, 
which he thought burned by some sort of combustion, could not possibly be 
millions of years old, and geologists must therefore be wrong about the earth’s 
age. This in turn meant that evolution could not have taken millions of years to 
occur, leading Darwin unwillingly back to a belief in the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics to explain how evolution could have happened rapidly. This 
belief, which most Social Darwinists held, exacerbated the fear of degeneration, 
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since everything from thievery to a tendency to enjoy gardening was considered 
inheritable. 

7 What sounds fanciful in Woolf’s context was considered fact by respected 
men of learning. In 1904 American psychologist G. Stanley Hall cited Havelock 
Ellis to conclude that more women committed suicide by drowning than men 
because women were more primitive and thus closer to human's “ ‘pelagic 
origin’” (Russett, 66). 

8 Both Beer and DeSalvo trace the voyage-of-initiation trope in The Voyage 
Out. 

9 See Beer, Darwin's Plots, pp. 177 and 170. 

10 Huxley, for instance, argued that the soul could not be “ ‘deduced from 
scientific methods of reasoning from the facts of physical or psychical nature’” 
(quoted in Annan 239). He also called humans “conscious automata.” 

1 These include the old woman near Regent’s Park Tube Station and Aunt 
Helena Parry in Mrs. Dalloway, Mrs. McNab and her helper in To the Lighthouse, 
Susan in The Waves, and Miss La Trobe in Between the Acts. 

12 In “Virginia Woolf and Pre-History” (13) Beer cites a few of several 
parallel passages. Geology provided the key to Darwinian evolution—vast 
stretches of time—indicating that the earth’s past was far longer than the Bible 
acknowledged, making evolution through natural selection possible. Geology, 
therefore, was attacked on religious grounds (as well as by physicists for other 
reasons). During this period there were attempts to reconcile Christianity with 
science in general and evolution in particular. 
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Africa: A Common Topos in 
Lawrence and Eliot 


WILLIAM ATKINSON 


While Joseph Conrad’s name is forever linked with Africa, D. H. 
Lawrence and T. S. Eliot are less readily associated with that theater of 
European imperialism. However, the African statuettes of Women in 
Love (WL) have long been seen as crucial to a fully developed reading of 
Lawrence’s novel, and Heart of Darkness is a significant subtext to Eliot’s 
work. In using Africa as a topos, or source of imagery, modernism was 
drawing from the well to which late Victorian capitalism went. The 
colonizing of Africa took place at more than a territorial level: Africa 
became an important mental colony, invested with and settled by 
numerous myths and figures of considerable semiotic vigor. When a 
late nineteenth century or early twentieth-century writer alludes to 
Africa or uses it as a metaphorical vehicle, he or she is summoning up 
all the accretions that adhere to the semiotic web that is Africa. 

But any term casts both the plenary shadow of its opposite and the 
vacancy of what it is not. This is of particular significance in the writing 
of D. H. Lawrence because his discourse operates in such a dialectical 
manner. The opposite and negative poles generated by the overall 
public discourse of Africa will inevitably affect both Lawrence's use of 
the term and the implicit or explicit oppositions he sets up. Therefore, 
it is not quite sufficient simply to investigate what Lawrence means by 
Africa only in the terms of the novels or essays in which such use 
occurs.! Lawrence’s work is a small part of the total discourse of Africa, 
a discourse that articulates the fundamental values of capitalist 
imperialism. Since Lawrence is using those terms, he is setting himself 
somewhere within that system of values and is offering his own 
rereading of the total text. 
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T. S. Eliot’s allusions to Africa are fewer and less axial. However, his 
original epigraph to The Waste Land—Kurtz’s perception of “the horror” 
from Heart of Darkness— places him somewhere within the framework of 
values to which I have been alluding. He thought the passage “much the 
most appropriate I can find, and somewhat elucidative” (Waste Land 
Facsimile 125). The death of Celia in Kikanja (a mental, if not literal, 
region of Africa), recounted in the last scene of The Cocktail Party, is 
another glimpse of the heart of darkness. Africa was a place of thought. 
Victorian ideology measured its strength in the mangrove swamps, and 
early twentieth-century writing looked there for some of the savage 
gods that might be recruited in the struggle against the spiritual nullity 
of a culture that was leaving serious writers in bewildered isolation. 
However, the dominant ideology had thought Africa into existence 
first, so the figures and landscapes of the dark continent were far from 
neutral or natural by the early twentieth century. 


In The Rainbow Eliot introduces the motif of Africa with Anton 
Skrebensky, who has returned from several years in South Africa to 
renew his relationship with Ursula. Walking at night beside the 
“massive” river Trent, he excites her with his talk of the terrifying 
darkness of the African night—a darkness that he claims the Africans 
worship. Skrebensky transfers to Ursula “the hot, fecund darkness 
that possessed his own blood” (446), and their relationship blossoms in 
this heated and sensual atmosphere. The prospect of marriage and a 
far more quotidian life in India as the Pukka sahib and memsahib 
destroys Ursula’s love. She sees that Anglo-Indian society would be no 
less dull and passionless than provincial England, while what had 
attracted her to Skrebensky had been “dreadful wonder . . . rich fear 

. the connection with the unknown . . . the reverence of love” 
(473). India is already too domesticated, and Ursula maintains that 
Skrebensky and his fellow imperialists govern in order “to make 
things there as dead and mean as they are here” (461). The 
implication is that Western society needs revivifying and that it should 
look to the passions of the night for a fresh source. The Rainbow sees 
Africa as a fairly uncomplicated image of such values, but the initial 
emphasis on the terror of the African night, and Skrebensky’s turn 
toward the safety of Anglo-India, alert us to the much more 
ambivalent use of Africa in Women in Love. 

Lawrence shows us Birkin in the “Moony” chapter of Women in Love 
thinking about the African fetishes he saw at Halliday’s flat;? he is 
thinking of one statuette in particular: 
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She had thousands of years of purely sensual, purely unspiritual 
knowledge behind her. It must have been thousands of years 
since her race had died mystically: that is since the relation 
between the senses and the outspoken mind had broken, leaving 
the experience all in one sort, mystically sensual. (245) 


Lawrence is assuming that the African culture which made the statuette 
underwent a radical dissociation of physical and spiritual sensibilities, 
such that its people can now only experience in the physical mode. This 
duality of mind and sense is one of Lawrence’s major preoccupations. 
In Fantasia of the Unconscious he refers to “dynamic, pre-mental 
knowledge, such as cannot be transferred into thought” (34). Such 
knowledge finds its source and root in the solar plexus and seems to be 
highly privileged: “It is the impulse we must live by, not the ideals or the 
idea” (68). Ideas and ideals are the product of mind. They are 
conceptions of something, not the something itself. Abstraction is not 
alive, as is its referent, and while what I know is my conception of 
another person rather than the person herself, she is not alive. The 
same goes for my self: “As soon as I have a finished mental conception, 
a full idea even of myself, then dynamically I am dead. To know is to 
die” (72). Lawrence, like most Romantics, was concerned to achieve 
knowledge unmediated by conception or language. The later poems of 
Look! We Have Come Through! celebrate the otherness of his partner, his 
immediate appreciation of her, without the mediation of his conception 
of her. 

Once Lawrence had determined that we tend to know conceptually 
rather than directly, he looked around for instances of people who do 
know objects directly. Westerners do not, so it would seem reasonable to 
assume that their opposites do. At the time when Lawrence was writing, 
Africans were strong candidates as polar opposites of white men. 
African and European had long been characterized as black and white; 
a binary relationship in one pair of terms surely implied the same 
relationship in all. 

It is important that they were in opposition rather than 
contradiction. If Africans were simply not Europeans, nothing was 
entailed—if there is not a cat in the window, we cannot say that it 
follows that anything else is. But if Africans were in an oppositional 
relationship with Europeans, then as much could be said about them as 
about the latter simply by reading off opposites. Thus Europeans did 
not need to observe Africans at all since they were already predicted in 
their plenitude by Europe’s conception of itself. Lawrence's view of 
African art as the polar opposite of his own culture made use of the 
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place prepared beforehand by the overall British discourse of Africa, 

and it allowed him to seem to be talking about something immediate 

and actual when he was really referring to a wholly discourse-generated 

abstraction, no more physically real than the Cheshire cat’s smile. 
Birkin’s meditation continues: 


Thousands of years ago, that which was imminent in himself 
must have taken place in these Africans: the goodness, the 
holiness, the desire for creation and productive happiness must 
have lapsed, leaving the single impulse for knowledge in one 
sort, mindless progressive knowledge through the senses, 
knowledge arrested and ending in the senses, mystic knowledge 
in disintegration and dissolution, knowledge such as the beetles 
have, which is purely within the world of corruption and cold 
dissolution. (WL 245-46) 


Such a characterization of the African finds parallels in A Tropical 
Dependency, by Lady Lugard, the one-time head of the Times colonial 
department, thereafter wife to Frederick Lugard, soldier, administra- 
tor, and imperialist. This history of west Africa describes the “inferior 
[negroid] races” of southern Guinea as sliding toward the equator, “to 
prowl in dusky nakedness through the mangrove swamps” (23). These 
Calibans were confined to their locales with no distant place to aspire to, 
no exit from their degenerate texts. 

Both Lady Lugard and Lawrence have described a Fall. The 
former saw redemption in the shape of Lord Lugard and the British 
administration of Nigeria. Lawrence saw only the long slow process of 
dissolution, because although the African began as the opposite of the 
European, he was not, for Lawrence, thereby disvalorized. However, 
Lawrence reversed the process that generated the African of the 
discourse. By the time he was growing up, the native had been defined. 
By not accepting the overall disvalorization, Lawrence could work 
backward and see what the European truly was in the plenitude of his 
or her oppositional position against the African. 

Lord Lugard himself tells us what the African was perceived to be. 
The Manganja, he writes, was a “typical savage of Africa”: “Nothing 
seems to distress them for long, and ties of love and affection sit lightly 
upon them. Their intellects are not strong enough to enable them to 
suffer acutely from the anticipation of evil, nor to realise danger till it is 
actually before them” (1: 40). There is not a conceptual thought in the 
entire continent, and no energetic intellectual will. To most writers this 
explains the “low” condition of the natives, but Lawrence uses it to 
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explain the fall of European man as well: from an overabundance of 
anticipation and foresight. 

Accordingly, dissolution was not exclusively African. Birkin 
contemplates the end of creative life and “knowledge in dissolution.” It 
will be “different in us, who are blond and blue-eyed.” Gerald is 
perhaps “an omen of the universal dissolution into whiteness and snow” 
(WL 247). While the Africans were left only with knowledge through 
the senses, the whole thrust of European culture is toward knowledge 
through the mind, knowledge of conceptions alone. It is what Lawrence 
calls idealism: “the motivizing of the great affective sources by means of 
ideas mentally derived. . . . It is the death of all spontaneous, creative 
life, and the substituting of the mechanical principle” (Psychoanalysis and 
the Unconscious 210-11). In human relations this results in the kind of 
catastrophic battle of wills we see between Gudrun and Gerald, where 
both strive to establish power over the other. 

Gudrun reaches the point of living spiritual dissolution: “There 
was only the inner individual darkness, sensation within the ego, the 
obscene religious mystery of ultimate reduction, the mystic frictional 
activities of diabolic reducing down, disintegrating the vital organic 
body of life’ (WL 443). Thus the African in his mangrove swamp, 
knowing only what he mindlessly senses; thus Gudrun in the Tyrolean 
Alps, aware only of her mind or of the frozen, unliving peaks around 
her. Mental conceptions are as sterile and unliving as the ice mountains; 
they are closed, finished, beyond generative discourse, and they exist 
only in the barren world of Loerke’s art: “a picture, of absolutely 
nothing. It has nothing to do with anything but itself” (WL 421). Here is 
exactly Gudrun’s situation: the individual has reduced herself to the 
level of autotelic Kunstwerk. 

Birkin has a way out and sets between the two modes of sensual and 
spiritual dissolution, 


the way of freedom . . . the paradisal entry into pure, single 
being, the individual soul taking precedence over love and desire 
for union . . . [the soul] submits to the yoke and leash of love, but 
never forfeits its own proud individual singleness, even while it 
loves and yields. (WL 247) 
All this is hard to imagine, and the relationship we see between Birkin 
and Ursula offers few hints that make it any clearer. However, we seem 
to have an ideal of a relationship in equipoise that must keep moving, 
like a cyclist, to maintain its balance. The danger of will is that it is 
always likely to get above itself. Yet without intellectual will there would 
be only random or purely appetitive movement. 
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The early and mid-century Victorian explorers presented them- 
selves in very purposive, will-centered terms. David Livingstone was 
distressed that “A few I understand in Africa in writing home have 
styled my efforts as ‘wanderings.’ The very word contains a lie coiled 
like a serpent in its bosom. It means travelling without an object or 
uselessly” (quoted in Rotberg 50): in short, without will or foresight. 
H. M. Stanley expresses a positively Carlylian fervor for the work in 
view: “The bigger the work the greater the joy in doing it . . . it is the 
soldier’s creed of forward, ever forward” (1: 509). This apotheosis of the 
will would find favor with the Lawrence of Fantasia of the Unconscious, 
where he expresses the urgent need for men to fulfill “great purposive 
activity” (109). Africa had an unquestioned actuality—the knowledge of 
the beetle, as Lawrence called it—that would militate against an 
overindulgence in the intellectual. Furthermore, there would always be 
the physical problems of existence to confront. 

Lawrence’s teachings of 1921 would have been unexceptionable to 
a late Victorian. “We have got to get back to the great purpose of 
manhood, a passionate unison in actively making a world.” This 
doctrine even solved the problem of intellectual will: “This is a real 
commingling of many . . . in the commingling of a passionate purpose, 
each individual sacredly abandons his individual [sic]. In the living faith 
of his soul, he surrenders his individuality to the great urge that is upon 
him” (110). A Victorian, however, would be likely to ask exactly what 
sort of work Lawrence has in mind. They knew what they meant by 
work: they had covered England with dark Satanic mills. Africa was a 
happy discovery in that the work could go on, now textualized and 
heroized by the great distances involved. While Lawrence’s notion of 
work was vague, he would certainly give little approval to Livingstone’s 
twin ideals of the proselytizing of Christianity and commerce. After all, 
it was the mechanical operation of the intellectual will that had led 
England down the path of unlife. That same will had similar plans for 
Africa. However, as we shall see, the continent of the primal will would 
not succumb to spiritual mechanism without a struggle. 

In 1890 a scandal developed when serious rumors surfaced 
regarding the behavior of two Britishers whom Stanley had taken with 
him on his expedition to rescue Emin Pasha, the German-born 
governor of Equatoria province in central Africa. The expedition had 
headed up the Congo into the interior, and while Stanley had pushed 
on to Equatoria, he had left his stores on the Aruwimi River in the care 
of Edmund Barttelot and James Jameson. Both of the latter died in 
Africa, but stories filtered back to England accusing Barttelot of 
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extreme cruelty to his African charges, while Jameson was said to have 
instigated and sketched the slaughter, butchery, and consumption of a 
young slave girl. The letter columns of the Times were full of the affair 
for two months, and half a dozen or more books and numerous articles 
were published on the subject. 

It turned out that the rumors were largely true, although Jameson 
did not knowingly bring about the girl’s death. The Times writer 
declined to judge the story, but condemned Jameson for his response to 
it, for making sketches, which “were, by the testimony of several 
persons, exhibited by him to his friends with no appearance of horror, 
but, on the contrary, with considerable pride in having met with the 
opportunity” (Nov. 15, 1890). Even Mr. Kurtz came to see the horror. 
The same charge of complacency might be leveled against Harcourt- 
Reilly’s reaction to the death of Celia in The Cocktail Party. Is Africa real 
or is it a region of the mind? Does Jameson deserve censure for having 
shown bad taste in his reactions rather than turpitude with regard to his 
actions? It is no surprise, then, that Heart of Darkness has often been 
read as more about a state of mind than a geographical location filled 
with suffering humanity; the same could be said of Dante’s Commedia. 

A very knowing correspondent from the Oriental Club in London 
wrote to the Times: “every one degenerates truly awfully in the absence 
of civilised restraints unless he happens to be a man of exceptional 
moral fibre such as was Livingstone” (Nov. 14, 1890). Livingstone’s will 
was purposive. He kept his personal text well on the move, and never 
was more than half-present since his will was locked onto the future. 
Jameson and Barttelot, on the other hand, as Stanley never tired of 
insisting, fell through inactivity and immobility. The whole purpose of 
the expedition was to “rescue” Emin Pasha, a European, from the 
dangers of extended residence in Africa. The explorer was supposed to 
enter Africa and fight his way through the terrors of an extravagant 
nature and a degenerate humanity, finally to emerge triumphant and 
fulfilled. The discoursing ego enters the text of Africa and is 
constituted by its exploratory movement through the continent: what 
makes an explorer is what he does, and that is not wandering, but 
purposive exploring. This is much like the / of first-person discourse, 
which is continually constituted by its use within its own text. 
Will-manifesting ego is generated by instances of discourse and exists 
“only in so far as [it] is actualized in the instance of discourse” 
(Benveniste 220) and ceases to exist save as an echo when the text ends. 

Africa is now seen as having a debilitating effect upon the 
projective will, leading to a dissolution of the distinction between I am 
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and J will be: a collapse into an eternal present in which “All time is 
unredeemable” (Eliot, Complete Poems and Plays [CPP] 171). Stanley’s 
message is that of Ulysses and Eliot: “We shall not cease from 
exploration” (197), otherwise we fall into the will of the primary 
consciousness: “An exultant awareness also that outside this quiet gate, 
this navel, lies a whole universe on which you can lay tribute” (Fantasia 
28). Such tribute ends with Mr. Kurtz, of whom Marlow recounts: 
“his—let us say—nerves, went wrong, and caused him to preside at 
certain midnight dances ending with unspeakable rites, which—as far as 
I reluctantly gathered from what I heard at various times—were 
offered up to him—do you understand?—to Mr. Kurtz himself” 
(Conrad 71). It was Kurtz’s final apprehension of the horror of his life 
that so impressed Eliot while he was working on The Waste Land, at a 
time when his—let us say—nerves had gone wrong. What light does this 
darkness of Africa cast upon Eliot’s poem? 

Kurtz’s soul, we are told, had gone mad under the strain of 
self-examination. Alone in the jungle, surrounded only by rudimentary 
African souls, he had succumbed to that same “inner individual 
darkness” as Gudrun. But she had other intellectual wills to struggle 
against; Kurtz had not. His sin is one of a will that abandons itself 
entirely to itself, brooking no restraint. Nevertheless, Marlow considers 
Kurtz to have been a remarkable man. His dying words were “the 
expression of some sort of belief” (Conrad 101). Better this, we assume, 
than the souls in the vestibule of Dante’s Hell, rushing round and 
round, without hope of life or death. Theirs is the world of The Waste 
Land: the crowd flowing over London Bridge, the indifferent typist, and 
“the young man carbuncular.” 

This last couple’s sin is, presumably, less serious than that of Paolo 
and Francesca, but it is less alive than theirs, or the burning sinfulness 
of Augustine’s Carthage. He or she who sins can at least be forgiven, 
having exercised a will that can be turned to God. The typist and the 
clerk are locked in a world of unlove, of no defense, no response, and a 
welcome to indifference. In spite of the thunder, the image of the land 
throughout the poem remains arid, dry, and unalive—not even dead. 
The Congolese rain forest looms behind the poem, an Inferno across 
the river from Eliot’s vestibule. There in Africa is Hell, physical and 
visitable, but the wasteland is a negativity: unlife, undesire, inaction 
rather than sin. 

Kurtz is a creature of will. Marlow frequently preaches the 
standard Victorian salvation through movement and work that we have 
seen throughout the discourse of Africa. He believes that an idea to 
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which we can bow down (Conrad 10) is the only thing that begins to 
justify the European presence in Africa. But Marlow’s own narrative 
cuts this away because it is just such ideas that Kurtz possesses in 
abundance, yet he succumbs to the baleful darkness of the continent, 
just as did James Jameson, a man whom everyone agreed in calling kind 
and good-willed. Even Stanley expressed a moment of doubt: “I have 
found my schooling in these very African experiences which are now 
said by some to be in themselves detrimental to European character” 
(Times Dec. 9, 1890). Can the European will withstand the temptations 
of an environment innocent of the checks and goads of Western 
culture? 

Kurtz collapses into two utterly dissociated entities. On the one 
hand we have the man who collects ivory at gunpoint and decorates his 
compound with human skulls. On the other, there is the Kurtz of the 
“gorgeous eloquence,” the glamor that urges on the Russian, even in 
the face of threats to his life. His sensibility has become completely 
dissociated from his intellect. We cannot say that he has collapsed into 
primary will alone, because the cannibal crewmen, “with not much 
capacity to weigh the consequences,” are restrained by some primary 
human imperative from eating Marlow and the pilgrims (Conrad 59). 
His intellectual will has become severed from the restraints of the larger 
sea of European culture, and exercises itself in grotesque displays of 
power. These are “unspeakable” exactly because they are not part of the 
Western discourse. Thus part of Kurtz’s condition must be an inability 
to connect anything with anything. 

The montage structure of The Waste Land is a discoursive refusal to 
connect. Whereas a first-person discourse maintains cohesion from 
section to section by the continuous identity of the discoursing /, and 
even a third-person text normally has a determinable point of view, The 
Waste Land offers a series of scenes and events which, at first glance, 
appear to be neutral with regard to each other. The poem’s utle 
describes the very being of the work. Nobody lives on a wasteland, they 
come and go, and even such plants as manage to survive, do so ina 
random manner. The poem wanders without apparent purpose like an 
un-Victorian explorer, and no purpose or order is perceived anywhere. 
Even the many fragments of poetry are like cultivated flowers, seeded 
by the wind from some better ordered garden. We should look at the 
poem with Marvell’s “The Garden” or “Upon Appleton House” in 
mind. Eliots vision is of an ungarden, separated from its gardener as 
thought became separated from feeling after the metaphysical poets. 

This is not to imply that the poem lacks any kind of unity. There is 
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a continuity of attitude throughout the sections which generates a 
consistency of voice. The many allusions to and images of sexual 
betrayal, water, crowds, and so forth, all conjoin to create unity. But it is 
unacknowledged, and the series of fragments with which the poem ends 
are at once emblematic of the unity of European culture and of the 
fragmentary nature of the poet's mind; “shored against his ruins,” such 
restraint as they offer seems too late. The thunder has spoken and we 
suspect that the will has not surrendered, but remains apart from the 
European over-mind with which Eliot sought communion (Selected 
Essays 7); the key has turned in the lock once only, and each is in his 
prison. The surrender of the will to something beyond the self has been 
Eliot's quest from “Prufrock” onward. 

The initial experience, which he thereafter tried to recapture, 
seems to have been one of being overcome by memories of momentary 
perceptions, as in “La Figlia che Piange,” or of the squalor of “Rhapsody 
on a Windy Night.” But The Waste Land’s “awful daring of a moment’s 
surrender” suggests more than the abandonment of intending will to 
experiences from beyond the present will. Such a surrender, when 
taken further, is the surrender of the will to God. Prufrock lingers in 
“the chambers of the sea,” in the timelessness of the eternal ocean, but 
he drowns into consciousness on hearing human voices. Consciousness 
seemed to grow increasingly burdensome to Eliot during his twenties: 
“thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season,” as “Gerontion” has it. The 
prison at nightfall in “What the Thunder Said” is like that of Kurtz, the 
soul struggling with itself in “an impenetrable darkness” (Conrad 99). 

Pound would not allow Eliot to use the Conrad epigraph, and 
indeed “the horror” would be something of an overstatement for the 
poem. Eliot does not seem to have reached that same level of a 
consciousness so unendurable that, like Dante, he may cross the 
Acheron in a swoon. “The Hollow Men” takes the manager's boy’s 
report, “Mistah Kurtz—he dead,” for its epigraph. This poem also fails 
to get its creatures across the river; the men of straw cluster on the bank 
while such violent souls as Guy Fawkes and Kurtz cross over to their 
appointed horrors. 

The problem revolves around the will: 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the shadow. 

(CPP 85) 
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The shadow falls between the thought and the experience. Language 
has become opaque; darkness looms between the idea and its reality. 
Motion and act must be mediated through a complex and distancing set 
of levers. The shadow is that of the time that comes between the mental 
operation of the indirect will and its possible fulfillment sometime in the 
future. It is also the darkness engendered in the fulfillment of Kurtz’s 
will. 

For Eliot, just as for Lawrence, action of the will is essential. It is 
their volitional inactivity that keeps the hollow men from crossing the 
tumid river. This goes some way toward explaining Eliots strange 
preoccupation with such a man of evil as Kurtz. That the poet was from 
early on taken with a somewhat extreme via negativa is confirmed by the 
casting of Sweeney in the unlikely role of regenerative god. Indeed, 
some of the jungle-like jazz rhythms of Sweeney Agonistes suggest 
“unspeakable rites.” Sweeney tells the story of the man who killed a 
woman and kept her in a bath of lysol (CPP 124—25). But the murderer 
has difficulty in deciding whether the girl is really dead, or if they are 
both dead, or if the girl is alive and he is dead. Action having been 
taken, there is confusion between the object and the subject of the 
will—a confusion that might even break down the barrier between the 
two, so that the will-in-the-future and the will-in-the-present might join 
together in one vivifying and redemptive moment. 

Time needs to be redeemed because it is when we sinned, when we 
became conscious of our selves as other than something else. Essentially, 
such a fall is engendered by the language that generates concepts: 
future desires and past memories, placed before and after, but not 
present in the “now.” We cannot come to terms with these concepts and 
be at one with them—atone—until time is redeemed. To live with the 
projective, mediating will is to live in a state of separatedness, or 
alienation, of the desiring self from the object of its desire, of the 
signifier from the signified. This, I think, is what Eliot had in mind by 
the dissociation of sensibility. 

Hobbes and his fellow nominalists (through to Lawrence) argued 
that because language generates an abstraction —a creator, for example, 
generated by the palpable existence of the world viewed as creation—does 
not mean that that abstraction really exists. For one’s sensibility to be 
moved by such an abstraction is to be moved by a chimera. The 
metaphysical poets were, therefore, either philosophical realists, Or 
nominalists who, unlike those who came after them, were not made 
anxious by being affected by chimeras. In the end it need not really 
matter which of the two, because, as C. S. Peirce pointed out, the 
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nominalist’s denial of the reality of discourse-generated entities assumes 
that reality exists somewhere beyond discourse, and “a reality which has 
no representation is one which has no relation and no quality” (5: 312): 
as metaphysical a figment as one could wish. Whether we are talking 
about a particular chair or the Idea of Beauty, both are within discourse 
once we start talking about them, and they share the same mode of 
being in that context. The postlapsarian sin of dissociation manifests 
itself in an anxiety to reach the realm of extra-discoursal realities 
without turning one’s back on one’s essential humanness. But the 
essence of humanness is, as has often been pointed out, the ability to use 
signs: to speak, to generate ideas and concepts, to set up such 
oppositional pairs as good and evil, and to seek the difference between 
them. 

Lawrence tried to lay a course at the exact midpoint between the 
Scylla of primary, animal will and the Charybdis of delusory human 
will. Eliot was better instructed in the classics of the European mind, 
and knew that such a course was not feasible, and that a certain loss was 
inevitable. The worst case would be that of The Cocktail Party: “the final 
desolation / Of solitude in the phantasmal world / Of imagination, 
shuffling memories and desires” (CPP 419). The individual has 
abandoned the active will and only subsists as a desiring ego that 
distances the objects of its desire by approaching them. / desires not J, 
but the very otherness of its object precludes the fulfilled mingling that 
is indicated. The desiring ego must abandon itself to not I. The 
individual must reassociate the sensibility and the discourse by enacting 
his or her faith in the abstract entity of God. In effect, since, at one level 
at least, God is a product of the European discourse (what Eliot called 
“the mind of Europe”), this is faith in European culture and acceptance 
of its restraints. Kurtz himself is a product of this very culture. Marlow 
remarks that all Europe had contributed to his making (Conrad 71). His 
darkness, like that of the Quartets, is a vacancy, the absence of God. His 
own autotelic will fills the absence with the dark shapes of the horror. In 
his last moments they are cleared away, like the stage scenery in “East 
Coker” (CPP 180). Thus a space is cleared for the plenitude of light. 
The horror of his own self forces him to a definite decision against it 
(Conrad 99-100). 

Kurtz’s Africa, as Eliot sees it, is a place where the European is free 
to sin and bring him or herself to the point of despair. Its darkness is 
the via negativa of the dark night of the soul. An arena for the 
self-creating projective will, Africa can bring that will to a point of 
critical mass. Being there is a modern way of being in the Theban 
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desert, except that the devils and temptations are physical rather than 
imaginary. 

Africa is a negativity, as is Kinkanja in The Cocktail Party, and Eliot 
is therefore entirely correct in making it an island in the East “that you 
won't have heard of / Yet” (CPP 427): its existence is entirely potential. 
But by name and by nature it is firmly within the discourse of Africa. 
Indeed, Celia’s grotesque death parallels that of Joyce Cary’s 
Christianized Nigerian protagonist, who is disabled and left near an ant 
hill at the end of his 1932 novel, Aissa Saved.’ Eliot has Celia go to 
missionary work in Kinkanja because it is not England; where it is does 
not matter, so long as it is not Europe. One could well say that Celia is 
using the objects of her care primarily for her own spiritual benefit. 
When she is finally killed by the natives, it is an instance of 
unpredictable, non-Western behavior. Her death by crucifixion is, of 
course, significant, but there is no sense of the Kinkanjans as other than 
simply not Christian, and therefore suitable instruments of Celia’s very 
European martyrdom. They are Furies from outside the discourse, 
come to remove her from what small area of familiar life she had 
retained to herself. 

Celia’s agony finds commentary in the passage in “The Dry 
Salvages” about the torment of others remaining an unqualified 
experience (CPP 187). She is treated much like Kurtz in having 
experienced the ultimate horror and thereby becoming a story or an 
emblem for others. Whether textual or actual, Africa has an unmoving 
solidity. Neither Eliot nor Lawrence wished to remain there. The point 
of entry and exit for both writers, as for Conrad, is a river. 

“The river is within us, the sea is all about us” (CPP 184) wrote Eliot 
in “The Dry Salvages.” Later in the same poem we read that the sand is 
“the sea’s lips.” The temporal land is spoken into being by the eternity 
of ocean, and the river within us is our connection with eternity. In 
Women in Love Birkin distinguishes between two different rivers: “the 
silver river of life, rolling and quickening all the world to a brightness, 
and on to heaven, flowing into a bright eternal sea” (164). The other 
river, however, “that dark river of dissolution,” is our reality. This is the 
river of Eliot's “strong brown god.” “Unhonoured, unpropitiated / By 
worshippers of the machine” (CPP 184). 

The second river is associated in Lawrence with “the principle of 
knowledge in dissolution and corruption” (WL 246), and is surely 
Marlow’s Congo, fecund with primitive vegetation. He had sailed round 
the coast of Africa and then entered the continent on foot. Having 
repaired his paddleboat, Marlow is on the move again, back on the river 
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which, like an alimentary canal, is the coast or epidermis of Africa 
turned back inside itself. He pilots his steamer to “the farthest point of 
navigation and the culminating point of my experience” (Conrad 11). 
Here he has reached deep into Africa and deep into another man’s 
experiences. Kurtz has been beyond the point of navigation, or of free 
and rational movement, and has released himself into the continent 
itself. Lawrence’s words are apposite: 
We fall from the connection with life and hope, we lapse from 
pure integral being, from creation and liberty, and we fall into 
the long, long African process of purely sensual understanding, 
knowledge in the mystery of dissolution. (WL 246) 
We “fall,” we “lapse” from “purity”: in short, we sin and are expelled 
from Eden. The African statuette’s beetle face connects her with dung: 
African knowledge is beyond “phallic knowledge,” their culture 
“inverted.” In her discovery of Birkin as one of the sons of God 
(“Excurse”) Ursula isolates “the source of the deepest life-force, the 
darkest, deepest, strangest life-source of the human body, at the back 
and base of the loins”; from this source “come the floods of ineffable 
darkness and ineffable riches” (WL 306). 

The dark river, the savage gods, dissolution, and corruption all 
come together in Birkin’s bestial licentiousness in “Continental” 
(402-03). Initially the experience (presumably sodomy) appalls and 
degrades Ursula, but she comes to exult in it and in “the whole round of 
experience”: the dark river and the bright, “dung and death,” as well as 
life and hope. The spiritual and the bestial are united in Birkin. The 
life-source in the loins is a fountain, “mystically-physically satisfying” 
(306). Such a union of the direct and indirect wills, of the African and 
the European, is deeper than the phallic and therefore deeper than 
desire. It is love, beyond movement, “Only the cause and end of 
movement” (Eliot, CPP 175). 

In “Little Gidding” Eliot makes the distinction between attachment, 
detachment, and indifference. This last is the condition of the hollow 
men, and the typist and her seducer, but the poet himself has moved on 
across the Acheron, his dark river of personal dissolution, to a sense of 
living salvation such as Lawrence sought. For Eliot it lies in the use of 
memory for liberation: love expands beyond desire, freeing the self 
from a future toward which desire, or intellectual will, constantly 
projects itself. The liberation from the past is its transfiguration into 
another pattern that can be loved. 

Neither Eliot nor Lawrence ever came to use Africa in a clear-cut 
monovalent manner. They were unlikely to have given the matter much 
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thought, but took what they needed from their discoursive environment 
to deal with other problems. The difficulty in establishing any exact 
value or meaning for the continent, however, gives insight into the 
confused status of the place of Europe’s last colonies. Africa was by 
turns to be the salvation of late capitalism, or the scene of its final 
collapse into barbarism. This same ambivalence operates within the 
writings of Lawrence and Eliot. Africa as the opposite of Europe or as 
its negativity entails its willingness to be led by Europe in the dance. The 
final refusal of the people of that continent to do so casts a retrospective 
light upon its earlier figurative manipulations, revealing some of the 
tropistic determinations of both Eliot’s and Lawrence’s “religious” 
positions. 


NOTES 

1 See Gregory (44-49), Vivas (261-63), Chamberlain, Ford, Clarke (81-87), 
Stoll (162-69), Nixon (81-86). Inez R. Morris wishes to distinguish herself from 
the above. She discusses the reception of African art among European artists in 
the early twentieth century, and goes on to analyze the interconnectedness of 
the African sculpture symbols with the theme and character in the novel. 
Marianna Torgovnick (192-98) sees his treatment of the statuettes as 
exemplifying Lawrence’s “use of aesthetic discussions and art objects to encode 
complex attitudes about taboo sexual subjects” (195). She is not particularly 
concerned here with the African origins of the statuettes. 

2 I am using the Penguin (1976) text. In this edition, based on the English 
second edition, the statuettes had been described on p. 67 as from the West 
Pacific. Robert L. Chamberlain has explained how Lawrence made some minor 
changes in response to a threatened legal suit; the altered provenance was one 
of them. All the statuettes were described as West African in the first edition 
and in the Modern Library edition of 1937 (New York). 

3 The parallel between religion and imperialism is more clearly apparent in 
Mary Gaunt’s novel, The Uncounted Cost. Here, one martyr to British West 
African imperialism is represented as choosing to have his eyelids cut off and be 
staked out on an ant trail rather than risk betraying his friends. 
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Demystifying the Power of the Given: 
The ‘‘Telemachus” Episode of Ulysses 


TREVOR L. WILLIAMS 


“What is your father?” Nasty Roche asks little Stephen Dedalus at 
the beginning of Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (9). 
Virtually the same question is repeated at the end of the novel: “What 
was he? Cranly asked” (241). The change of tense registers the extent to 
which economics both establishes and dissolves identity. Yet Joyce's 
texts not only resist such reductiveness but openly and insistently work 
to question the origins of identity, so that at the end of “Ithaca” the 
reader, overloaded with the facts of Bloom's life but no nearer his 
“true” identity, dimly apprehends that the text is instead pointing 
outward at the reader, asking who do you think you are, where do you 
come from, what are you? Not capable of being consumed, refusing 
their commodity status, the unstable Joycean texts, poised on 
incertitude, perform interminable acts of demystification, forcing the 
reader to recognize that all answers (to the texts’ many puzzles) are 
provisional and that what needs to be interpreted often is not Joyce but 
the interpretation itself. Is it possible, not that some interpretations are 
“right” and some “wrong,” but that some interpretations are ideologi- 
cal—that is, by failing to ask certain questions of texts, does criticism 
merely serve, however remotely, to reinforce the political status quo? 
Distant though literary exegesis may be from the political center, much 
nevertheless is at stake here. For example, I take it that a right-wing 
Afrikaner’s interpretation of Conrad’s Heart of Darkness would differ 
somewhat from that of a member of the African National Congress. 

In this essay I want to explore some aspects of ideological thinking 
through an analysis of “Telemachus,” the first episode of Ulysses. 
“Ideological” or “ideology” I use always in a negative sense, close to 
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Marx’s argument in The German Ideology” (174-77) that ideology 
distorts consciousness, so that people living under capitalism misper- 
ceive the economic contradictions of the system and instead invent 
abstractions (like freedom and equality) which superficially serve to 
justify the system (one is “free” to sell one’s labor), but which in fact 
conceal much deeper contradictions (“some are more equal than 
others”). Ideology is disseminated by what Althusser called “the state 
apparatuses” (the military, the judiciary, the churches, schools, and so 
forth), which guarantee the social relations necessary for the reproduc- 
tion of the state in its present form. Ideology then becomes not so much 
a particular body of ideas (though it includes that), but the normal, the 
“natural” way of perceiving and analyzing reality (“common sense,” in 
other words)—and at the same time an instrument of oppression. 

Thus, Joyce criticism, it can be argued, is ideological to the extent 
that it takes for granted, leaves unexamined because it is so much a 
matter of “common sense,” the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
and the colonial British state had a profound effect upon Joyce’s 
consciousness. Yet it is rare to find criticism of Joyce that takes these 
negative factors as its starting point. It is especially rare to find 
criticism that draws attention to Dublin’s status as an enclave of the 
British Empire, a colonial serf of London, with all the possible 
consequences for the formation of consciousness and the perception 
of reality.! Joyce himself, however, goes to some pains in “Telema- 
chus” to draw attention to the political status of Stephen both 
thematically, at the level of conversation, and, as I try to argue, 
formally, through the structural representation of the characters and 
the use of interior monologue. 

In “Telemachus” a mystificatory force, embodied by Haines and 
Mulligan, is set in motion and simultaneously opposed by a force for 
demystification, embodied by Stephen. Mystification here means the 
tendency to throw sand in the eyes of those who would ask awkward 
questions, whereas the process of demystification would, in Joycean 
terms, be represented by those who can look into the nicely polished 
mirror and confront the reflected image by naming it as accurately as 
language will allow. These opposing forces continue their struggle 
throughout Ulysses, so that even as late as “Ithaca” a massive reassertion 
of mystification is attempted, only for that in turn to be demystified by 
“Penelope.” Stephen’s function as artist is to represent what Herbert 
Marcuse calls “a counter-consciousness, a negation of the realistic- 
conformist mind” by which art is withdrawn “from the mystifying 
power of the given” (Aesthetic Dimension 9). Indeed, Marcuse could have 
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been writing about the method of “Telemachus” and of Ulysses as a 
whole when he says: 


The truth of art lies in its power to break the monopoly of 
established reality (i.e., of those who established it) to define what 
is real... . Art is committed to that perception of the world which 
alienates individuals from their functional existence and perfor- 
mance in society—it is committed to an emancipation of 
sensibility, imagination, and reason in all spheres of subjectivity 
and objectivity. . . . Inasmuch as man and nature are constituted 
by an unfree society, their repressed and distorted potentialities 
can be represented only in an estranging form. . . . The interplay 
between the affirmation and the indictment of that which is, 
between ideology and truth, pertains to the very structure of 
art. (9-10) 
This interplay is the very essence of Ulysses. 

The first spoken words in Ulysses are the first words of the Latin 
Mass. The subject of the first dialogue between Stephen and Mulligan is 
Haines, the “ponderous Saxon” (1.51). In case we should somehow miss 
these two points, Joyce, in an unusual concession to the “ponderous” 
reader of Ulysses, has Stephen restate the message: 


—After all [Haines says], I should think you are able to free 
yourself. You are your own master, it seems to me. 

—I am the servant of two masters, Stephen said, an English and 
an Italian. 

—lItalian? Haines said... 

—And a third, Stephen said, there is who wants me for odd jobs. 

—lItalian? Haines said again. What do you mean? 

—The imperial British state, Stephen answered, his colour rising, 
and the holy Roman catholic and apostolic church. Haines 
detached from his underlip some fibres of tobacco before he 
spoke. 

Gees quite understand that, he said calmly. An Irishman 
must think like that, I daresay. We feel in England that we 
have treated you rather unfairly. It seems history is to 
blame. (1.633-49) 


This passage is crucial to an understanding of the driving forces behind 
Joyce’s literary production, the more crucial since such passages (in 
which there is a confrontation between “England” and “Ireland”) are 
rare. In Dubliners there are two: in “After the Race” the Englishman 
Routh cleans out the Irishman Jimmy at cards, and in “Counterparts” 
Farrington is humiliated when he loses at arm wrestling to the young 
Englishman, Weathers (a possible third occurs at the end of “Araby” 
between the boy and the young lady, who may be English); in A Portrait 
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the (English) Dean of studies confronts Stephen with the Irishman’s 
linguistic subordination; but here in Ulysses Joyce makes fully explicit 
the unequal relationship that exists between the English and the Irish. 
Haines quickly grasps his role as “English master” and just as quickly 
moves to suppress what is brought to the surface through Stephen’s act 
of demystification. It is worth concentrating for a moment on the 
complex act of evasion by which Haines suppresses recognition of his 
own role as conqueror, if only to demonstrate how massive is the task of 
demystification that confronts Stephen when so much reality can be 
evaded in so short a passage. 

They have been talking desultorily about belief in “a personal 
God,” Stephen sidestepping Haines’s direct question about whether he 
“stands for that” by observing that he is a “horrible example of free 
thought.” In his muddled way, Haines takes up the notion of freedom 
of thought, in a rhetoric of evasion (“After all, I should think . . .” and 
“it seems to me”), which Stephen immediately politicizes.* Only the 
Englishman, “the seas’ ruler” (1.574), conscious only of effortless 
domination, could make so unconscious a statement as “You are your 
own master.” By politicizing the statement Stephen is afforded the rare 
opportunity (at the personal level) of confronting an Englishman with 
an unmystified view of his country’s role in Ireland. Haines, though 
ponderous, recognizes this, and with apparent obtuseness concentrates 
on elucidation of the “Italian” mystery only. Stephen does not allow the 
evasion, spelling out his subordination to both the English and the 
Italian master. Haines’s evasion continues at the level of physical gesture 
as he elaborately removes the tobacco from his lip. Having reestablished 
conversational dominance by this gesture, Haines concludes by 
intensifying the evasion of reality. In an attempt to “co-opt” Stephen, to 
draw him into a broad liberal consensus about the Irish past, he 
expresses understanding and sympathy, and then shifts to deflect blame 
on to the more generalized (and thus unidentifiable) “we.” Finally, all 
the sins of past and present are deprived of all human cause when 


* The term “politicize” is common enough, but I seek to recall Tony Bennett's 
use of the term in his Formalism and Marxism, where he argues that the critic 
should make political even the most “innocent” of texts. Clearly this has nothing 
to do with political parties and their election prospects! It has to do with 
resistance at all levels of life to monocular ways of seeing the world. It means 
insisting, where apartheid, for example, is concerned, that playing a sport is a 
political act. In “The Dead” Gabriel Conroy is on the point of telling Miss Ivors 
that literature and politics do not mix, but Joyce forces Gabriel to reject so 
“grandiose” a notion (188). 
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Haines attributes them to that comforting abstraction, “history.” No 
wonder Stephen refers to history as a nightmare when both Irish and 
English, from very different angles, use history as a means of avoiding 
all thought about the present. 

If Ulysses contains much that is pure mystification (seen in 
characters who willingly deceive themselves about the nature of reality 
or else in techniques that reproduce the process of self-deception—the 
first half of “Nausicaä” for example), it is also true that, as early as 
“Telemachus,” an opposite tendency is inaugurated. This demystifica- 
tion is particularly evident in the stylistic disruptions, but Joyce takes 
care very early to establish the demystification even at the level of 
content, as in Stephen’s “two masters” declaration. Of course, other 
characters than Stephen Dedalus blame the English for Ireland’s ills 
(witness the conversation in the newspaper office in “Aeolus” and the 
Citizen’s insults in “Cyclops”), but there is often a ritualistic tone to the 
complaints, so that one sometimes feels that Joyce’s Dubliners would be 
deprived of golden rhetorical opportunities if the English were to 
disappear. Stephen’s observation, however, constitutes an important 
moment in Joyce’s total production. Stephen shares none of the 
Citizen’s narrow nationalism; nor does he need, like the men in 
“Aeolus,” to define himself in opposition to the English. Far from being 
yet another Irish rhetorical flourish, his view of himself as a servant of 
the English “master” is not delivered gratuitously. Rather, it is a cool 
intellectual response to Haines’s woolly assertion that Stephen is his 
“own master.” In its context, Stephen's reply is a plain, unmystified 
description of the relationship between Ireland and England, and thus 
between individual Irishmen and Englishmen. (Perhaps this is why the 
embarrassed Haines immediately recharacterizes himself as “a Brit- 
isher” [1.666], whereas, a little earlier he had proudly declared to the 
milkwoman, “I am an Englishman” [1.403].) 

Stephen had shown his preoccupation with the notion of 
servanthood earlier in “Telemachus” when he and Mulligan were 
trading literary allusions over the latter’s cracked shaving mirror. Oscar 
Wilde, in his essay The Decay of Lying, had written: 


“I can quite understand your objection to art being treated as a 
mirror. You think it would reduce genius to the position of a 
cracked looking glass.” (Gifford 8) 


Stephen says: 


—It is a symbol of Irish art. The cracked lookingglass of a 
servant. (1.146) 
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Wilde’s image seems to suggest nothing more complex than “inferior- 
ity”; at most it may refer to the artist’s mediating function (presumably 
a “genius” would somehow be exempt from mediation). Stephen, how- 
ever, has politicized Wilde’s image by adding the phrase “of a servant,” 
its importance for Stephen being obsessively underlined a few pages 
later when he recalls his time at Clongowes as a “server” to the priest in 
the Mass, “a servant of a servant” (1.312). In other words, Stephen, 
looking into the mirror, that central symbol for Joyce of his art’s moral 
function, has grasped the nature of his ideological imprisonment within 
colonial Ireland and is now prepared to theorize it. 

This particular page (6) of Ulysses is replete with elements that 
require politicizing. For example, Haines, who, Mulligan asserts twice 
(1.52 and 155-56), thinks Stephen is “not a gentleman,” is “stinking 
with money” because “his” old fellow made his tin by selling jalap to 
Zulus or some bloody swindle or other” (1.155-57). I want to consider 
Haines more fully in a moment, but here one can observe that he not 
only serves, in this opening chapter, the symbolic function of colonial 
exploiter, but he also has inherited the role from his father. Given the 
basic political and economic inequality between Ireland and England, it 
becomes easy, too easy, to assume that all Englishmen could be 
represented, symbolically and actually, as exploiters. But Joyce does 
not, unlike his Citizen, make this racist assumption. Haines is not just 
another Englishman. On the contrary, he belongs to the exploiting 
class, and if Haines on June 16, 1904, is able to traipse around Dublin 
collecting the “folk sayings” of the Irish, it is precisely because his father 
has made money swindling Zulus. (And the Irish, as Mulligan fails to 
notice, are equivalent politically to the Zulus.) Further down the page, 
the “moneyed voices,” reminding Stephen of his own poverty, are 
identified as belonging to the “Palefaces” (of Oxford students), in which 
case the Irish are to be identified with yet another colonially exploited 
group, the American Indian. If the nineteenth-century cartoon 
representation of the Irish “ape” against the English “angel”? is recalled, 
the reference to Caliban, the colonial beast found under a stone, who 
needs either killing or civilizing, fits ironically into place in this tissue of 
references triggered by the underlying idea of exploiter/exploited. Even 
Matthew Arnold fits the pattern: for him Celtic “mistiness” was akin to 
“Hellenism” in its opposition to English “Hebraism,” but it was 
something to be absorbed, taken over, by the English—minus the Celtic 
languages, of course. With the theme of English domination so firmly 
embedded, it is no wonder that the slogan of Irish nationalism (“To 
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ourselves . . . new paganism” [1.176]) seems to be enunciated so 
listlessly.5 

The role of Mulligan at this point and in the chapter as a whole is 
noteworthy. Mulligan has received a lot of critical attention since the 
publication of Ulysses, and I see no reason to dissent from the prevailing 
wisdom that he introduces the themes of betrayal and usurpation with 
which Joyce was so personally obsessed. His “betrayal” needs 
politicizing, however, for Buck Mulligan is not primarily acting out the 
Homeric role of Antinoiis; rather, he represents a specific class-group, 
the Irish Catholic bourgeoisie, for whom English rule has brought 
relative prosperity. “Why don’t you trust me more?” he asks Stephen, 
meaning “why can’t you be more like me?” (a question which, on an 
international scale, creates terror wherever it is asked).4 “Touch him for 
a guinea” is Mulligan’s motto, so that, if Stephen feels betrayed, it is not 
so much because he feels excluded from the Martello tower, as that 
Mulligan’s exhortation to sell out to the lowest bidder is identified by 
Stephen as a peculiarly Irish form of betrayal. Not that Mulligan is a 
conscious betrayer. To Stephen’s “cracked looking glass of a servant” 
description of Irish art he responds, not to the content, but to the shape 
of the phrase: it is a fine piece of rhetoric, worth a guinea. That is, 
Mulligan demonstrates how ideology works, through the total accep- 
tance (here) of making money by re-presenting to the Englishman his 
preconceived notion of Irish “folk” ways. “Why don’t you play them as 
I do?” (1.506). By attempting to exploit the Englishman one is merely 
reproducing the whole pattern of exploitation. 

What I am describing are Mulligan’s actions as a “free” character 
within this chapter. I believe, however, that Mulligan’s ideological 
function as character goes much deeper. His voice opens the chapter, 
dominates continually, and is heard, “sweettoned and sustained” 
(1.741), at the close. To such an extent does he dominate the chapter 
that a first-time reader of Ulysses, especially one who had not previously 
read A Portrait, might be forgiven for assuming that Mulligan was to be 
the central character. He shaves, teases, parries, protests, placates, 
intercedes, cooks, eats, mocks, soothes, dresses, chants, blasphemes, 
undresses, dives, and swims—a selection of his activities. Difficult to pin 
down, always on the move, he is indeed the “Mercurial Malachi” 
(1.518). But all this activity is rather like the magician’s sleight of hand. 
To be distracted by and thus to concentrate on Mulligan is to miss 
noticing that the “real” action takes place elsewhere. Significantly, 
Stephen’s “two masters” conversation with Haines occurs only when 
Mulligan is offstage undressing. That is, only when the text ceases its 
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pursuit of mercurial Malachi can the political significance of both 
Mulligan’s activity and the structure of relationships within the chapter 
fully emerge. Not only then does Mulligan demonstrate at the level of 
content the workings of ideology, but his structural function as 
character also serves to reproduce the method of ideology. It might be 
called the “distraction ploy,” and one sees it in operation every single 
day in the capitalist media. 

Thus, it may be comforting to witness a. “free” press exposing the 
depradations of capitalism in the Bhopals and Love Canals of the world 
until one remembers that the newspaper or TV network is itself part of 
a giant monopolistic corporation, which ipso facto renders it unable to 
ask the more profound question: what sort of system allows such 
depradation to occur? Like Mulligan, the news media are prevented 
from asking such a question because they are so implicated in the 
system whose effects (only) they are so adroit at exposing. And so, like 
Mulligan, they plunge into their daily activities as if the question simply 
does not exist. As Mulligan puts it: “I’m inconsequent” (1.235). Insofar 
as he reproduces ideology he is, on the contrary, “consequent,” but his 
blasphemy and mockery in no way threaten the “two masters.” Just as at 
the end of the chapter the sea appears to assimilate Mulligan into itself, 
so imperialism accommodates his mockery without ruffle or splash.5 

Haines, however, is undoubtedly consequent, at least in his 
symbolic role as the “seas’ ruler” (1.574). Even the symbolism associated 
with his cigarette case reinforces the point, “a smooth silver case in 
which twinkled a green stone” (1.615-16). The obvious reference 
suggests that Haines holds the “emerald isle” in the palm of his hand, 
yet another example of English ownership of the Irish. But, ironically, 
one cannot even be certain that the green stone connotes Ireland, 
despite Stephen’s own assumption in “Scylla and Charybdis” that it 
does. In that chapter, hearing that Haines has rushed off to buy Hyde’s 
Lovesongs of Connacht (“The peatsmoke is going to his head, John 
Eglinton opined” [9.100]), Stephen recalls his talk with Haines in 
“Telemachus”: “We feel in England. Penitent thief. Gone. I smoked his 
baccy. Green twinkling stone. An emerald set in the ring of the sea” 
(9.102). Two elements Stephen thinks are worth recalling, apparently: 
Haines’s mystification of England’s “unfair” treatment of the Irish into: 
“It seems history is to blame” (1.649); and the acceptance of a cigarette 
from Haines, a minuscule act of complicity in English domination. 
Perhaps as an act of Irish resistance Stephen quotes from a poem by 
Henry Grattan Curran, the second line of which reads, “An emerald set 
in the ring of the sea” (Gifford 162). But the words could as easily 
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allude to John of Gaunt’s speech praising England in Richard II 
(11.i.46): “This precious stone set in the silver sea.” (The ambiguity is 
repeated in “Aeolus,” where one of the headlines proclaims: ERIN, 
GREEN GEM OF THE SILVER SEA [7.237].) No matter which 
allusion is preferred, however, “England” remains in possession.® 

Why does Haines think that Stephen is “not a gentleman”? Does he 
mean that Stephen is not from the “right” social class, or that Stephen 
fails to act “like” a gentleman, the definition of which must be left inside 
Haines’s head? Probably the latter, if we are to believe Mulligan, who 
says, “He can’t make you out” (1.54). Although Stephen has “the real 
Oxford manner” (1.54)—presumably a combination of intellectual 
arrogance and social hauteur—still Haines cannot “make him out” or 
pin him down. This is not only ungentlemanly, but extremely 
threatening to one who is accustomed patriarchally to fixing a label and 
thus a “meaning” on the constitutive elements of his world. Meaning for 
Haines, however, is not something to be approached rationally; rather, 
as his pursuit of Irish “folk” sayings demonstrates, Haines’s whole 
enterprise is tinged with a racist interest to keep the “wild Irish” (1.731) 
at a distance (“I have to visit your national library today” [1.469-70; 
italics added]), while at the same time keeping them labeled and thus 
“possessed.” Racism, the grotesque conclusion to which the fixing 
mentality inclines, becomes overt when Haines declares: “I don’t want 
to see my country fall into the hands of German jews either. That’s our 
national problem, I’m afraid, just now” (1.667-68).’ 

Haines’s assertion about the Jews, coming as it does immediately 
after his evasion of responsibility for England’s treatment of Ireland (“It 
seems history is to blame”), illustrates the dynamic of racism: if you 
want to deflect attention from the true origins of a national problem, 
blame a vulnerable minority. What Haines achieves with his deflections 
is, as Herbert Marcuse in One-Dimensional Man puts it, “the closing of 
the universe of discourse” (84). With such ideological equations all 
thought is circumscribed as speaker and listener contemplate the 
hypnotic definition, unable to engage in rational discourse. Stephen 
neither responds to this nor indeed does he speak to Haines again, for 
he recognizes that Haines’s discourse rests on a faulty “grammar” which 
allows him conceptually to wrench reality (here “England's problem”) 
from its actual historical production and to substitute a distortion 
(England is in “the hands of German jews”) which, if repeated often 
enough, will become the “real” reality. 

An episode in “Wandering Rocks” in which Haines reappears 
suggests that this question of grammaticality is not trivial. Entering a 
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tearoom, Mulligan points out Parnell’s brother, to which Haines replies 
with the hypercorrect “Is that he?” (10.1048). This correct grammar, 
viewed literally, means that Haines as Englishman “possesses” his own 
language, but, figuratively, it also suggests that Haines, as symbolic 
Englishman, has control of the available discourses in Ireland. It is no 
accident either that the one-legged sailor intrudes on the narrative at 
this precise point, his leg lost in England’s service a physical reminder of 
how much of the real world Haines’s ideological grammar suppresses. 
Furthermore, in this same passage Haines the “fixer” is busy accusing 
Stephen of having an “idée fixe” (10.1068).§ 

Haines’s role in the chapter begins when he is asked by Mulligan to 
open the outer doors of the Martello tower to let in light and fresh air. 
Haines asks for the key and is told it is in the lock. A lot of critical 
mileage has been extracted over the years from the key symbolism in 
Ulysses, and I do not intend to add to it. Instead, I want to ask a 
ponderous question: Why can’t Haines see the key in the lock? To be 
sure, it is dark and smoky inside the tower and that may be sufficient 
answer. But there is a sense in which Haines does not need to see the 
key, for his countrymen built the phallic tower and they remain the 
owners, and so the key is, as it were, always already in his possession. 
Nor does he appear to need money while in Dublin: he does not offer to 
pay the twopence owing to the old milkwoman—on the contrary, he 
tells Mulligan to pay up, and in the “Wandering Rocks” episode 
referred to above, it is Mulligan who orders, and presumably pays for, 
afternoon tea. However, the correct explanation of Haines’s myopia is 
probably the simple fact that he is obtuse, so that in addition to the 
political blindness he displays in this chapter he also is unable to see 
what is right under his nose. In this way it could be argued that Haines 
is the embodiment of misperception, a role he continues to enact in the 
rest of the chapter. The problem with this argument is that, though 
Haines frequently appears to be in a fog (represented linguistically by 
the “hedging” in his sentences),? there are moments (“I am an 
Englishman”; “I’m a Britisher”) when he is suddenly lucid. He may be 
ponderous and obtuse, but he is not unintelligent (who else speaks 
Gaelic in the tower, or even in Ulysses?). Rather, he is a living 
contradiction, for he both embodies the power of the English and at the 
same time performs the ideological act of suppressing recognition of 
the exploitation which that power both depends on and causes. 

Haines’s contempt for the old milkwoman, whom Stephen silently 
symbolizes as Mother Ireland, is scarcely concealed (he refers to her as 
“That woman” [1.345], speaks loudly to her, and fails to observe 
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rudimentary conversational etiquette: “We had better pay her,” he says 
[1.440] as she stands beside him) and her appearance continues, at both 
literal and symbolic levels, the theme of colonial domination. Unlike 
Haines, who knows who he is, the woman is nameless, stripped of 
identity and (Irish) language, and denied full payment for her labor. 
For Stephen she not only embodies the “nameless” Ireland of tradition 
(“silk of the kine and poor old woman”), but as Mother Ireland she is 
dismissed for serving Haines and Mulligan, “her conqueror and her gay 
betrayer” (1.405). These are indeed the roles the latter play in this short 
scene, Haines by speaking what “should” be her very own language, and 
Mulligan by joking at her expense: 

—That’s a lovely morning, sir she said. Glory to be god. 

—To whom? Mulligan said, glancing at her. Ah, to be sure. 


—The islanders, Mulligan said to Haines casually, speak 
frequently of the collector of prepuces. (1.393-94) 


Mulligan’s attempt to demystify the religious cliché, “Glory be to God,” 
is, I find, good for a laugh; it also encapsulates the way Ulysses unmasks 
deeply held assumptions about the meaning of words and concepts. 
The humor is at the milkwoman’s expense, but perhaps does not 
demean her, since the intent of demystification is positive. Not so the 
last line, with its reference to the “islanders” and to God as a “collector 
of prepuces”: here Mulligan contemptuously and correctly assumes that 
the milkwoman, standing beside him, cannot possibly decipher his 
highfalutin discourse. Mulligan not only deprives her of individuality 
but cruelly exposes her linguistic poverty (though her calculation of the 
bill [1.442-45] demonstrates a certain agility). 

Stephen, listening “in scornful silence,” is very priggish in this 
scene: “me she slights” (1.419), he thinks, though he has made no effort 
to communicate with her. But at least, in contrast to Haines and 
Mulligan, he does (silently) endow the woman with individuality, highly 
poeticized though it may be: “Crouching by a patient cow at daybreak in 
the lush field, a witch on her toadstool, her wrinkled fingers quick at the 
squirting dugs” (1.400-02). More importantly, Stephen, in recognizing 
the labor that has gone into producing a commodity, milk, succeeds in 
unveiling one of the great mystifications of our time, namely the view, 
fostered especially by advertising, that commodities exist magically, 
without input of human labor.'° Indeed, throughout Ulysses characters 
tend to relate in the first instance to commodities, and only then to each 
other, while in “Circe” commodities, the products of human labor, 
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appear like the gods of religion characterized by Marx in Capital: “In 
that world [of religion] the productions of the human brain appear as 
independent beings endowed with life, and entering into relation with 
one another and the human race” (1.72). 

The first sentence of Ulysses propels onstage a character who 
carefully holds three commodities (a bowl, a mirror, and a razor), and 
other important moments in “Telemachus” besides this one with the 
milkwoman also have the characters entering into relation with a 
commodity, such as the (same) cracked mirror, the key, and the 
cigarette case.!! In holding up the bowl, symbol of the priest’s chalice, 
and in chanting the opening of the Latin Mass, Mulligan believes that he 
exposes to ridicule the pretensions of the Church to mediate between 
God and man; indeed his mockery calls into question the whole 
existence of God.!* This parody of the Mass is the first hint that Ulysses 
will be, among other things, anticlerical and thus demystificatory. Yet, 
far from demystifying the role of the Church in Ireland, Mulligan’s 
entry sets in motion the whole series of distortions of relations prevalent 
in Ulysses. Also, while Ulysses as text constantly disrupts expectations (can 
one be both “stately” and “plump”?), Mulligan is not part of this process 
of disruption. He appears free to make criticisms, but he functions, as I 
argued earlier, to deflect attention from the reality of Irish dependence. 
Such deflection or inversion, in its concealment of contradictions, is of 
the very essence of ideology. In his literal, physical attachment to a 
commodity, Mulligan reproduces a distortion (in human relations) at 
the precise moment that he affects to undermine another distortion (the 
Latin Mass). By distorting a distortion, he thus achieves a double 
inversion. 

The opening episode of Ulysses, then, introduces a world 
constructed by imperialism, the “highest form,” according to Lenin, of 
capitalism. That sounds portentous and far removed from the normal 
concerns of Joyce criticism, but part of the value of the realism in Ulysses 
resides in its depiction of people, like the milkwoman (1.389-461), 
going about their daily business serenely unaware of the particular 
socioeconomic system they occupy. However, the three main characters 
in this episode differ from the majority in that they are indeed aware 
that there is something “wrong” with Ireland. Haines suppresses any 
personal complicity in the Irish problem by deflecting his responsibility 
onto “history,” while Mulligan proposes to “hellenise” Ireland (1.158), a 
doctor's prescription, since he would treat symptoms rather than look 
for the causes of the disease. Stephen, however, with his “two masters” 
theory (1.638—44), recognizes the origins of the Irish problem. For 
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Stephen the release from the oppression of church and (British) state 
will come through the creation of a new kind of language. (Presumably, 
he will go on to write novels something like Joyce’s Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake.) 

In the meantime, and on Stephen’s behalf, as it were, the Joycean 
texts demonstrate how release may be effected. Signs of textual 
resistance to the ideological forces that imprison Joyce’s characters do 
exist. But since the characters cannot, locked as they are within a 
fictional world, “know” the textual release being performed on their 
behalf, it follows that this dialectic is being performed for the reader's 
enlightenment. An example of resistance in “Telemachus” is the 
following: 

Woodshadows floated silently by through the morning peace 
from the stairhead seaward where he gazed. Inshore and farther 
out the mirror of water whitened, spurned by lightshod hurrying 
feet. White breast of the dim sea. The twining stresses, two by 
two. A hand plucking the harpstrings, merging their twining 
chords. Wavewhite wedded words shimmering on the dim 
tide. (1.242-47) 

The writing wavers between omniscient narration and interior 
monologue, as if uncertain of its moorings. At one level the rhythm of 
the phrases enacts the sound (and sight) of the sea, but there is more 
than poetic evocation at stake here, as there is whenever such passages 
occur in Ulysses. The passage occurs immediately after the altercation 
between Stephen and Mulligan about Stephen’s mother, which itself 
follows the comments about the wealthy Haines. It is in the “Nestor” 
episode that Stephen characterizes history as a nightmare (2.377), but 
already in “Telemachus” he is surrounded, it seems, by nightmare— 
Haines’s black panther dream and now his mother’s appearance in 
imagination as “Ghoul! Chewer of corpses!” (1.278). Haines represents 
a particular and political form of historical domination, the whole 
weight of the past. Both Stephen and Bloom are preoccupied with the 
past, but, although, like most Dubliners, they have their obsessions, both 
characters search for ways of coming to terms with the past in order to 
deal with the present: “Let me be and let me live,” says Stephen (1.279), 
while for Bloom, confronted with death, there is “plenty to see and hear 
and feel yet” (6.1003). 

History is a nightmare not only because, in Ulysses, it paralyzes life 
in the present (“We obey them in the grave” [6.126]; “God be with old 
times” [11.459]), but because it confronts the living with the tyranny of 
fact, from which it is but a short step to an unthinking reverence for 
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authority and the silencing of competing voices, the closing of the 
universe of discourse. 

Stephen challenges the static view of history (“was that only possible 
which came to pass?” [2.52]). So too does the “woodshadows” passage. 
In the midst of nightmare, ideological deflection, reification, and a 
numbing fixity of thought, the quotation reveals poetically, like a 
“wandering rock,” a different kind of world, one that is not eternally 
anchored to fixed meaning, a more fluid and dynamic world. But the 
realism of Ulysses demands that the “revolution of the word” should not 
be so easily achieved, for immediately there is a dialectical lapse into 
Stephen’s guilt-ridden obsession with his mother and her past. Yet even 
here, as the prose sinks into nightmare, there is a countermovement as 
Stephen recalls his mother’s unpaid labor: “Her shapely fingernails 
reddened by the blood of squashed lice from the children’s shirts” 
(1.268-69). Such memories are the very opposite of the hypnotic 
attachment to the past displayed by so many of the characters in Ulysses. 


NOTES 


‘Exceptions include the essays by Delany, McCormack, Hawthorn, 
Jameson, and Moretti. See also Deane, Herr, Parrinder, and the Marxist papers 
in Benstock (James Joyce). 

* See Curtis. Curtis reproduces (63) a cartoon dating from February 15, 
1882, implying a connection between the Irish and Black Africans (specifically 
the Ashanti, not the Zulus). In it the simian Irishman sits outside his hovel with 
a club under his arm. The cartoon is entitled “The King of A-Shantee.” Curtis 
notes (1) that by 1880 it was very common for the English to regard the Irish as 
“white Negroes.” 

Gifford and Seidman, in their gloss on “Cranly,” themselves draw 
attention to yet another example of British imperialism and of Catholic 
complicity. Cranly was both Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1397 (9). 

*Soon after the Gorbachev/Reagan summit in Geneva, a live TV exchange 
was arranged between Americans and Russians in studios in New York and 
Leningrad. The goodwill on both sides was heartening, but not so the mutual 
incomprehension. The Russians consistently asked that the Americans try to 
view them through, as it were, Russian eyes. The Americans seemed 
consistently to be asking the Russians: “why can’t you be more like us?” 

5 For a different view of Mulligan, see Benstock (“Telemachus” 9). 

ë Benstock makes a similar point (“Telemachus” 15). 

* What does “either” mean? It probably has the colloquial sense of “as well,” 
but its ambiguity might also be meant to suggest that Stephen (naturally, of 
course, also) shares Haines’s view of the Jews, that he is “one of us.” 

* For further discussion of the English/Irish confrontation in this passage, 
see Thomas. 
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9 Examples of linguistic “hedging” occur in the italicized words of: “But / 
say, Mulligan, you do make strong tea, don’t you?” (1.353.54). 

10 Ironically, the labor of robots in, for example, car manufacturing is 
publicized, though this may only reinforce my original point about the 
suppression of awareness among consumers of human labor in the production 
of commodities. One of the most remarkable demystifications of this subject 
occurred in John Berger’s TV series, Ways of Seeing, where he allowed the 
camera to dwell for an excruciatingly long time on the bored faces and 
repetitive work of women employed producing perfume in a factory. The gap 
between the glamor promised by advertising of the perfume and its actual 
production could not have been more telling. On this same point, Westerners 
tend to scoff at Russian newspapers for their “boring” glorification of tractor 
factories, whereas it should be seen for what it is: the opposite of capitalism's 
customary suppression of the input of human labor in commodity production. 

11 On commodities in Ulysses, see Moshenburg. 

12? The razor and the mirror symbolize, for Robert M. Adams (126), the 
religion of art (“the razor for dissection, the mirror for truthful reflection”). 
Adams sees the bowl as “representing the bubbles of soft soap, blarney, fraud 
and falsity” of art. 
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The Peasantry and the Castle: 
Kafka’s Social Psychology 


RON SMETANA 


The oldest tradition of interpreting The Castle says K. is searching 
for something transcendent and this something is religious. Proponents 
usually also claim K. seeks integration in village life, and some claim this 
is a means to the transcendent, religious end. I propose that the Castle 
is something transcendent, but that this transcendent thing is society. 
Kafka certainly writes about mystery, transcendence, and the infinite, 
but these are characteristics he saw in the human world. 

In The Castle the teacher tells K. “there is no difference between the 
peasantry and the Castle” (14), and this proves true. The particular 
configuration of the Castle depends entirely on individuals, and it varies 
and displays internal contradictions according to villagers’ perceptions 
and actions. For example, the landlord allows K. to spend the night with 
no questions asked; but Schwarzer, in the name of the Castle, demands 
a permit. The mayor is very gracious and speaks to K. of his right to 
courteous treatment; the teacher is abusive. Barnabas and his family are 
hospitable; from Lasemann’s house K. is bodily ejected. Such actions, 
although inconsistent, constitute and modify the nature of the Castle. 

The Castle is seen as always rising above the villagers and their 
differences. This is because it (society) is a single intersubjective and 
transcending entity. The villagers (except for K. and perhaps Amalia) 
mutually accept that they are part of a common, although changing and 
inharmonious, society. Even K. and Amalia recognize they are in the 
domain of the Castle—somehow encompassed, somehow playing a role 
in something outside themselves. 

The Castle is not an independent entity. It is immanent as well as 
transcendent. Its existence and meaning lie with the villagers; there is 
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no Castle other than the social realm. Even the Castle on the hill (the 
official element of village life) is part of this social milieu. Life in the 
physical castle, as in the rest of the village, conditions and is conditioned 
by society in general. Castle officials, in fact, have no greater influence 
over the social order than do other villagers. Officials are even 
remarkably inactive—as if they desire only figurehead status. On seeing 
Klamm, K. cannot tell if he is awake or asleep, and Klamm’s letters to K. 
are cunningly indefinite and inconsistent. 

Furthermore, authority is immanent in all village life, not just in 
official actions. Official orders can be challenged, tactfully or 
untactfully disobeyed, misconstrued through accident or art, or simply 
ignored. Villagers and clerks can even initiate “policies” of their own in 
the name of the Castle. The mayor indicates it is a common and 
accepted practice for clerks to take official action upon themselves 
(88-89). Schwarzer, who is neither an official nor a clerk, initiates a 
“permit policy” of his own in the name of the Castle. The mayor himself 
did not follow a “categorical” order to hire a surveyor (77). Amalia 
dramatically rejects an officials demand. And when punishment is 
meted out—to Amalia—this, too, is entirely the work of the villagers, 
with no official direction or intervention. 

The case of Amalia’s “punishment” is especially instructive 
concerning the absence of an external Castle. “We all knew that no 
definite punishment would be visited on us,” Olga tells K., “the Castle 
gave us no sign” (268). There is no official action, only spontaneous 
social shunning. Even more significant than the punishment is how the 
curse might be lifted: 


If we had suddenly put in an appearance with the news that 
everything was settled . . . was now quite cleared up .. . had now 
been made good .. . that through our influence in the Castle the 
affair had been dropped, we should certainly have been received 
again with open arms. (269-70) 


Is this just wishful thinking on the part of Amalia’s despondent sister? 
No; “I have seen that kind of thing happen to others once or twice 
already” (270), she says. Villagers can publicly lie about the Castle, its 
actions, and their status and get away with it. Or rather, to put it in 
terms that equate the Castle with society, villagers are not lying about 
the Castle—they are creating the Castle. They carve their own niches in 
the community and, synergetically, this is the Castle. 

K. desires to be accepted by the Castle (he desires social 
acceptance). In particular, his efforts are directed at being accepted as 
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the village land-surveyor—as opposed to being accepted “for himself.” 
Although K. intellectually knows “vocation and life [are] interlaced” 
(75) in the village, he does not apply this knowledge to his actions. His 
difficulty in reaching the Castle is that in his actions he does not take 
into account the dual nature of society as transcendent yet immanent. 
He senses and responds to the transcendent aspect of society, but in 
practice he ignores its immanent quality; thus it is to society as an 
abstract, independent entity he addresses himself. He futilely appeals to 
the Castle for acceptance without seeming to understand the Castle 
cannot speak for itself. 

Individual officials and villagers can speak, of course, and they are 
willing to give him formal recognition. They all play his game and call 
him “Land-Surveyor.” But this is not enough to satisfy K. He wants 
acceptance in everyday village life, and he wants it to come through his 
Land-Surveyor title. This is just not how the village works. At least, the 
village does not work this way when the title is so obviously based on 
fraud, as in K.’s case—where late-night beer drinkers shake their heads 
over such a poor performance.! K. disregards such considerations, 
however, and persists in his obsession concerning personal acceptance 
through formal recognition. 

The social psychology of The Castle can be found in one of Kafka’s 
brief “Fragments,” identified by Max Brod as a preliminary study for 
The Castle: 


If you want to be introduced into a strange family, you find 
someone who is a common acquaintance and ask him to do you 
the favor. If you cannot find one, you possess yourself in 
patience. ... 

All this is quite obvious, only K. does not understand it. 
Recently he has got it into his head that he must penetrate into 
the family of our lord of the manor, and yet he does not attempt 
to do so by social means, but by going straight ahead. . . . the way 
he is trying to go is simply impossible... . (Wedding 
Preparations 292-93) 


It seems clear The Castle and the “Fragment” are about “social means” to 
a social end, and about one person who is out of tune with this. 

While religious interpretations are consistent with much of this, 

they are not evidenced in the story. The strongest candidate for 

anything supernatural in The Castle is K.’s telephone call to the Castle, 
when he hears a buzz “like the hum of countless children’s voices—but 
yet not a hum, the echo rather of voices singing at an infinite 
distance. . .” (27). Yet even this is not clearly religious, and not 
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inconsistent with a purely social interpretation. The medium is, after all, 
a telephone, and the message seems to be that society is not a monolithic 
fortress but a shared tradition evolved through many generations. 

There is no clear evidence of the Castle as religious, and there is in 
fact an explicit rejection of religious meaning. As K. looks at the Castle, 
he sees only one tower. He considers whether it is a church: 


in his mind he compared the church tower at home with the 
tower above him. The church tower . . . [had] a loftier goal than 
the humble dwelling-houses, and a clearer meaning than the 
muddle of everyday life. The tower above him here—the only 
one visible—[was] the tower of a house, as was now evident. 
(12) 
What towers above K. is houses and their meaning, not churches.? 

Homer Swander offers a religious interpretation of The Castle with 
the unusual twist of saying K. rejects village life in order to pursue 
spirituality. He correctly points out that K. does not, in general, envy or 
try to befriend the villagers. But K.’s detachment from the villagers can 
be explained by his social naiveté, his social ineptitude, his lack of 
foresight, the fact that most villagers are not very pleasant, and the fact 
that the villagers are not very happy. K. spurns individuals to aim at 
society. And he does not comprehend that, whatever acceptance he 
might receive, his life among the villagers would be (is) equally 
unenviable. K.’s problem lies not in dealing with God and the spiritual, 
but in dealing with people and the “muddle of everyday life.” 

In the view I have presented, the Castle transcends the lives and 
actions of individual villagers but has no existence apart from village 
life. It is the totality of life in the village—all inhabitants and their lives, 
perceptions, and interactions. The Castle (society) has a historical 
tradition; it is entrenched and supra-personal due to generations of 
intersubjective “construction.” Yet it is also shifting and nebulous due to 
the ongoing lives of its members and their different points of view; the 
Castle must include the spontaneous, autonomous, conflicting acts of 
individuals. The many discrepancies, fluctuations, and ambiguities in 
village life are incorporated in the edifice and superseded. This occurs 
in an unorganized, piecemeal fashion, and the castle on the hill is the 
symbol of this haphazard, and perhaps typical, society: “a rambling pile 
... Of innumerable small buildings . . . a wretched-looking town, a 
huddle of village houses . . . with battlements that were irregular, 
broken, fumbling. . .” (11-12). 
| K's place in the irregular human world is as the socially fumbling 
individual. He appears oblivious to the contingent, immanent aspect of 
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society—the fact that society originates with and emanates from 
individuals and individual action. K. thus shuts himself off from the 
Castle although the Castle is not necessarily closed to him. In fact, there 
are many people who greet K. with openness and friendship, but he is 
always looking over their heads. Some people even counsel K. directly 
about his hyperopia: the teacher flatly informs K. of the nature of the 
Castle (“There is no difference between the peasantry and the Castle”), 
the landlady unsuccessfully tries to get him to adopt a “social path” to 
society, and the mayor tries but fails to get K. to consider the social 
significance of official action (95). K. does stay in the village, and he 
thereby becomes part of the Castle without recognizing the niche he 
occupies in it. His unique and unsatisfying status in the village comes 
from his refusal to act on the knowledge that society is immanent—that 
the peasantry is the Castle. 


NOTES 
1 Concerning K.’s fraud, see also Steinberg and Sokel. 
2 For other convincing objections to religious interpretations, see Heller, 
Kuna 136-39, and Neider 3-57. 
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Dialectics of Knowing in 
Women in Love 


JAcK F. STEWART 


A dialectics of knowing and not-knowing, doing and being, 
permeates Lawrence’s Women in Love.! The terms knowing, knowledge, 
know occur in a variety of contexts, signifying subtle gradations of 
awareness and experience. Lawrence’s art-speech has a density that at 
first seems to submerge semantic distinctions. But puzzling verbal 
echoes only challenge the reader to make more acute distinctions. 
Fredric Jameson observes that the “profoundly comparative character 
of the dialectical work is operative . . . in the form of the differential 
perception, which . . . allows us to see what something is through the 
simultaneous awareness of what it is not” (311). The interplay of 
meanings within Lawrence’s text might be compared with the 
“paradoxical mingling of contraries” in Baudelaire’s synesthesia, which 
turns out to be “not so much a way of mingling sensations as rather of 
distinguishing them” (Jameson 317). 

The impact of difference is all the greater when it emerges from a 
pattern of sameness. Michael Ragussis, referring to the Saussurean 
\linguistic model, observes that “{Lawrence] will choose the same word 
---. Or two words from the same root. . . and make us see that we can 
‘understand these words, or more precisely, their use, only through 
ttheir difference” (183). Leo Bersani, conversely, shows how Lawrence's 


“paradoxical expressions . . . keep meaning poised between two 

scontradictory words or expressions . . .” (163). Bersani remarks that 

ue . . . . a 
Lawrence plays dangerously with . . . similarities; we are always being 


asked to make crucial but almost imperceptible distinctions”; but what is 
mearly identical linguistically may “serve the most finely differentiating 
eacuvity” (176, 179). Lawrence’s strategy of contrasts makes vital 
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distinctions spring into focus within a single phrase or reverberate 
across wide spaces of the text. 
The meaning of words in the novel is a complex function of their 
changing contexts. Mikhail Bakhtin observes: 
The word, breaking through to its own meaning and its own 
expression across an environment full of alien words and 
variously evaluating accents, harmonizing with some of the 
elements in this environment and striking a dissonance with 
others, is able, in this dialogized process, to shape its own stylistic 
profile and tone. (Dialogic Imagination 277) 


Who says what and how makes a difference here. As well as dialogic 
relations between the speech acts of characters and between their words 
and lives, there are dialectical relations between concepts and values. 
While dialogic relations involve “a constant interaction between mean- 
ings, all of which have the potential of conditioning others” (426; 
Glossary), dialectical relations imply an interaction of opposites leading 
(or tending to lead) to a third way or synthesis. 

The complexity of Lawrence’s novel derives from an intermingling 
of dialogic and dialectical elements. The novelist’s art-speech is forever 
reaching through words toward a vital meaning or experience that 
cannot be fixed. Conventional words and phrases are destabilized, 
subjected to ironic reconsideration; “in the last issues,” words give 
out—they are only a partial means to understanding. Instead of fixities, 
there is a dialectical play of ideas through which new values emerge. 
Core words like knowledge—on which I shall focus in this essay—bear an 
extraordinary burden of transvaluation; they are the nodal points of 
Lawrence’s dialectics. 

“Class-room” (ch. 3) offers a diagnosis of hypertrophied knowing, 
and a learning experience for the reader.? Rather than inventing new 
words, Lawrence overcomes the inertia of the old ones, subjecting them 
to “dialectical reversals” (Jameson) or transformations. Hermione’s 
rhapsodic, self-conscious parroting of Birkin’s ideology drives him to 
excoriate her insincerity. Birkin, in this debate, is for knowledge, in its 
neglected sensual forms and as learning in education; but he is against 
the “false, meretricious” sublimation of sensory experience into ideas. 
He would like to transcend the Manichaean dialectic of light and 
darkness, mental consciousness and “real sensuality,” but finds himself 
trapped in a war of words and in the contradictions of a “deliberate 
voluntary consciousness.” He breaks through Hermione’s “defences of 
aesthetic knowledge, and culture, and world-visions” (Women in Love 
17), but in doing so exposes himself to ridicule. 
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“Class-room” is indeed pedagogical, with Mr. School-Inspector 
Birkin on his high horse; Lawrence brilliantly states the “knowledge” 
theme, but foregrounds the impasse that Birkin gets into by tackling it 
on an exclusively verbal and intellectual plane. Words are slippery, and 
Hermione is able to turn truth into lies by preaching what she does not 
practice. In the context of her overweening intellectualism, Hermione’s 
critique of knowledge is clearly “a lie.” Birkin relates her compulsive 
knowing to the myth of the Fall, a recurring theme in Women in Love: 
“To know, that is your all, that is your life—you have only this, this 
knowledge,’ he cried. ‘There is only one tree, there is only one fruit, in 
your mouth’” (40)—the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, not of Life.’ 
Hermione’s willful rejection of knowledge is a Rousseauistic pose. She is 
tormented by the self-consciousness she verbally denounces, and behind 
that pose is the class consciousness that props up an insufficient sense of 
being. 

Hermione is an ectoplasm into which Lawrence pours some of his 
own negative tendencies, in order to distance himself from them and 
distinguish the verbal shell of an idea from its existential core. In 
Hermione’s case, the incongruity of being and words, substance and 
shadow, condemns her rather than the ideas—which might (or might 
not) be true in another context. She complains: “‘If I know about the 
flower, don’t I lose the flower and have only the knowledge?’ ” (41). But 
as Leone Vivante says of knowledge in art, “[the] very flower of the idea 
must be born with the execution” (63). He cites Lawrence— “knowledge 
is an experience, not a formula” (Etruscan Places)—and maintains that 
vital knowledge is potentiality. What exasperates Birkin in Hermione’s 
secondhand knowledge-of-knowledge is that she entirely misses what 
Vivante calls the “newness, uniqueness, individuality . . . potentiality, 
simplicity, inner transparency” of real thinking (89), let alone of “vital 
sensual reality.” While “Thought is a man in his wholeness wholly 
attending” (Complete Poems 673), Hermione’s mind is a “ghost in the 
machine,” given over to mechanical rendering of another's ideas. 
Knowledge must become “intrinsic’—must be tested on the pulses— 
before it can be genuinely life-informing. Hermione’s ready-made 
concepts show a “fatal halfness,” whereas “the essential movement of all 
dialectical criticism,” according to Jameson, “is to reconcile the inner 
and the outer, the intrinsic and the extrinsic, the existential and the 
historical . . .” (330-31). 

It may seem logically contradictory that Birkin lays such emphasis 
on unknowingness as a precondition for sensual knowing. But this 
apparent paradox lies at the heart of the Lawrencean dialectics, in 
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which “unknowingness,” a receptive state of openness, converges with 
vital “knowing,” a will-less state of oneness with Being.* While Birkin’s 
statement that “‘You’ve got to lapse out before you can know what 
sensual reality is, lapse into unknowingness, and give up your volition’” 
(44) conveys “a complete truth” in terms of Lawrence’s theme, it reflects 
ironically on Birkin, who is lecturing in strident tones about a condition 
he cannot achieve through his will. 

Birkin’s lecture is lost on Hermione, a creature incapable of 
change, but not on Ursula, who is “concerned . . . with solving her own 
problems in the light of his words” (42-43). Her knowledge of Birkin 
comes from living interaction: “[she] was watching him . . . not really 
aware of what she was seeing” (44). Ursula’s half-conscious viewpoint 
enables Lawrence to bring out the dialogic relation between Birkin’s 
conscious and unconscious, verbal and physical modes of expression. 
What she observes is “a great physical attractiveness in him—a curious 
hidden richness, that came through his thinness and pallor like another 
voice conveying another knowledge of him” (44; italics added). By venting his 
anger in words, he is sublimating his frustration (“words themselves do 
not convey meaning . . . they are but a gesture we make . . .” [186]); but 
by articulating the dialectical opposite of his own mental consciousness, 
he is embarking on a quest for wholeness. 

Potential forms of knowing tend to be culturally determined; thus 
Birkin studies icons from other cultures in order to inoculate his given 
knowledge with contrary modes of sensation and perception. When 
Hermione finds him copying “a Chinese drawing of geese,” “she [lays] 
as it were violent hands on him to extract his secrets from him. She must 
know. It was .. . an obsession in her to know all he knew” (89). Having 
rudely cut off Birkin’s exposition to Ursula about “ ‘living in another 
world, from another centre’ ” (45), Hermione now forces him to share 
his nascent knowledge with her. Unable to assimilate his vision of “the 
lotus mystery,” Hermione feels “destroyed . . . with some insidious 
occult potency” (89). Birkin has dissolved the tight knot of conscious- 
ness in her head and forced her to collapse into the unconscious. But he 
suffers the consequence not long after when, “purely unconscious in 
ecstasy,” she tries to brain him with the ball of lapis lazuli. 

Hermione’s intellection is the antithesis of Birkin’s intuition—“[she] 
gained so slowly and with such effort her final and barren conclusions 
of knowledge . . .” (292). Part of her problem is the decadent cultural 
matrix with which she identifies herself. The more she tries to be an 
“inviolate priestess,” the more she is violated by the flux of corruption 
her idealism denies. Gudrun stares right into the evil eye and knows the 
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“festering chill” of corruption; Hermione tries to wrest her vision from 
her when she commandeers the sketchbook. While Gudrun’s knowl- 
edge of the flux is continuous with “the flood of destructive creation” 
(172), Hermione clings to a static and obsolete order: “The old great 
truths had been true. And she was a leaf of the old great tree of 
knowledge, that was withering now” (293). This metaphor of the Fall 
links Hermione with Birkin’s image of mankind as “‘a dead tree, 
covered with fine brilliant galls of people’” (126). For the Heraclitean 
novelist, there can be no vital knowledge that is simply founded on the 
past, arrested and systematized within a set pattern of civilization. 
Hermione is a false priestess, whose cult of knowledge—based on dead 
not living forms—is a cover-up for cynicism and despair. 

The oracular Hermione describes Birkin’s changeableness as an 
unstable pattern of “action and reaction,” repeating his own charge 
against Halliday (95)—such dialogic echoes abound—and reducing his 
impulsive being to an automatic mechanism like her own. To her way of 
thinking, Birkin’s dialectical struggle is simply self-contradiction and 
disequilibrium, “[a] directionless reaction between animalism and 
spiritual truth [that] would go on in him till he tore himself in two 
between the opposite directions . . .” (297). Thus she reduces the 
dialectical search for wholeness to a self-canceling pattern that can 
never achieve synthesis. But Birkin is a “changer,” who can react 
positively to “things against [him]self” and his culture (79). Instead of 
becoming locked in a duel to the death, Birkin and Ursula “[rouse] each 
other to a fine passion of opposition” (126), and such opposition can 
stimulate understanding.® In a letter from the period of “The Sisters,” 
Lawrence affirms that “the source of all life and knowledge is in man 
and woman, and the source of all living is in the interchange and the 
meeting and mingling of these two: man-life and woman-life, man- 
knowledge and woman-knowledge, man-being and woman-being” (Letters II 
281; italics added). A progression from life to knowledge to being is 
implicit here—the pattern of Birkin’s quest and Lawrence's dialectic. 

Ursula, who is rooted in being, instantly sees through Hermione’s 
pretensions to knowledge (297). She also feels “the tightness, the 
enclosure of Gudrun’s presence” (13). Her sister’s characteristic mode 
of seeing is to enclose within a frame, and this is the link between her 
self-contained being and her nearly perfect art of miniatures. In this 
respect, Gudrun, the sculptor, is a caricature of Katherine Mansfield, 
the short-story writer: 


She saw each one [of the guests at the wedding] as a complete 
figure, like a character in a book, or a subject in a picture, or a 
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marionette in a theatre, a finished creation. She loved to 
recognise their various characteristics, to place them in their true 
light, give them their own surroundings, settle them for ever as 
they passed before her along the path to the church. She knew 
them, they were finished, sealed and stamped and finished with, 
for her. There were none that had anything unknown, 
unresolved... . (14) 


Her aesthetic knowledge of “a finished creation” is the opposite of 
Michelangelo’s art of the non finito, or of Birkin’s faith in the 
“(fathomless] mystery of creation” (479). Such “knowledge” is more like 
the first stage of “aesthetic intellection” described by Stephen Dedalus, 
in James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man: “the esthetic 
image is first luminously apprehended as selfbounded and selfcon- 
tained upon the unmeasurable background of space or time which is 
not it. You apprehend it as one thing. . . . That is integritas” (212). 
Gudrun’s instant knowing of the people she sees does not seem to pass 
beyond isolating and arresting them in static form; it substitutes 
momentary impressions for Aquinian “wholeness.” Like Gerald's 
industry or Loerke’s art, her knowing quickly reduces the organic to the 
inorganic. Rejecting the unseen, her art manipulates surfaces, erasing 
or distorting the inner reality. It substitutes formal conciseness for the 
“trembling instability of the balance” (Phoenix 528) that is the dialogic 
and dialectic life of the novel. 

Gudrun’s knowing of the passersby is a parody of the nineteenth- 
century novelist’s belief in the “old stable ego” of the character, rejected 
by Lawrence (Letters IJ 183). Her taxonomy of the field of human 
differences tags each unknown individual with a fixed identity. The 
artists image becomes the alienated product of a mind working in 
cold-blooded detachment. In reducing the human flux, with all its 
unseen potential, to precisely delineated forms, Gudrun’s perception 
reduces process to product and character to caricature. Her “destruc- 
tive creation” is the static opposite of the vitalist novel’s “stream of 
synthetic creation” (172), in which nothing can be nailed down (Phoenix 
528). Lawrence does not make his novel “follow the lines of certain 
characters,” but allows the characters to follow “some other rhythmic 
form” (Letters II 184). His revolutionary desire is to open up the novel to 
modes of investigation that cannot be preconceived. Ever-changing 
relationships between characters emerge from the dialogic imagination 
of the novelist, whose art is always a tug-of-war between formal and 
contingent tendencies (cf. Murdoch 20). The dialectical tension between 
the desire to know and judge, as in some “Dies Irae,” and the desire to 
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affirm the ever-changing flux is strong in Women in Love—and it is the 
tension between such opposites that animates Lawrence’s art. 

Gudrun regards others with “objective curiosity,” as material for 
her art, just as Gerald regards men and matter as instruments of his 
will. It is a challenge to the artist to meet “something not quite so 
preconcluded,” and when Gerald enters her field of vision, he makes a 
violent impact on her senses that disrupts her usual way of knowing. 
“[This] knowledge of him in her essence, this powerful apprehension of 
him” (15) arouses a poignant desire for more knowledge. Struck as if by 
a revelation, Gudrun feels a need to know what it is that can arouse her 
in this way. Thus her quest for knowledge of the other turns back on 
herself in solipsistic reactions. 

Gudrun’s way of knowing by dragging the essence out of a person 
or object is enacted in the cognitive rituals of her art. The opening 
paragraph of “Sketch-Book” (ch. 10) is a magical evocation of her 
powerful consciousness devouring the male essence of the water-plants: 


Gudrun . . . was seated like a Buddhist, staring fixedly at the 
water-plants that rose succulent from the mud of the low shores. 
... She could feel their turgid fleshy structure as in a sensuous 
vision, she knew how they rose out of the mud, she knew how they 
thrust out from themselves, how they stood stiff and succulent 
against the air. (119) 


What she knows includes the phallic sensuality of Gerald, and what she 
sees reflects the “flux of corruption” that Birkin articulates in 
“Water-Party.” Her penetrating dissection of this corner of the marsh, 
with its symbols of corruption, reflects the “inverse” of “synthetic 
creation” (172). Art and sexuality are transmuted in Gudrun’s mind 
into “the flowering mystery of the death-process,” as her “sensuous 
vision” reveals a sadomasochistic desire to know—to possess, manipulate, 
destroy, and discard —the spontaneous being in herself and others. 
Birkin’s knowledge of “the lotus mystery” (89) parallels and 
supplements Gudrun’s vision of the water-plants. Whereas her 
knowledge involves a sensuous interpenetration of mind and matter, his 
advances beyond psycho-aesthetic consciousness to metaphysical under- 
standing. In “Water-Party,” he prophetically forges a link between 
Gudrun’s way of seeing/knowing and her way of being “in love.” It is 
through “the process of destructive creation” (172), that Gudrun gives 
birth to her art in “Sketch-Book” and conceives of her passion for 
Gerald. The destructive-creative complex of such knowing is highlighted 
by juxtaposition with her sister’s mode of being. The looseness, lightness, 
freedom, and spontaneous motion of Ursula contrast with the chilling 
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intensity of Gudrun, with her X-ray vision and mental stranglehold of 
the object. 

While Ursula “drift[s] away, unconscious like the butterflies” 
(119)—whose natural orange halo contrasts with the unnatural “arctic 
light” that seemed to enclose Gudrun and Gerald (15)—Gudrun’s 
sensuous vision vibrates with the intensity of a mind grasping and 
processing matter. Her knowing matches Gerald’s doing, which reduces 
“inanimate matter” to the substance of his will. Gudrun’s desire to arrest 
and anatomize the flux betrays an “inorganic principle” that she shares 
not just with Gerald and Loerke (the missing link between art and 
industry), but with modernists such as Eliot, Joyce, Pound, and Picasso. 

In the first part of “Death and Love” (ch. 24) Gerald submerges 
Gudrun in his own fear of death, and “[her] eyes [are] dark and stricken 
with knowledge” (328). She has experienced her lover’s utter negation 
of life in “Water-Party,” and has an intuitive knowledge of the void 
toward which they are both gravitating. Gerald thinks the only way to 
escape the void is by doing something (preferably violent). But Ursula 
explains to Birkin, when he is at an impasse and does not know what to 
do: “ ‘Why should you always be doing? . . . It is so plebeian. I think it is 
much better to be really patrician, and to do nothing but just be oneself, 
like a walking flower’” (125; italics added). 

The dialectics of doing and being are homologous with those of 
knowing and not-knowing. Gerald’s will-to-power is entropic; he avoids 
knowledge that might lead to change, and accuses Birkin of liking 
“things against [himself]” (79). His occasional flashes of insight do not 
emerge from a comprehensive use of the intellect, as Birkin’s do, but 
burst through his defenses with negative impact. He “resent[s]” Birkin’s 
intuition of “ultimate physical consciousness” in the African Fetish, 
because he “want[s] to keep certain illusions” (79); he does not want to 
face the dialectical opposite of his own culture. Yet he sees the Fetish 
“vividly, with his spirit,” and, in a sudden insight, identifies this icon of 
mindless, passive sensation with the masochistic Pussum: “As in a 
dream, he knew her” (79). 

Birkin, after attacking the moon/Magna Mater image and reflecung 
further on the Fetish, wins a different knowledge of himself and his 
cultural predicament, a knowledge of (if not in) dissolution and 
corruption. This knowledge partakes of its subject through a 
paradoxical involvement and detachment. Birkin’s task in the novel is to 
integrate sensation and reflection, as complementary ways of knowing. 
As a prophet of the corruption around him, he has developed 
heightened perceptions of himself and his society. In “Mino” (ch. 13), 
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he prepares for mutual initiation with Ursula, when he tells her: “ʻI 
don’t know what I want of you. I deliver myself over to the unknown, in 
coming to you... >” (147). Readiness to move toward the unknown is 
the condition of creative growth in The Rainbow, where Ursula first 
conceives that “a Son of God would come to her from the unknown” 
(see 274-75, 493). The unknown—a key factor in the complex dialectics 
of the two novels—can only be validated as an unspeakable plenum by 
contradistinction with the known. 

V. Sepčić refers to “the law of secret subterranean affinities that are 
to be found everywhere in Women in Love,” and to “the curious 
cross-linking of the themes and motifs . . . which manifests itself . . . as 
a constant interchangeability of the psychic characteristics of the four 
major characters . . .” (II: 17, 42). These dialectical interpretations are 
related to dreamlike splittings of the self in expressionist drama, for 
which Sepčić finds the “ultimate literary model [in] Dostoevsky” (II: 53, 
n. 26). Thus Birkin the prophet, who has certain affinities with Gudrun 
the artist, finds “the flux of corruption” more vital than the “static and 
mechanical” will of characters like Hermione and Malleson. Reflecting 
on the Fetish, he feels ”[the] impulse . . . for mindless progressive 
knowledge through the senses” to be “imminent in himself” (253). In 
talking of “the river of dissolution,” he posits a symbiosis of 
regeneration and degeneration, one coming out of—or at least 
after—the other. Ursula protests: “ ‘You want to destroy our hope. You 
want us to be deathly’”; but Birkin replies: “‘No . . . I only want us to 
know what we are’” (173). Knowing is vital for him: without negative 
knowledge of the “death-process” there can be no positive knowledge of 
life and change.” Birkin’s own “knowledge in dissolution and 
corruption” (253) is not a terminal condition, but a penetration into the 
secrets of being. Without knowing the entropic currents in his culture 
{and in himself), he can neither subsume nor integrate them into a 
more vital synthesis. As Sepčić observes, “the inner dialectics of the novel 
maintains that the state of vital tension sustained between the rational 
and the irrational, the conscious and the unconscious, the body and the 
mind, is essential for the integrity of being” (I: 437; italics added). 

By contrast, knowledge as a purely destructive phenomenon can 
take the form of obscene or demonic recognition, as in “Rabbit” (ch. 
18). Such knowledge creates a wordless but instant bond between 
Gudrun and Gerald: “Their eyes met in knowledge” and “[they] were 
implicated with each other in abhorrent mysteries” (238, 242). In 
tormenting the rabbit, they mutually arouse and acknowledge 
deep-seated sadomasochistic impulses. A demonic knowledge enters 
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into their pact, which is the counterpart of the salvational Blutbriider- 
schaft Birkin offers to Gerald. The scene is a ritual initiation into occult 
knowledge, in which Gerald and Gudrun make a Faustian pact with 
powers latent in themselves. 

The image of the Fall into knowledge, with which Birkin belabors 
Hermione, is also applied to Gudrun and Ursula when, as “sisters of 
Artemis,” they close themselves off against men in a sisterly pact: “They 
continued radiant in their easy female transcendency. . . . And they 
armed each other with knowledge, they extracted the subtlest flavours 
from the apple of knowledge. It was curious how their knowledge was 
complementary, that of each to that of the other” (262). While the 
self-sufficient intimacy that envelops them in a closed circle represents a 
temporary reaction in Ursula, it foreshadows Gudrun’s insidious 
“companionship in intelligence” with Loerke. Increasingly locked up in 
her own acute consciousness, she uses her lovers as “fuel for the 
transport of this subtle knowledge, for a female art, the art of pure, 
perfect knowledge in sensuous understanding” (449). But it is only after 
Birkin’s aborted proposal that Ursula joins her sister in a pact of 
“supreme repudiation,” the antithesis of that “unspeakable communica- 
tion in touch” she later achieves with her lover. 

In “Excurse” (ch. 23), the dialectical opposition of knowing and 
being is resolved in a deeper synthesis. The “obscene recognition” that 
Gerald and Gudrun have of each other is replaced by “pure presence, 
not to be thought of, even known” (313). Knowing is no longer a 
predatory wresting of secrets from the other, but a free exchange that 
stems from “the deepest physical mind” (318). The “unthinkable 
knowledge” these lovers share contrasts sharply with “the forever 
unconscious, unthinkable red ether of the beyond” that saturates 
Gerald and Gudrun’s initiation. The achievement of “Excurse” is to 
transcend the dichotomy of knowing and being in a creative synthesis of 
physical and spiritual awareness. Hence the abundance of oxymoronic 
phrases, such as “mystically-physically,” “deepest physical mind,” 
“unspeakable communication.” The allotropic state of being/knowing 
here is not to be confused with the “mindless sensuality” of the Fetish. It 
is another kind of knowledge that fuses mind and _ senses—as 
Lawrence's language, reflecting the “struggle for verbal consciousness,” 
fuses opposites. 

Some readers have found Lawrence’s rhetoric excessive, especially 
where layers of cultural dialectic overlay personal experience. Butin the 
following passage, he seems to describe an ideal synthesis—the 
imaginary, last phase of his dialectic—rather than an actual experience: 
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He knew what it was to have the strange and magical current of 
force in his back and loins, and down his legs, force so perfect 
that it stayed him immobile, and left his face subtly, mindlessly 
smiling. He knew what it was to be awake and potent in that 
other basic mind, the deepest physical mind. (318) 


Parallel phrasing underscores the role of knowing, even in this 
consummate state of being. But ordinary consciousness is completely 
suspended: “Darkness and silence must fall perfectly on her, then she 
could know mystically, in unrevealed touch. She must lightly, mindlessly 
connect with him, have the knowledge which is death of knowledge, the 
reality of surety in not-knowing” (319). Lawrence’s paradoxes point to 
an experience that, by definition, lies beyond words. 

Ordinary knowing is an obstacle to this fuller state of being; it is 
only by suspending the mechanical activity of consciousness that Birkin 
and Ursula can achieve “paradisal unknowing.” The term “knowledge” 
is transvalued, emptied of its usual associations and filled with new (or 
opposite) ones. The lovers communicate through the language of touch: 
“He knew her darkly, with the fullness of dark knowledge. Now she 
would know him, and he too would be liberated” (319). The freedom of 
“star equilibrium” is reached through a dialectics of knowing and 
not-knowing. 

The “mysterious night” that enfolds the lovers is a state of being 
“never to be seen with the eye, or known with the mind, only known as 
a palpable revelation of living otherness” (320). This unspeakable 
knowledge is mediated by a tactile language, and there is no translation 
of this “dark, subtle reality” (319) into mental images or concepts. 
There are no mirrors or electric lights in this night, but for those who 
can “lapse out” and “give up [their] volition” (44), there is “unspeakable 
communication in touch . . . a mystery, the reality of that which can 
never be known, vital, sensual reality that can never be transmuted into 
mind content . . .” (320). So sacramental is the experience, suggested by 
paradox and negation,® that the lovers “hid[e] away the remembrance 
and the knowledge” (320). 

Gudrun’s passion for Gerald, on the contrary, is vitiated by her 
desire to know his essence, as she knows the structure of the 
water-plants, and to use it as the instrument of her subtle female will for 
“knowledge in disintegration” —a half-conscious nostalgia for the abyss 
that links her with her opposite, the “utterly mindless” Fetish. Her 
desire for forbidden knowledge is again expressed in imagery of the 
Fall. Kissing Gerald under the bridge, “[she] reached up, like Eve 
reaching to the apples on the tree of knowledge . . . though her passion 
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was a transcendent fear of the thing he was. . .” (331). Her tactile 
exploration of Gerald’s face in the dark—a face that he himself thinks 
of with fear as “a composition mask” —breaks through his defenses, just 
as Maurice Pervin unmasks the hollow Bertie Reid in “The Blind Man.” 
The delicate fingers of the artist, accustomed to sculpting clay (symbol 
of death and corruption), are expert in “destructive creation”: they 
reduce the unknown to a material essence, an image known and molded 
by the will. “Her soul thrilled with complete knowledge. This was the 
glistening, forbidden apple, this face of a man” (332). Gudrun 
complements the “knowledge of [Gerald] in her essence” (15) with a 
reductive knowledge of his essence: 
She knew. And this knowledge was a death from which she must 
recover. How much more of him was there to know? Ah much, 
much, many days harvesting for her large, yet perfectly subtle 
and intelligent hands, upon the field of his living, radio-active 
body. Ah, her hands were eager, greedy for knowledge. (332) 
This kind of manual/mental knowing reduces sentient being to a 
complex of electrical impulses—as Dr. Frankstone reduces the life of a 
unicellular organism in The Rainbow. 

Gudrun’s knowledge eventually rounds Gerald off and finishes 
him, so that there is nothing “unknown, unresolved” left for her to 
discover. His phallic-electrical being is “transmuted” into the stuff of 
her consciousness. Her deathly tactile knowledge, collected with 
“perfectly subtle and intelligent hands” from his “living, radio-active 
body,” is the dialectical counterpart of Ursula’s creative knowledge, 
released “with perfect fine fingertips of reality” “from the Source of the 
deepest life-force” in Birkin’s body (319, 314). The erotic wills 
expressed in these two kinds of touch are contrary, the one feeding on 
life, the other renewing it. Two kinds of knowledge are “perfected” 
here: that which is instantly sublimated from hand to mind, and that 
which “can never be transmuted into mind content” (320). 

Gudrun’s desire to know Gerald is positively vampiric: “She wanted 
to touch him . . . till she had him all in her hands, till she had strained 
him into her knowledge. Ah, if she could have the precious knowledge of 
him, she would be filled . . .” (332). There is an analogy between the 
rapacious artist, Gudrun, and the parasitic priestess, Hermione, who 
“[lays] as it were violent hands on [Birkin], to extract his secrets from 
him” (89). In his “Poe” essay, Lawrence, echoing Wordsworth’s “We 
murder to dissect,” maintains: “To know a living thing is to kill it. You 
have to kill a thing to know it satisfactorily” (Studies 79). This statement 
has explicit relevance to Gudrun’s handling of Gerald’s secrets, and to 
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his taking her throat into his hands as “the apple of his desire”’—the 
very consummation of the Fall. The relationship of Gerald and Gudrun 
is “interdestructive.” She has a craving to draw his life from him in 
sensuous knowledge, while he has an oedipal urge to pour his corrosive 
death into her in exchange for the “soothing flow of life itself” (344). 
Such a compulsive/exploitative relationship is the contrary of Birkin 
and Ursula’s “star equilibrium” or “freedom together”’—a creative 
synthesis of opposites. 

While Gudrun gloats over Gerald’s “mystical plastic form,” Birkin 
also enjoys Gerald’s “beautiful plastic form,” but as the outcome of a 
potentially creative struggle for oneness. Like the angel wrestling with 
Jacob, Birkin struggles with his “whole physical intelligence” to free 
Gerald from bondage, paradoxically “casting a fine net, a prison, 
through the muscles” (270). Whereas Gudrun knows Gerald by a 
witch-like kind of necromancy that imprisons his essence, Birkin has a 
“rapid necromantic foreknowledge” of his opponent's half-atrophied 
impulses: his touch is quickening. The “physical junction of two bodies 
clinched into oneness” symbolizes the striving for a unity of sensual and 
spiritual understanding. Ironically, the Cartesian duality of existence is 
heightened for Birkin by the wrestling: “He was divided entirely 
between his spirit, which stood outside, and knew, and his body, that 
was a plunging, unconscious stroke of blood” (271). But the aim of the 
ritual is to overcome such barriers and achieve a unity of opposites. 
Thus Birkin tells Gerald: “‘We are mentally, spiritually intimate, 
therefore we should be . . . physically intimate too—it is more whole’” 
(272). 

Gudrun’s lust for sensuous knowledge, like Gerald’s for sensual 
oblivion, can be sated but never satisfied short of death. The need for 
fulfillment, when driven by the motor of the will, becomes more and 
more highly charged, more fetishized, complicated, and intensified, 
until it destroys its object or breaks down in inertia. The dangerous 
disequilibrium of Gerald and Gudrun appears in “Death and Love,” “as 
he [lies] suffused out, and she [lies] fully conscious” (345). As he 
receives blissful oblivion, she is suspended over an abyss: 


It was as if she drew a glittering rope of knowledge out of the sea 

of darkness, drew and drew and drew it out of the fathomless 

depths of the past, and still it did not come to an end . . . she must 

haul and haul at the rope of glittering conscious[ness], pull it out 

phosphorescent from the ades depths of the unconsciousness. 
(346) 
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Having displaced being into knowing, she can only “[relapse] into [the] 
activity of automatic consciousness.” 

In “Snow” (ch. 30), as in “Sketch-Book,” Gudrun’s mind crystallizes 
her sensations into brilliant perceptions, but while it cuts them out and 
frames them in high relief against the void, it distances her “from the 
Source of the deepest life-force” (314). Her sense of alienation is that of 
Coleridge’s “Dejection: An Ode,” where the spirit feels betrayed by the 
empty vividness of its own vision. Looking at the Alpine peaks, 
“Gudrun saw all their loveliness, she knew how immortally beautiful they 
were, great pistils of rose-coloured, snow-fed fire in the blue twilight of 
the heaven. She could see it, she knew it, but she was not of it. She was 
divorced, debarred, a soul shut out” (403). Experiencing the bitterness 
of the Fall—her expulsion from Eden coincides with Ursula’s “Paradisal 
entry”—she uses the sensuous vision as a way of excluding Gerald from 
her innermost being, forcing on him a sense of his own nothingness. 
The radiant vision, that might have replenished being with a sense of 
wonder, thus becomes the instrument of a hateful will. Gudrun’s desire 
“to climb the wall of white finality . . . into the peaks that sprang up like 
sharp petals in the heart of the frozen, mysterious navel of the world” 
(410) transmutes her love of beauty into a regressive death wish, 
foreshadowing Gerald’s end. The mechanization of the will (in art or 
industry) leads to a thanatopic desire for cessation of consciousness. 
Both Gudrun and Gerald seem “fated to pass away in . . . this one 
process of frost-knowledge” (254). 

The last stage in degrading knowledge is Loerke. As Gudrun first 
embraced her fate in Gerald, so an acute recognition based on 
self-knowledge piques her interest in the sculptor. It is his insidious 
intelligence, his “almost wizard, sensuous apprehension” —to cite Birkin 
on Picasso (250)—that fascinates her. His “arresting” eyes, “like the eyes 
of a lost being, [have] a strange, dumb, depraved look of knowledge, 
and a quick spark of uncanny fire” (422). Gudrun’s “objective curiosity” 
(14) matches Loerke’s and gives her an intuitive knowledge of the other 
that outdoes his knowledge of himself. She can also extract from him 
his inarticulate knowledge of her and use it as an instrument of 
self-knowledge. Loerke’s power is not that of brute force, but of subtle, 
destructive intelligence. He can see into the “inflamed darkness” of 
Gudrun’s soul,’ whereas Gerald only “[has] knowledge of her in the 
long red rent of her forearm” (242). Loerke (alias Loki, spirit of 
negation) can stimulate “[her] vivid, subtle, critical consciousness, that 
saw the world distorted, horrific” (451). Such “objective” knowledge is 

related to “the subtle thrills of extreme sensation in reduction.” 
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The negative condition of Hermione, Gudrun, and Loerke is 
explicitly diagnosed in Lawrence’s essay on Poe, written shortly after he 
finished the novel. Hermione and Gudrun, like Poe’s Ligeia, end up 
with “only [their] own will, [their] ‘gigantic volition’ to thank, lusting 
after more consciousness, more beastly KNOWING” (Studies 83). Poe, 
as seen by Lawrence, was “doomed to seethe down his soul in a great 
continuous convulsion of disintegration, and doomed to register the 
process” (Studies 74). Poe mingled Death and Love in a way that 
Lawrence found obscene—as mud mingles with semen in Gudrun’s 
bedroom, or “the dark river of dissolution” with “the silver river of life” 
in her passion for Gerald. If “ ‘the living desire for positive creation’ ” 
lapses, then, “‘in the great retrogression . . . we get [negative] 
knowledge, and beyond knowledge, the phosphorescent ecstasy of acute 
sensation’ ” (Birkin’s letter to Halliday; 383). 

The dialectical affinity between Birkin’s consciousness and Gud- 
run’s—what he sees and what she is—is tacitly acknowledged by Gudrun, 
when she takes possession of his letter in the Pompadour, “[a] small, 
slow, central whirlpool, of disintegration and dissolution” (380) that sym- 
bolizes a larger entropic movement. Birkin has to be careful that, in 
“harrowing Hell,” he is not swept into the vortex. It seems clear from the 
“Poe” essay that Lawrence “knows” his characters by projecting doses of 
either his own “deathliness,” or desire for creativity, into them. He knows 
them emphatically, as well as critically and prophetically. But knowing 
the “flux of corruption” need not mean plunging into it, as Loerke does. 
In “Excurse,” Birkin and Ursula achieve “[a] vital, sensual reality” that 
reverses Or surpasses the “barren conclusions of knowledge” (292), and 
is itself “ʻa fulfillment—the great dark knowledge you can’t have in your 
head—the dark involuntary being’ ” (43). 

Birkin’s revolutionary vision is endorsed by Lawrence: 


Whichever way one moved, if one were to move forwards, one 
must break a way through. And to know, to give utterance, was to 
break a way through the walls of the prison, as the infant in 
labour strives through the walls of the womb. There is no new 
movement now, without the breaking through of the old body, 
deliberately, in knowledge. . . . (186) 


This reflection on the dialectical process sheds light on Birkin’s struggle 
to penetrate Gerald’s physical being; it is also an example of the 
“dual-voiced narration” that Avrom Fleishman (176), following Bahk- 
tn’s theory of “dialogozed heteroglossia,” finds in St. Mawr. The 
modulation from past to present tense, and from subjunctive to 
indicative mood, signals a merging of the character's “voice” into that of 
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the author. Birkin’s prophetic thought echoes the Foreword, where 
Lawrence writes: “Any man of real individuality tries to know and to 
understand what is happening, even in himself, as he goes along. This 
struggle for verbal consciousness should not be left out in art” (486). 
Thus the struggle to know, to understand, to articulate is identified, by 
Lawrence, with the growth and integration of the self. There is no split 
here between knowing and being, as there is with Hermione, Gudrun, 
and Loerke. Ultimately, being transcends knowing: as Lawrence writes, 
“[the] final aim is not to know, but to be” (“Fantasia” 105). But in the 
furthest stages of the novel’s dialectic, knowing and _not-knowing 
change places and distinctions between knowing and being dissolve, the 
one subsumed in the other. 


NOTES 


' An earlier version of this paper was presented at the First China D. H. 
Lawrence Conference, Shanghai, October 24, 1988. 

2 Ragussis remarks: “What is finally at stake here, for adults and children 
alike, is a knowledge of knowledge itself, how and what one learns.” He adds: 
“Even the ground-breaking education received in ‘Class-room,’ where we learn 
to see a word like ‘knowledge’ in a new light (actually through the dark) with a 
new meaning, cannot keep us apace with the word’s active life in the text” (181, 
182). 

3 In a letter to Dr. Trigant Burrow, Lawrence wrote: “Love means the 
pre-cognitive flow—neither strictly has a mind—it is the honest state before the 
apple” (Collected Letters, ed. Moore, 2: 994). 

4 According to Vivante, “[such] expressions as ‘to know the unknown’ or 
‘the unknowable’. . . in Lawrence’s writings, do not simply depend on the 
double meaning of the word ‘to know’ (i.e. to know something qua object, 
externally and analytically—and to know through identification). They are 
meant to emphasize the knowledge, real knowledge, of something immense, 
which does not cease to be a mystery when it is known” (91). 

5 Bakhtin, Speech Genres, observes that there are “voices in everything and 
dialogic relations among them” (169). 

6 In the Arab mare scene, for instance, “[Ursula] alone understood [Gerald] 
perfectly, in pure opposition,” while Gudrun, swooning in masochistic 
identification with the mare, “could not know any more” (Women in Love 112). 

7 Cf. Hegel, Preface: “But the life of mind is not one that shuns death, and 
keeps clear of destruction . . . on the contrary, mind is this power only by 
looking the negative in the face, and dwelling with it. This dwelling beside it is 
the magic power that converts the negative into being” (93). 

8 Friedman speaks of “this vast antinomy—consciousness of one’s uncon- 
sciousness” (241), while Ragussis describes a paradoxical double movement in 
the language of “Excurse,” whereby “[the] unknown becomes known, the 
unrevealed revealed” (200). l 

9 Tomalin cites this passage as evidence of Lawrence’s almost psychic 
penetration of Mansfield’s hidden self (153). 
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Serving Two Masters: 
Economics and Figures of Power in 
Joyce’s “Grace” 


MARK OSTEEN 


Joyce’s Dubliners depicts primarily the lower middle-class: clerks, 
journalists, and shopkeepers either barely clinging to respectability or 
falling from former prosperity (Benstock 193-94). Not surprisingly, 
then, in many stories both author and characters are much concerned 
with economic matters. While recent criticism has begun to explore 
social and economic contexts, none has fully investigated Joyce's 
exposure of the intersection of personal, political, and religious 
economics in “Grace.”! Originally intended to be the last in Dubliners, 
this story reprises themes established earlier in the book: Irish economic 
paralysis (“After the Race”), complicity with their oppression (“Two 
Gallants”), willingness to accept substitutes for real sovereignty (“Ivy 
Day in the Committee Room”), confusion between spiritual and 
financial reparation (“The Boarding House”), and an impoverishing 
weakness for drink (virtually every story). In it Joyce calculates the cost 
of an equation between the spiritual grace promised by religion and the 
period of grace offered to debtors. But the economic problems sketched 
in the story lead ineluctably to the institutional sources of power in 
Dublin. Many of the other stories depict the economic and spiritual 
results of political tyranny, but “Grace” is Joyce’s strongest indictment 
of the Church’s appropriation of and accommodation with paralyzing 
economic and political ideologies, and its consequent failure to fulfill its 
worshipers’ spiritual needs (Herr 238). In Ulysses (U) Stephen Dedalus 
remarks bitterly that he serves “two masters”: “the imperial British state 
...and the holy Roman catholic and apostolic church” (U 17). “Grace” 
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employs economic and geometric tropes to expose the collusion of the 
two masters by tracing their arcs and lines of power and charting their 
intersection in economic ideology. 

The story begins after Tom Kernan, dead drunk, has fallen down 
the stairs to a pub lavatory, and now lies insensible on the filthy floor.? 
Kernan’s downward trajectory is but the first of many geometric figures 
in the story. He is soon surrounded by “a ring of men” (150), which 
“distend[s]” and “close[s] again elastically” in an image of birth (151). 
Although his friends promise later to “make a new man of him” (155) 
through the stewardship of the Church, Kernan’s first rebirth occurs 
ironically, in a bathroom. In fact, what follows is the only truly graceful 
act in the story, as a mysterious young man in a bicycling suit washes the 
blood from Kernan, gives him medicinal brandy, and performs in 
“orthodox Samaritan fashion,” as Leopold Bloom’s similar ministrations 
are described in Ulysses (U 501). But in addition to the “ring,” other 
geometric shapes—points, lines, arcs, squares, incomplete circles, 
parabolas— pervade the story. For example, Kernan’s head rests on the 
“tesselated floor” (151), framed by its squares, surrounded by a “medal” 
of blood. The geometric terms, of course, recall the italicized word 
“gnomon,” which appears on the first page of the volume (9), and refers 
to a parallelogram with a corner or piece removed, and hence an 
incomplete whole.’ Kernan’s bitten tongue (the result of his fall—a shape 
with a piece removed) embodies physically the gnomon he has become. 
But in “Grace” Joyce consistently uses incomplete shapes to represent 
the characters’ secret or inexplicable economic problems, and to 
describe the institutional and personal forces limiting their movements; 
like the gnomon, they are defined by what they have lost. 

Kernan’s “medal” of blood resembles a war-wound, and indeed he 
thinks of himself as a “veteran” (157), and of his profession (he is a tea 
merchant) as military service: his “Napoleon” is one Blackwhite (154), 
and he keeps a “little leaden battalion of canisters” in his tea-tasting 
office (154). Ironically, Kernan’s name derives from “kern,” a 
sixteenth-century “wild Irish” foot soldier; however, those warriors 
were both anti-English and rustic, whereas Kernan scorns rural folk and 
admires the British. But Kernan’s war is merely verbal, his military 
terms revealing how Irish political will has been deflected into the 
bourgeois enterprises of selling (usually British) goods, just as its martial 
energy has been translated into harmless figures of speech. The 
Occupying nation owns the product he sells and has appropriated and 
defused the terms in which he thinks of himself.4 Both Kernan’s mock 
battle and the checkered floor on which he lies suggest a chess game, 
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which is an apt metaphor for both the underlying power struggle in the 
story and Joyce’s careful deployment of its movements. But although 
Kernan perceives himself as a “knight of the road” (U 197), he is really 
only a pawn, subject to manipulation both by his more powerful friends 
and by the institutional forces—king, queen, and bishops—at work in 
Ireland. 

A “commercial traveller of the old school,” Kernan is not a 
particularly successful businessman; “modern business methods,” along 
with his drinking and old-fashioned beliefs, have left him only “a little 
office in Crowe Street” (153-54). Although in decline, Kernan retains 
an inflated sense of self-importance: “He had never been seen in the 
city without a silk hat of some decency and a pair of gaiters. By grace of 
these two articles of clothing, he said, a man could always pass muster” 
(154; the latter, of course, is a military expression). His wife remembers 
their wedding, at which he was “dressed smartly . . . and carried a silk 
hat gracefully balanced upon his other arm” (156). For Kernan, grace is 
a matter of sartorial, rather than spiritual conversion, and consists 
merely of purchasable commodities.’ But if Kernan’s vanity makes him 
a touch ridiculous, his business difficulties are at least partially 
attributable to British hegemony: O’Brien documents how British rule 
had “stifled economic progress” in Ireland by preventing the 
establishment of competing industries (36). Stripped of self- 
determination, the Irish can earn only their own economic paralysis.° 

Kernan’s friend, the allegorically named Mr. Power, is his second 
rescuer in the opening scene. Their economic and social relations are 
described geometrically: “the arc of [Power's] social rise intersected the 
arc of his friend’s decline” (154). Described as a “new-comer,” Power 
works for the much despised Royal Irish Constabulary and wears a 
“yellow ulster” (152). By name, appearance, and vocation, then, Power 
embodies Irish complicity with the British masters. But his power is also 
evident on the plane of personal economics: he has provided “small, but 
opportune loans” to the Kernans, thus adding financial indebtedness to 
personal obligations (155). Thus, in addition to restoring Kernan’s 
physical balance, Power also helps the Kernans balance their books by 
providing the most common form of grace, a period of leniency in 
repaying loans. But his generosity may be less altruistic than it seems. 

Socioeconomic research has demonstrated that maintaining debtor- 
ship solidifies a creditor's power, whereas allowing the payment of a 
debt depletes it (Gouldner 175; Blau 135). In other words, by lending 
money, Power makes himself more powerful. Marshall Sahlins describes 
a continuum of exchange relationships that ranges from “generalized 
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reciprocity” (gift-giving and the extension of long grace periods in 
repayment of loans), through “negative reciprocity” (characterized by 
“transactions opened and conducted toward net utilitarian advantage” 
[194-95]). While generalized reciprocity is usually restricted to kinfolk, 
“rank distinctions, or attempts to promote them, tend to extend 
generalized exchange beyond the customary range of sharing” (Sahlins 
211). That is, allowing a grace period for repayment of a debt subtly 
reinforces the lender’s power over his debtors by offering them a false 
sense of kinship. Thus Power’s calculated generosity helps him to gather 
a personal following; his loans keep others beholden to him, just as 
England maintains her economic hegemony by making Ireland 
economically dependent upon her. But Kernan may also get a payoff: 
his outstanding debts help to keep his socially superior friends around, 
if only to dun him occasionally. Yet Mr. Power is also Irish, and thus his 
“inexplicable debts” (154) suggest an economically compromised 
condition. Hence, even as he asserts his ownership and status through 
lending money, his loans entrap him in reciprocal relationships with 
people unlikely to repay him. In sum, the circle of mutual indebtedness 
seems to contribute, not to equality, but to inequality and mutual 
decline.7 

The second section of the story takes place upstairs in Kernan’s 
house, where he is laid up with his bitten tongue, and where his friends 
use peer pressure and inaccurate history to persuade him to accompany 
them to a religious retreat for businessmen. The other friends are also 
subtly shown to be economically troubled. Martin Cunningham is 
described as a respected and influential man (157). Like his friend 
Power, he works for Dublin Castle (on the chessboard, he might be the 
castle piece), and has “secret sources of information” (159). The other 
men consistently defer to his knowledge, which is a good deal less 
impressive than his assertiveness; his “immersion” in the “waters of 
general philosophy” has been “brief” —just enough to make him smug 
in the knowledge of half-truths. However, like Power, he also has a 
hidden problem both domestic and economic—his wife. An “incurable 
drunkard,” she has “pawned the furniture” on him six times (157). 
Although Cunningham promises to rehabilitate Kernan, he has had no 
luck doing so with his wife, which certainly casts doubt on his powers of 
conversion. Perhaps Cunningham’s domestic troubles are the reason he 
needs to associate with social inferiors: to compensate for his lack of 
domestic authority, he lords it over his friends. Thus, while within his 
circle he seems to be a significant figure in Dublin’s geometry of power, 
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his inability to cure his wife’s recidivist pawning implies that in other 
realms he is little more than a pawn. 

The other member of the triumvirate is Charlie M’Coy, who has 
neither influence nor money. Although he was at one time a “tenor of 
some reputation,” his life, to continue the geometric motif, has “not 
been the shortest distance between two points” (158), but instead a 
series of dodges to escape his creditors. Formerly an ad canvasser (he 
lost the job at the Freeman’s when he “levanted with the cash of a few 
ads” —U 92), among many other positions, he is now secretary to the 
City Coroner. His wife, a former singer, now teaches piano to children 
at “low terms.” M’Coy is still somewhat shady, and uses his wife's 
“career” as an excuse for chicanery, making crusades “in search of 
valises and portmanteaus to enable Mrs. M’Coy to fulfill imaginary 
engagements in the country” (160), apparently promising free tickets to 
her nonexistent shows in exchange for the valises (see U 512). One of 
his recent victims has been Mr. Power, who resents “such low playing of 
the game” (160). This trick is the ineffectual M’Coy’s revenge on his 
social superiors, and Power hesitates to confront him because he does 
not want to admit he has been duped.’ The obscure point of the ruse is 
that M’Coy presumably takes the valises and pawns them for a modest 
profit. Because of his shifty reputation and checkered past, the others 
ignore M’Coy, who must therefore try to “enter the conversation by any 
door” (161), but is usually barred from completing any “case in point” 
he may have (163). 

Thus Kernan’s friends, even those in the employ of the Castle, have 
secret financial problems. The late arrival to the sickroom scene, Mr. 
Fogarty, repeats the pattern. A “modest grocer” who has failed in a pub 
business “because his financial condition had constrained him to tie 
himself to second-class distillers and brewers,” he now owns a shop near 
Kernan’s house, depending on a “certain grace” in his deportment to 
win business (166). Ironically, since the purpose of the conference is to 
get Kernan to curb his drinking, Fogarty brings “a half-pint of special 
whisky” as a gift (indeed, the men lubricate the entire discussion with 
bottles of stout—an unorthodox detergent with which to “wash the pot” 
[163]). Kernan appreciates the present, especially since he has a “small 
account for groceries unsettled” (166). Fogarty thus (unwillingly) 
provides a practical form of grace to Kernan by allowing him a leniency 
period to repay his grocery tab, but at the same time contributes to the 
problem that has impelled Kernan’s fall. Fogarty, too, is pictured 
geometrically: his “oval face” is set off by a mustache and eyebrows that 
“arch” like half-moons, suggesting that he too is a gnomon (166). Like 
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the others, his missing parts mostly consist of lost money, perhaps 
because he tenders credit to men like Kernan. Again an incomplete 
geometric shape metonymically represents the secret problems that 
complete the story; but, as in real life, the most damaging absences are 
not geometric but financial. 

The economy of debt thus pervades Dublin, as the men are 
connected by a web of mutual indebtedness. But while such a financial 
network would usually just solidify the social relationships among the 
parties, in “Grace” it also reveals the economic and political dominance 
of the British master. If, as Georg Simmel remarks, the “feeling of 
personal security that the possession of money gives is perhaps the most 
concentrated and pointed . . . manifestation of confidence in the 
socio-political order” (179), then the economic insecurity of these 
characters also betrays the political anxiety in Ireland. Moreover, both 
religious belief and the credit economy are founded upon faith and 
trust: the former depends upon a belief that Higher Powers will 
eventually repay right action, and the latter relies upon an agreement 
between the parties that debts will eventually be repaid (Simmel 179). 
But both structures have collapsed in Joyce’s Dublin. Just as the 
characters’ belief in economic well-being has been misplaced or 
undermined by their political condition, so (the rest of the story 
demonstrates) their religious faith has been betrayed by an equally 
unfair and hypocritical economic ideology. The inequities and 
obligations among the characters, far from uniting them in mutual 
prosperity, only testify to their social paralysis: the reasonably 
prosperous must be tied to bad debtors, and the debtors must contrive 
increasingly desperate schemes to wriggle away from their obligations. 
The economic “grace” given to these Dubliners does not save them, but 
instead only condemns them to economic purgatory. 

Lines of power are traced throughout the sickroom scene, which 
consists of a covert battle among the men. Underlying the conversation 
is the unspoken agreement that the men’s economic troubles and the 
battle for authority itself are to remain veiled. Kernan prefers “the 
details of the incident [in the pub] to remain vague” (160), and Power 
wishes his debts to remain “inexplicable.” Cunningham’s authority 
depends upon the sources of his “information” remaining secret, which 
enables him to carry out a kind of blackmail: he is rarely challenged, 
because he may know something damaging about each friend. Indeed, 
itis almost as if the narrator were part of the plot; he, too, seems to be 
a gnomon, always keeping some important fact hidden and his 
intentions obscure. Bourgeois in tone and diction, the narrative is 
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defined, like the characters, by its absences. Thus the reader must 
pierce the gentlemanly diction and urbane tone of the story to perceive 
its scathing irony. Nonetheless, the conversation manifests the 
characters’ acquiescence to subtle exercises of power, an acquiescence 
which, according to Joyce, also typified Irish politics in 1902. 

Both Cunningham and Power work for the imperialist power, but 
claim that they act as Castle officials only “during office hours.” Yet 
Cunningham bullies his friends, assuaging his guilt over his politically 
suspect profession by allowing his friends to let off steam harmlessly in 
his presence. Staunch Catholics who defend such doctrines as papal 
infallibility, the characters nonetheless accommodate the Protestant 
political power. In this instance secular and economic concerns 
dominate spiritual ones. This is reflected in the characters’ assessment 
of the Jesuits. Cunningham admires them as “the grandest order in the 
Church” (163), but “grand” refers to class, not intellect or piety. M’Coy 
says that they “cater for the upper classes,” which appeals to Kernan’s 
snobbism: “That’s why I have a feeling for them,” he boasts (164). The 
Church, supposedly an alternative to secular institutions, in fact exploits 
its believers’ social and political insecurities by reinforcing the class 
distinctions in the larger culture. As presented in “Grace,” the Church 
pretends to elevate its believers socially while at the same time 
harnessing their political unrest and directing it toward spiritual rather 
than political improvements. And yet even these spiritual improvements 
only reproduce the bourgeois ideology that drives the Kernans of 
Dublin but that also bars them from attaining secure bourgeois status: 
not only has Britain appropriated the economic infrastructure, but it 
will never allow an Irishman to be fully British, even when, as in 
Kernan’s case, he wants to be. Acquiescence to the class-based authority 
of the Church thus induces a political and social apathy that masks 
intellectual and economic poverty.!° 

Martin Cunningham embodies the political authority of the Castle 
and, as the discussion proceeds, the theological authority of the Church 
as well. Several times he halts debate peremptorily with “that’s history,” 
or “of course I’m right” (164). When Kernan quotes Crofton’s assertion 
that they “all worship at the same altar,” Cunningham ends discussion 
with “but of course . . . our religion is the religion” (166). What matters 
is not what he says but, like the Pope speaking ex cathedra, the 
Authority invoked when he says it.'! The final section of their 
conversation on papal infallibility is thus a charade in which 
Cunningham plays Pope to the other men’s Cardinals; once a castle 
piece, he is now translated into a bishop. MacHale, their symbol of 
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nationalist rebellion, eventually succumbs to religious authority. In 
echoing his “Credo!” (which was never actually uttered) Cunningham 
proclaims his own power over the others at the same time that he 
reiterates words of submission by the original speaker (Kershner 134). 
“You must submit to me as MacHale submitted to the Pope,” he implies, 
in effect authorizing his own infallibility. 

By the end, even Power is “completely outgeneralled” by 
Cunningham’s authority (171) and, now both mock-priest and symbol 
of disenfranchised Irish institutions, is reduced to the strictly 
ceremonial function of distributing the liquor. Cunningham’s words 
have “built up a vast image of the church in the minds of his hearers. 
His deep raucous voice had thrilled them as it uttered the word of belief 
and submission” (170). Cunningham’s exercise of spurious authority 
reveals how the Irish have battened upon their two masters to borrow 
the very power that oppresses them. The others have given 
Cunningham their credit and belief, the ground of verbal authority just 
as it is the basis of both economic and religious life. Father Purdon, who 
gives the sermon at the retreat, is thus Cunningham’s counterpart, and 
the men’s political and economic uneasiness, coupled with their 
theological ignorance, makes them perfect targets for his falsely 
authoritative version of scripture, just as it led them to acquiesce to 
Cunningham’s dogmatic verbal mastery. 

The actual nature of the retreat is implied in the strategy that 
Cunningham uses to arouse Kernan’s interest in it. He first mysteriously 
alludes to it (and to their meeting afterward at a pub) as if it involves 
more of his secret sources of information. Then Power tells Kernan 
“point-blank” that “we are going to make a retreat” (162). The military 
nomenclature appeals to Kernan, but also shows the simultaneous 
motion forward and backward, the concurrent commitment and denial 
that characterizes this retreat. They plan to progress toward grace by 
retreating; in military terms, their movement is not a victory but an 
admission of defeat. The same conflicting impulses are seen when 
Kernan “draws the line” at carrying a candle in the service (171). 
Although only symbolic, nonetheless the candles signify genuine 
commitment to the aims of the service, and a confession that one wishes 
his errors exposed in the full glare of conscience. This denial of light is 
congruent with the sense of concealment and deception pervading the 
story. To deny the candles is to deny the efficacy of the entire service. 
Kernan thus wants it both ways: to appear to repent while denying that 
he actually needs grace. The retreat is just that—a retreat from grace. 
The incompleteness of the retreat is also depicted in the geography of 
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the story. It begins in the center of Dublin, then moves north to 
Kernan’s home in Glasnevin Road at the city’s edge. The retreat, which 
takes place in Gardiner Street, is only halfway back to the center of the 
city. The plot thus describes a trajectory that is neither linear nor a full 
return, but rather an incomplete ellipse. The loop, like the parabolic 
tale that ends the story, fails to make ends meet, and thus mirrors the 
characters’ unbalanced economic ledgers. Once we hear Purdon’s 
sermon, this equivocation seems appropriate. True repentance has no 
place in this retreat, designed specifically for “business men” by “a man 
of the world” (164). 

The opening description of the service exposes its secular nature. 
All the men are “well dressed and orderly,” and all find seating 
“accommodation” (172). “Accommodation” carries multiple associations 
here: not only do the Irish accommodate their English masters, but the 
Church accommodates the business world with its message; instead of 
conversion, it offers compromise. The attendees, all businessmen and 
political figures, also bear witness to its intention. Our five friends are 
seated “in the form of a quincunx,” with Kernan and Cunningham 
constituting the front line, as if Kernan is borrowing Cunningham’s 
reputation and authority by sitting next to him (172). The others 
include Fanning, the mayor-maker, along with a city councillor; Grimes, 
a pawnbroker; and various other commercial figures, including the 
failure O’Carroll, a friend of Kernan: twelve in all, disciples of Purdon’s 
mercantile gospel (Torchiana 10). Their clothing exhibits the superficial 
motives behind their presence, as the men lay “their hats in security,” 
and Mr. Kernan’s damaged hat is seen to be “rehabilitated” (173), 
enacting the grace that he himself fails to achieve. Also in attendance is 
Mr. Harford, one of the drinking cronies who deserted Kernan on the 
night of his fall. Harford had 


begun life as an obscure financier by lending small sums of 
money to workmen at usurious interest. Later on he had become 
the partner of a. . . Mr. Goldberg, of the Liffey Loan Bank. 
Though he had never embraced more than the Jewish ethical 
code his fellow-Catholics, whenever they had smarted in person 
or by proxy under his exactions, spoke of him bitterly as an Irish 
Jew and an illiterate and saw divine disapproval of usury made 
manifest through the person of his idiot son. At other times they 
remembered his good points. (159)! 


Harford’s “good points” are, of course, his financial resources, which 
become lines of power that he extends over his acquaintances, now 
creditors. On the night of Kernan’s fall, perhaps he was with Harford 
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because he again needed to borrow money, and Harford slipped away 
to avoid further importunities from a man known to be a poor risk, or 
at least to avoid a public association with his humiliating plight. Harford 
is presumably called upon to offer grace to his debtors when they are 
unable to repay, but his desertion of his “friend” when he truly needed 
rescuing suggests that his financial exactions are equally graceless. But 
now the title of the story acquires its religious burden. At the retreat 
“grace” refers both to the debt-relief that they all need—something to 
wipe the economic slate clean through an overwhelming benefaction— 
and to the spiritual gift of forgiveness. But the presence of the usurer 
Harford where Kernan is supposed to find the gift of redemption 
implies that Harford’s moneylending mentality underlies the economic 
ethos of Father Purdon’s sermon: freely given grace is replaced by 
balancing accounts, and rebirth becomes merely a reversion to paralysis. 

Much comment has been devoted to the sermon. Critics have 
discussed a few of the doctrinal inaccuracies and moral ambiguities 
present in the scene and noted Purdon’s inadequate theology. Herr, 
however, has recently argued that readers who find here “primarily a 
critique of the church rather than an anatomy of its cultural function 
attribute to Joyce an underlying belief in religion as the vessel of truth; 
they ignore his identification of the church as an economic institution” 
(244-45). But we scarcely need attribute piety to Joyce to comprehend 
his ironic portrayal of the Church’s spiritual inadequacy. Indeed, the 
story’s social critique remains incomplete unless we understand its 
theological satire, which emerges through the misleading economic 
ideology revealed in Purdon’s interpretation of the parable. The story’s 
missing part can only be discovered by analyzing Joyce’s parabolic 
method. Just as the characters’ social relations are dominated by 
incomplete debts and betrayals of credit, so the sermon is a gnomon, an 
incomplete parable with a hidden ideological agenda that betrays the 
faith upon which it is based. Purdon’s sermon justifies the men’s earlier 
acceptance of the Jesuits as the order catering “to the upper classes” 
(164), and its theological inaccuracies reveal the Church's collusion with 
the forces maintaining Ireland’s economic and political status quo. 

The sermon bears a parabolic relationship to the rest of the story. I 
mean this in a dual sense. First, it demonstrates how the Church’s arc of 
power intersects with and influences the characters’ lives through its 
mercantile ideology. Purdon’s smooth reassurances replace the miracu- 
lous and hyperbolic (that is, unearned and hence excessive) workings of 
grace with the curve of a parabola, a figure whose slopes balance to 
accommodate an appearance of regularity.'? Second, the sermon is 
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itself based upon a parabolic text: a biblical parable that is also a 
gnomon, a shape with a missing piece, which traces a steward’s fall from 
his master’s good graces. Once the missing part of the parable is 
restored, its congruence with the concerns of the story becomes 
palpable. Both “parable” and “parabola” come from the same Greek 
root, parabole. This in turn derives from “para” (“beside”) + “bole” 
(“throw”).!4 As Purdon cynically tosses comforting words at his 
audience of businessmen, the relationship between priest and congre- 
gation imitates the one in the joke Cunningham told earlier in the story, 
in which country policemen are lined up and told to catch the cabbage 
their superiors fling at them. The likelihood that the policemen will 
catch the sailing cabbage with their plates is roughly equal to the 
likelihood that this audience will gain genuine religious insight from 
Purdon’s distortion of the Bible. 

The sermon is based upon Christ’s gnomic parable of the unjust 
steward, one of the strangest and most difficult in the New Testament, 
and yet one Father Purdon (whose name is taken from a notorious 
street in Dublin’s red-light district) develops with “resonant assurance” 
(173). This “powerful-looking” priest can barely struggle to the pulpit; 
his power of conversion is as deceptive as his sermon. According to 
Stanislaus Joyce (Keeper 227), Purdon is modeled on Father Bernard 
Vaughan, a Jesuit especially suited to interpreting a text “for business 
men and professional men” (174). Vaughan blithely proclaimed himself 
“God’s advertising man, the drummer of the church” (Torchiana 219), 
and saw no contradiction in reconciling religion and commerce, nor in 
the Church’s ambiguous position as a source of economic power. He 
announced that he was a member of “the oldest firm in religion on the 
planet,” a firm that “defied all competition” (cited in Herr 239, 254). 
Typically, then, Purdon claims that his out-of-context passage is 
“specially adapted for the guidance of those whose lot it was to lead the 
life of the world” (173). Christ, he says, sets before men “as exemplars 
in the religious life those very worshipers of Mammon” who are the 
least religious (174). In Purdon’s mercantile version of grace, Christ is 
the men’s “spiritual accountant,” asking only that they open the books 
of their spiritual lives to see “if they tallied accurately in every point” 
with their conscience. There is nothing otherworldly about grace; 1t 
merely involves the same balancing of debit and credit done daily in the 
business world. One need only map one point to another in a tidy and 
regular skein of lines. And God is not a supernatural being, but a 
commercial magnate who gives nothing away as he trafficks in human 


souls.!5 
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The parable is taken from Luke 16.1—13. Briefly summarized, it 
tells of a steward (in Greek, oikonomos, from which comes “economy”) 
who has wasted his master’s money and is called before him to give an 
account of his poor management. Attempting to ingratiate himself with 
the master’s debtors so that he will have some place to turn later, he 
affords them debtor’s grace by accepting partial payment for payment 
in full. But the master unexpectedly commends him for this, saying that 
“the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. And I say to you: Make unto you friend of the 
mammon of inquity: that when you shall fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting dwellings” (Luke 16.8—9).'© But in a passage left out of 
Purdon’s explication, Christ goes on to admonish his hearers that they 
who are unjust in small things will also be unjust in large. If one is loyal 
to his friends (children of this world) he cannot also be loyal to his 
Master. The text ends with these famous words: “No servant can serve 
two masters: for either he will hate the one and love the other: or he will 
hold to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon” (Luke 16.13). 

First of all, then, Purdon severs his text from Christ’s own gloss, 
thus taking His ironic pronouncement at face value and totally omitting 
His most explicit admonition. Moreover, he fails to fulfill the duties of a 
good Christian (let alone a priest) as described in the New Testament. 
Peter, for example, exhorts all Christians to become good stewards: “As 
every man hath received grace, ministering the same one to another: as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God” (1 Pet. 4.10). A good 
steward distributes grace as freely as he has been given it. Likewise, Paul 
cautions believers to become “ministers of Christ and dispensers 
[oikonomoi] of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 4.1).!7 Instead, Purdon 
makes the mystery of grace merely a matter of bookkeeping. In fact, he 
imitates the unjust steward in the parable, making friends of the 
“mammon of iniquity,” and capitulating to the secular through his 
distorted theological accounting. On the one hand Purdon is a priest, 
and thus in Pauline doctrine a steward of God; on the other, he makes 
his text palatable to businessmen by offering them reduction of their 
spiritual debts, just as the unjust steward in the parable offers relief to 
his master’s debtors. The priest fudges the books. In so doing, he is 
both a poor steward (oikonomos) and a bad economist. In sum, the priest 
is doing precisely what Christ warns his listeners not to do—serve two 
masters. Purdon’s grace is financial, not spiritual, and he himself is the 
unjust steward.!8 

In terms of the chess motif, Purdon is a bishop, a more valuable 
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piece than the pawns who constitute his audience. But a bishop has a 
special charge. In Titus 1.7—9, Paul describes a bishop as the “steward of 
God,” and urges such ministers to hold fast to the “faithful work which 
is according to doctrine, that he may be able to exhort in sound doctrine 
and to convince the gainsayers.” Purdon violates this charge, as well, 
instead promulgating errant doctrine that validates precisely what 
Christ warns against. Rather than instructing his listeners in “the 
mysteries of God,” he pretends that they are not mysteries. Indeed, he 
is one of those whom Paul warns against in the same passage, those who 
teach “things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake” (Tit. 1.11). 
According to the Catholic Encyclopedia (6: 658), grace is “the free and 
unmerited favour of God as manifested in the salvation of sinners” 
(emphasis added). This gift is “totally gratuitous”: it can be refused, but 
it cannot be paid for or earned by an act of will.'9 

According to Paul, the steward of God receives grace in order that 
he “should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ” (Eph. 3.8). The riches of grace are unsearchable: they cannot be 
found in cost-accounting books. In economic terms, then, Purdon’s 
model of salvation as a matter of balancing books violates the 
fundamental quality of grace: it is a gift, not a payment, and it cannot be 
generated, like business profits, by shrewd or industrious activity. 
Accommodating his audience of businessmen, Purdon substitutes an 
economy of mercantile cost-accounting for one of the freely given gift. 
Trafficking in the spiritual, defined as “those things that exist for the 
good of the soul, such as grace,” is simony (Catholic Encyclopedia 13: 
228). Purdon, then, like the priest in “The Sisters,” is a simoniac; he 
trades spiritual grace for popular and commercial success. In so doing 
he regularizes the arc of the parable, blunts its disturbing effect, and 
reforms it in the image of his audience of account balancers. 

The sermon parabolically reveals the complicity of the Catholic 
Church with the capitalist ideology of British imperialism. The men 
cannot expect genuine conversion from this retreat, because it is based 
on a justification of the conditions that oppress them. Just as Irishmen 
like Martin Cunningham accommodate and abet those who keep 
Ireland down, the Church, by validating the economic basis of secular 
authority in sermons like Purdon’s, not only offers no alternative but in 
fact encourages submission. By serving two masters the Church justifies 
those Irishmen who do the same. The Church’s equation of financial 
and spiritual grace, Joyce suggests, paralyzes Ireland both economically 
and spiritually. Thus, while the story’s satire is directed at the men who 
comply with their own oppression, much of the blame lies with the 
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institutions that promote it. Instead of a retreat from the cost 
accounting and usury which oppresses them, the Church offers more of 
the same. 

Not only, then, does economics underlie theology in Purdon’s 
doctrine, but theology also authorizes exploitative economics. The 
parabolas of power extended by both Church and State intersect in 
their shared economic ideology. The Church implies that God supports 
the class-based economic order in which men like Harford prosper (cf. 
Herr 232, 243). Of the two, however, Joyce implies that the Roman 
master’s socioeconomic power is more covert and hence more insidious. 
Thus in 1907 he wrote, “I do not see what good it does to fulminate 
against the English tyranny while the Roman tyranny occupies the 
palace of the soul” (“Saints and Sages,” in Critical Writings 173). In fact, 
both mansions have been erected on the same site. The Church twists 
the desire for a spiritual alternative to material concerns into an 
acceptance of the status quo. Simply eliminating the British will not do; 
with the Church in power, Home Rule is still Rome Rule. Thus, 
according to Joyce, Ireland is doomed to serve two masters; she “has 
fulfilled what has hitherto been considered an impossible task—serving 
both God and Mammon, letting herself be milked by England and yet 
increasing Peter’s pence” (““Fenianism,” in Critical Writings 190). Finally, 
then, “Grace” demonstrates how the joint efforts of Ireland’s two 
masters make all stewardship unjust, and genuine grace, either financial 
or spiritual, impossible. 


NOTES 


_ ‘Williams discusses the political and economic resistance to British 
imperialism shown throughout Dubliners. While Cheryl Herr’s excellent study 
discusses the final sermon in “Grace” as a means of addressing the political 
contexts of the story (237-45), she does not explore how the intriguing 
portrayal of small-group economics illuminates those contexts. Of course, many 
of the other stories also revolve around money: one might recall the small gold 
coin that provides the epiphany in “Two Gallants,” the boy’s disappointment at 
his lack of funds in “Araby,” Jimmy Doyle’s economic catastrophe in “After the 
Race,” Mrs. Kearney’s stubborn haggling over her daughters fee in “A 
Mother,” and so forth. See Benstock and Somerville for general discussions of 
the role of money in Dubliners. 

? According to Stanislaus Joyce, the story is an ironic gloss on the Divine 
Comedy, moving from Inferno to Purgatorio to Paradiso. In contrast, Moseley 
finds at the same time “a backward movement from Paradiso to Purgatorio to 
Inferno—a retreat” (10). While the irony in the Dantean parallel is obvious, it is 
difficult to see how lying face down on a lavatory floor can be construed as 
Paradise, no matter how drunk one is. For Stanislaus’s account of the 
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backgrounds to this story, see Keeper 225-28, and Diary 77—78. In life, the object 
of the friends’ solicitude was actually John Joyce, James’s father. Kernan is 
based on Joyce’s father’s friend, Dickie Thornton, whom Stanislaus describes as 
a “bird-like” and “drunken little man” (Keeper 226-27). 

3 Geometry also plays a major symbolic role in the “Ithaca” episode of 
Ulysses and, of course, throughout Finnegans Wake. For a helpful diagram of a 
gnomon, see Albert 356. 

4 Kernan is employed by a British firm (154), “Pulbrook Robertson and Co, 
2 Mincing Lane, London” (U 597). See Williams 440—46 and Rossi-Landi 
190-91 on linguistic ownership as a sign of political domination. 

5 For a discussion of the importance of clothing in the story, see Kauver. 
Appropriately, the trajectory of Kernan’s hat mirrors his physical fall: in the 
opening scene, Kernan’s “dinged” hat has rolled away from him, and his clothes 
are “smeared with the filth and ooze of the floor” (150). For a man so concerned 
with attire, soiled clothes represent profound humiliation. The hat’s loss of its 
graceful balance also metonymically captures his economic decline. 

6 Joyce makes the same point in his essay “Ireland, Island of Saints and 
Sages” (1907): “Ireland is poor because English laws ruin the country’s 
industries” (Critical Writings 167). Cullen, although noting that Dublin bore 
many marks of a “relatively prosperous city” (166), likewise reports that the 
Irish industrial base remained extremely narrow and centered primarily 
around Protestant Belfast (159-64); Catholic Dublin continued to be largely 
impoverished and unhealthy (O’Brien passim; Cullen 165). As for Kernan, 
Jackson claims that he is “simply a bad businessman” (722), but Kernan’s wife 
mentions his diligence (156), which is reinforced in the “Wandering Rocks” 
episode of Ulysses, where he is fresh from doing some successful business with a 
grocer (U 196-97). Thus, it would seem that Kernan’s “decline” is as much a 
product of Dublin’s lack of industry as of his own. Of course, the kind of 
drinking bouts displayed here probably do not conduce to financial solvency. 
Kernan might well entertain old-fashioned beliefs, however, since “ ‘Grace’ 
takes place in 1901 or 2... [and] Kernan would have been born in 1848” and 
thus would be about 54 years old here (Joyce, Letters 2: 193). 

7 Somerville (113) argues that Power's inexplicable debts are the results of 
gambling losses, but this seems unlikely. As we find in Ulysses, many of the 
others in his circle play the horses but, despite having many opportunities, 
Power never mentions the Gold Cup race or having wagered on it. On the 
contrary, we also discover in Ulysses where at least some of his money is going: to 
support a mistress (U 7). Moreover, his loans to such hopeless credit risks as 
Simon Dedalus probably keep his finances from balancing (see U 196). 

8 Joyce may be having a private joke here, since Matthew Kane, the model 
for Cunningham, met his death by being “immersed” in the waters of Dublin 
Bay on July 10, 1904 (Adams 62). Joyce began the story in October 1905, and 
thus Kane had already drowned (Letters 2: 124). This drowning-man motif 
acquires important economic connotations in Ulysses. 

9 In Ulysses M’Coy tries his luck with Bloom, but he is up to the dodge: 
“Didn't catch me napping that wheeze. The quick touch. . . . Valise I have a 
particular fancy for. . . . Bob Cowley lent him his for the Wicklow regatta last 
year and never heard tidings of it from that good day to this” (U 62). 

10 Herr (242) makes similar points about the sickroom scene. 
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1 Adams (178-82) details the misinformation Cunningham and the others 
offer as fact in this discussion. 

12 As Boyle has observed (65), Harford is probably an early version of the 
much despised moneylender in Ulysses, Reuben J. Dodd. 

13 I am using “arc” loosely here, to refer to a pattern of extended influence, 
rather than in a strictly geometric sense (an arc in geometry refers to a 
pie-shaped section of a circle). A parabola is a plane curve derived from the 
intersection of a cone with a plane parallel to the side of the cone; its points 
remain equidistant from a fixed line (the directrix) and a fixed point not on the 
line (the focus), so that the shape of the curve remains regular, unlike a 
hyperbola (another conic section), which is irregularly shaped. 

H This etymology also applies to the “Parable of the Plums,” Stephen 
Dedalus’s sardonic story in Ulysses, which describes two elderly virgins spitting 
plumstones down at the citizens of Dublin. While Jackson uses “parabolic” in his 
utle, he is referring only to Christ’s parable, not to the geometric figure. 

'S This is, of course, not Joyce’s only examination of the economy of grace. 
In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Stephen Dedalus imagines a giant cash 
register by means of which God purchases or sells souls on the basis of the 
amount of prayer they earn from the living (148). 

l6 All biblical quotations are from the Douay-Rheims version, the Catholic 
Bible at the time, and the one Joyce used. Purdon misquotes the passage (cf. 
173) and, as Torchiana points out (220) changes a key word, “fail,” to read 
“die.” In so doing the priest makes the text even more accommodating to those 
whose businesses might fail, substituting a more general word for the 
specifically commercial one. 

17 The King James version uses “stewards” rather than “dispensers”; both 
are translations of the same Greek root. For a discussion of the term otkonomos in 
the Pauline writings, see Shell, Economy 105 and Money 25. 

1'8 Jackson’s interpretation, that Kernan plays the role of the unjust steward 
(722), is thus mistaken. Purdon’s mediating position between the Master and the 
children of this world recapitulates the steward’s position in the parable. Also, 
unlike the steward, Kernan is not a creditor but a debtor. He and his friends 
are, however, entrapped by Purdon’s attempt to serve both Church and State. 


_'*See also Rom. 5.15-20, where Paul reiterates several times that grace is a 
“gift.” 
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The Power behind the Pronoun: 
Narrative Games in Calvino’s 
If on a winter’s night a traveler 


INGE FINK 


Looking at the abundance of critical literature on Italo Calvino’s If 
on a winter's night a traveler (Iwn) and marveling at the differences 
between some of the interpretations critics propose, one cannot help 
wondering what it is about the book that sparks such a variety of 
reactions. Is it just the usual proliferation of critical commentary that 
arises once a book has been found worthy of the New York Times Book 
Review? Although one cannot deny Calvino a certain amount of 
postmodernist trendiness—after all, we are looking at a novel that 
investigates the (erotic) properties of reading and writing and gives 
disciplines of literary theory their money’s worth in cunning references 
to major ideas from Plato to Derrida—Jwn is more than just a collection 
of smart narrative gimmicks. There is a fundamental unreliability at the 
heart of the text, which seems to say “yes” to every critic’s question and 
thus negates them all. This refusal to take sides suggests that we are 
dealing here with a playful text, a narrative carnival designed to mock 
the existing order, ringing with what Mikhail Bakhtin describes as the 
“laughter of carnival” that “asserts and denies . . . buries and revives” 
(12). 

Granted, the idea of literary play and literature as play is hardly 
new and has had its heyday in the 1960s and 1970s with the so-called 
postmodernist writers in America and their European colleagues, such 
as Calvino and Raymond Queneau, the founder of Ouvroir de Littérature 
Potentielle (Workshop for Potential Literature). However, the ludic 
strategies Calvino employs in Jwn defy the initial impression of 
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art-for-art’s sake playfulness; although he seems to share the 
postmodernist notions of the self-conscious text, the death of the 
author, and the absence of any univocal textual message, Calvino in fact 
undercuts contemporary theories and reestablishes the traditional 
hierarchies of literary discourse. Take the role of the reader, for 
example. Calvino’s technique of opening and closing the book with a 
reference to itself being read leads us to believe that it is the reader, the 
central you, who makes the story possible and determines its beginning 
and end, and many critics have applauded this gesture of reader- 
friendliness, celebrating the novel as an incarnation of the teachings of 
reader-response criticism. However, as we probe beneath the surface, 
we find that this is the gambit of an intricate game, a game that cannot 
be played without the reader but is set up to trick him/her into realizing 
“that it is always [he], Calvino, who is in total control of the situation” 
(Du Plessix Gray 23). 

The ludic impetus in the book rests on the simultaneous presence 
of two forms of literary discourse: on the one hand, there is the 
traditional novel, in which the reader identifies with more or less 
realistic characters whom the author, concealed by the “narrative voice,” 
presents to him/her in an apparently objective manner. On the other 
hand, however, there is the postmodernist self-conscious novel in which 
the author strives to lay bare the mechanics of literary production, and 
the reader is constantly reminded of the text’s artificiality. Calvino 
cleverly shifts between these two poles: he never lets his readers forget 
that they are reading a novel, but he cannot let go of their emotional 
attention, which is possible through identification only. Metacommen- 
tary in Jwn is thus carefully balanced by the promise of a strong story 
line to neutralize the reader’s alienation and secure his/her interest. 

As a close reading of the first chapter of the book will show, there 
are basically two game strategies at work in the text, complementing 
and supporting each other. The first is based on the identity between 
the reader outside the text and the one inside. By using the 
second-person pronoun, the author wins the readers’ trust and draws 
them into the discourse, only to defer and finally deny narrative 
satisfaction by bringing the story to a premature close. The second 
strategy comes into play when the reader is dissociated from the 
Reader, who begins his life as the protagonist of a novelistic narrative. 
The “real” reader watches how the author plays with his characters, 
establishing his power by assigning names and pronouns. Although it 
might seem as if we are watching the game from a safe place outside the 
discourse, we are nevertheless the ones for whom it is intended: 
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through identification with the characters and our (erotic) desire to 
discover the mystery we deliver ourselves into the hands of the author, 
who wins the game by drawing us into the narrative almost against our 
will. 

The book starts with “Italo Calvino, who hadn’t published for 
several years” (wn 4), informally chatting with the reader about the 
purchase of the book and his/her intentions to read it. Because the 
author introduces himself with the name on the book cover, we never 
doubt that the voice speaking to us through the text is that of the “real” 
Calvino, talking to us, the “real” readers. This impression is supported 
by the apparent authenticity of the assumptions he makes—the 
universally familiar details about the bookstore, the general prepara- 
tions made for reading. The reader, assured that he/she is “the sort of 
person who, on principle, no longer expects anything of anything” (4), 
feels secure in this position of skeptical superiority and accepts the 
idiosyncrasies of the text as the product of “the unmistakable tone of 
the author” (9). The result is that the reader cannot but trust the voice 
that so effortlessly cuts across the border between the world inside the 
text and the one outside. What he/she does not know, however, is that 
the author, although he calls himself Italo Calvino, is but the first 
character in the book, soon to be joined by others. And the person he is 
talking to, the pronoun “you” that the reader identifies with, is in fact 
his first creation. So before we as readers plunge into what we take as 
the story proper, the incipit headed “If on a winter’s night a traveler,” 
we are already caught up in a complicated system of pronouns and 
relationships: There is the (implied) author, the “I” parading as the real 
Italo Calvino, talking to an imaginary “you,” whom the reader takes to 
be himself/herself. The game is thus set up, with the “I” at an early 
advantage: he is already playing, whereas the reader, who still expects a 
traditional novel, is being played with. 

Once the reader, who after this unexpected “preface” is more eager 
than ever to read the story, has started the promising narrative, he/she 
encounters another obstacle that prohibits straightforward reading 
pleasure—the metacommentary: 


The novel begins in a railway station, a locomotive huffs, steam 
from a piston covers the opening of the chapter, a cloud of 


smoke hides part of the first paragraph. . . . The pages of the 
book are clouded like the windows of an old train, the cloud of 
smoke rests on the sentences. (10) 


This is certainly not the kind of opening to be expected from a 
straightforward novel. But before we have time to wonder, “the man” 
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(10) appears, and with him the promise that there will be some action 
before long. The enigmas proposed by this unknown figure prove 
stronger than the initial puzzlement at the metacommentary. “I am the 
man who comes and goes between the bar and the telephone booth,” 
the stranger introduces himself. “Or rather: that man is called ‘I’ and 
you know nothing else about him” (11). Another enigma: who calls him 
“J,” who makes him move about the railroad station? Because of our 
impatience to find out about the “I” and the story, we are likely to 
ignore the warning we are offered: 
Watch out: it is surely a method of involving you gradually, 
capturing you in the story before you realize it—a trap. Or 
perhaps the author still has not made up his mind, just as you, 
reader, for that matter, are not sure what you would most like to 
read.... (12) 
So it is again the author at work behind the scenes, “[piling] supposition 
on supposition in long paragraphs without dialogues, a thick, opaque 
layer of lead” (14), thereby obscuring the plot instead of developing it. 
The array of dramatis personae is getting increasingly complicated: 
whereas on the opening pages we had the “I” of the author talking to 
some insufficiently defined “you,” we have now the “I” of the 
character-narrator, talking about “him,” the author, to (presumably the 
same) “you”; a jungle of pronouns almost too thick to penetrate. And 
just before we begin to lose our patience, the story unfolds: we learn 
some facts about the I-narrator and follow him into the railroad café, 
but as we are about to become engrossed in the narrative, another 
metacommentary disturbs our pleasure by telling us about the 
“fragments of conversation that seem to have no function beyond that 
of depicting the daily life of a provincial city” (17) and alerting us to the 
“murmuring effect” (18) the story strives to capture. The technique is 
the same as described above: the narrative voice keeps destroying the 
illusion of realism, but just before we distrust it enough to dissociate 
ourselves and/or stop reading, the next clue to solve the mystery of the 
story appears on the narrative horizon and the intrigue intensifies. 
Since, as Calvino himself tells us, a novelistic discourse cannot 
develop without a (female) Third Person (wn 141), the introduction of 
Madame Marne is a crucial moment in the traveler’s story. The enigma 
surrounding her is so strong that it is possible for the author to combine 
narrative and metacommentary in the same sentence without losing our 


interest: 
I have—no, the author has—been circling around the feminine 
presence... and it is your expectation, reader, that drives the 
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author toward her; and I, too, though I have other things to 

think about, there I let myself go, I speak to her... . (20) 
If we were not too impatient to find out about the woman and her role 
in the mystery, we would notice the subtle statement on the dynamics of 
fiction in this passage: the relationship between author, character, and 
reader. The narrative I, formerly in accordance with the third-person 
author, dissociates himself from both reader and author when he agrees 
to speak to the woman in the interest of the story (and thus in our 
interest) although he has other things to do. At the same time, however, 
he acknowledges that he is a figure in the discourse the author has built 
up around the “feminine presence.” The narrator thus intensifies the 
illusion that he is a real person capable of decisions—a vital factor in a 
realistic narrative—at the same moment he declares himself a character 
in the story. And like the character/narrator, we, the readers, find 
ourselves getting involved against our will. 

The game strategy emerges clearly from these few passages: by 
creating suspense the author captures our interest, but he keeps 
deferring the consummation of our curiosity by means of metacom- 
mentary, the complicated proliferation of pronouns, and eventually by 
arresting the story altogether. According to Elizabeth Bruss, the basic 
factor in any game is parity between the players because “a game, by 
definition, is the encounter between equally matched and equally 
creative participants” (154). Parity, however, can only be achieved if the 
partners are playing at an even risk; a game would not be fair if one had 
more to lose than the other. In Calvino’s game we, the readers, risk 
frustration: letting ourselves be dragged into the story, we are bound to 
suffer from aroused and dissatisfied curiosity. The author, on the other 
hand, risks oblivion: if our frustration exceeds a certain limit, we will 
probably put down the book and never pick it up again. Since he cannot 
know where this boundary lies with each individual reader, the author 
can only speculate as to how far he can go in his deviation from a 
traditional narrative. Like a careful gambler he has to establish a 
balance between risk and security: he intersperses the experimental 
metadiscourse with appetizing chunks of a good story line to secure our 
interest. 

However cunning, this oscillation between story and commentary is 
not the end of the game: at the point where the author might expect us 
to call his hand on keeping us in limbo between identification and 
estrangement (or when we might simply become bored with this 
constant switching back and forth between discourses), he shifts gears, 
and the sudden ending of the story about the traveler in the nocturnal 
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railroad station signals the advent of a new game: “just when you are 
beginning to grow truly interested, at this very point the author feels 
called upon to display one of those virtuoso tricks so customary in 
modern writing, repeating a paragraph word for word” (25). For us 
there is of course no such repetition; our text goes on and we are forced 
to conclude that the “you” we have taken as a reference to ourselves is 
apparently directed at somebody else now. Just as the narrative voice in 
the first incipit is split up in “he” (author) and “I” (narrator), the reader 
ceases to be an unproblematic entity: the text turns into a story when 
the experience of the “Reader who is reading” becomes different (at 
least partially) from that of the “Reader who is read” (Iwn 141), a 
change that is confirmed at the moment when Ludmilla enters the 
narrative stage and occasions the capital R in the protagonist's name, 
the sign that marks him as a character. 

As a result, the former identity of reader and Reader is replaced by 
identification: as the novelistic plot develops, the reader moves to the 
sidelines of the discourse and assumes the position of an observer, but 
he/she is nevertheless bound to the Reader by the magic of the 
second-person pronoun. In the game that is about to unfold the reader 
ceases to be the primary goal of the author’s playful manipulation: 
he/she can watch how the Reader is being tossed back and forth 
between two identities, that of an independent character and that of a 
mere plaything, a pawn in the narrative game. But let us not rejoice too 
early: although we are given a frame narrative that we can follow to the 
end, we are not exempt from the author's game. Through identification 
with the protagonist we are still emotionally dependent on the one who 
determines his fate, and we are still readers of the incipits, bound to 
be disappointed every time they break off. Our desire to know the 
story’s outcome keeps us securely within the author’s circle of influence. 

By introducing himself into the story as a mentor and critic, the 
author simultaneously creates and destroys the illusion of the Reader as 
an independent character who makes and assumes responsibility for his 
decisions. Very much like the I-narrator in the first incipit, whose 
conversation with the woman in the bar is necessary for the 
development of the story, the Reader is called upon to begin a 
relationship with Ludmilla. The author, seemingly dependent on the 
Reader’s initiative, stands behind him like a benevolent father, 
suggesting various strategies of approach. “Don’t waste time, then, you 
have a good excuse to strike up a conversation” (29), he tells him. “Go 
on, don’t let the conversation die. Say something; just keep talking” 
(30). The Reader, apparently a good-natured but somewhat slow fellow, 
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gives in to the author’s coaching only to be reproached for passivity 
later on in the book: 
But do you imagine it can go on in this way, this story? No, not 
that of the novel! Yours! How long are you going to let yourself 
be dragged passively by the plot? You had flung yourself into the 
action, filled with adventurous impulses: and then? Your 
function was quickly reduced to that of one who records 
situations decided by others, who submits to whims, finds himself 
involved in events that elude his control. Then what use is your 
role as protagonist to you? If you continue lending yourself to 
this game, it means that you, too, are an accomplice of the 
general mystification [in the world of books, authors, and 
counterfeiters]. (218) 
Ironically, later in the novel when the Reader jumps into action and 
engages in a sexual encounter with Lotaria, Ludmilla’s sister, the author 
disapproves of his “independence” and expresses contempt for this 
immoral act: 
Reader, what are you doing? Aren't you going to resist? .. . 
You're the absolute protagonist of this book, very well; but do 
you believe that gives you the right to have carnal relations with 
all the female characters? . . . Wasn't your story with Ludmilla 
enough to give the plot the warmth and grace of a love story? ... 
It's natural for you to want to get even, after you have followed 
events of pages and pages with passive resignation, but does this 
seem the right way to you? (219) 
“There is, of course, no question of the Reader getting even with his 
imaker; he is not only an accomplice of the “general mystification” of the 
utext but its major product. The author pretending to be outraged at the 
IReader’s actions obscures this fact, but in doing so he unmasks the 
nnature of the narrative game: in performing the grand gesture of “I set 
uthee free!” the author reiterates and reconfirms the relationship 
tbetween subject (I, the liberator) and object (you, the liberated). There 
iis no freedom for the Reader/character because he can only seemingly 
escape the grasp of the author, who makes up the rules of the game. 
The author’s omnipotent position in the discourse is even more 
cobvious when he addresses the central “you” to Ludmilla, hitherto “the 
TThird Person necessary for the novel to be a novel, for something to 
happen between that male Second Person and the female Third” (141). 
EBy shifting pronouns at his convenience, the author has the power to 
sspotlight certain characters and thus make them come alive: 
This book so far has been careful to leave open to the Reader 
who is reading the possibility of identifying himself with the 
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Reader who is read: this is why he was not given a name, which 
would automatically have made him the equivalent of a Third 
Person, of a character (whereas to you, as Third Person, a name 
had to be given, Ludmilla), and so he has been kept a pronoun, 
in the abstract condition of pronouns, suitable for any attribute 
and any action. Let us see, Other Reader, if the book can succeed 
in drawing a true portrait of you, beginning with the frame and 
enclosing you from every side, establishing the outlines of your 
form. (141-42) 
It is the command over the pronouns that cements the author's 
superiority: the “general male you, perhaps brother and double of a 
hypocrite I” (141) has changed places with the third person “she” and 
has temporarily vanished from the narrative horizon. Although he 
disappears into invisibility, the Reader is nevertheless at the author’s 
disposal and can be called up again at any moment: “Reader, prick up 
your ears” (147). 
Don’t believe that the book is losing sight of you, Reader. The 
you that was shifted to the Other Reader can, at any sentence, be 
addressed to you again. You are always a possible you. Who 
would dare sentence you to loss of the you, a catastrophe as 
terrible as the loss of the I. For a second-person discourse to 
become a novel, at least two you’s are required, distinct and 
concomitant, which stand out from the crowd of he’s, she’s, and 
they’s. (147) 
So the narrative discourse, the locus of the author’s game, decides the 
existential fate of the characters. Although their existence and 
interaction is vital for the story, it is the author who pulls the strings on 
his puppets. He explicitly dominates the love scene between the two 
Readers, their most private encounter as one would assume, by shifting 
the second-person pronoun from one to the other and then to both of 
them: “In short, what you are doing is very beautiful but grammatically 
it doesn’t change a thing. At the moment when you most appear to bea 
united voi, a second person plural, you are two tu’s, more separate and 
circumscribed than before” (154). As a result, the author's voyeuristic 
presence in the relationship of his characters elevates him to the 
position of a god, the ultimate divine I/eye of the discourse. 
Although there is no indication in the text of the two lovers’ 
knowing that their intimacy is spied upon by the master of the story, the 
protagonist gradually awakens to the fact that he is a fictional character. 
Because a sudden revelation of this kind would spoil the novelistic- 
realistic effect the frame narrative is trying to achieve, the author 
carefully builds up to the point of epiphany by meditating on the 
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relationship between life and literature. “[How] to establish the exact 
moment in which a story begins?” he muses. “The lives of individuals of 
the human race form a constant plot” (153). Similarly, the Reader 
begins to question the distinction between the stories he is reading and 
the story he is living. When his brief sexual encounter with Lotaria is 
prematurely interrupted, he hopes that his fragmented love life will be 
rewarded by a complete narrative: “Now it is the stories you live that 
break off at the climactic moment: perhaps you will be allowed to follow 
the novels you read all the way to the end” (220). He does not finish the 

novels, unfortunately, but he discovers the rules of the game: he finds 

out that the titles of the fragmentary novels he has in vain tried to locate 

form the first sentence of a new story; his quest has come full circle and 

can theoretically be repeated infinitely. Confronted with the intricacy of 

the game, the Reader realizes that all he can do is surrender to its rules. 

When he is told that there are only two alternative endings for a 

novel—“the continuity of life [and] the inevitability of death” (259)—he 

chooses the former and marries Ludmilla. By allowing the Reader to 

end his own story by finishing the book, the author leaves us with a last 

impression of the protagonist’s independence and closes on a note of 

characterological integrity. 

As indicated above, the power the author displays in his game with 
the characters is not limited to the fictional level alone. The reader 
outside the text, although divided from his/her namesake in the story by 
the capital R, is never outside the ludic manipulations of the text. By 
identifying with the protagonist of the frame narrative and all the 
I-narrators in the various incipits, the reader is bound to be trapped in 
each story and thus at the mercy of the author who establishes the 
characters’ identities and moves them about on the fictional stage. It is 
not that we were completely unaware of this, however: the author takes 
great pains to tell us time and again that we should not trust the voice 
speaking to us through the story. In fact, the more mimetic and lifelike 
a narrative seems, the more we have to watch out. In the incipit headed 
“Outside the town of Malbork,” beguilingly credible in its realistic 
setting, we cannot determine the number of characters because it is the 
author who assigns them names and characteristics, and we have 
nothing but names and words to guide us in the vast kitchen of his 
imagination. So even if we know that the author is unreliable and not to 
be trusted, he is the only one who can satisfy our reading curiosity once 
we have taken the bait of a good exposition. As we have seen in the 
analysis of the first incipit, the readers’ interest and cooperation are 
maintained through the creation of powerful textual enigmas that 
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neutralize the effect of the metacommentary. The incipits, as Carl 
Malmgren observes, “[share] the main features of the detective-thriller: 
eros, mystery, suspense” (112). The combination of these three factors 
in Jwn proves too powerful for any reader to resist. 

What is it, one might ask, that makes us such helpless victims of 
these textual properties and, by implication, of the author who controls 
them? And why does Calvino draw our attention to this irresistible 
attraction of a story, when, as he frankly tells us, there is nothing we can 
do to free ourselves from this influence? 

Ever since Roland Barthes established the connection between 
sexual and textual pleasure, various critics have investigated the 
essentially erotic nature of texts. In Jwn Calvino literalizes the 
postmodernist concept of a poetics of desire, and the relationship he 
proposes between reader, writer, and text bears all the characteristics of 
an erotic encounter. “What might strike the reader . . . as possibly a bit 
odd,” Mary McCarthy writes in her review of the book, “is the insistence 
on the Reader’s anticipation; as though this were an ars amoris and the 
whole first chapter . . . were the foreplay, stimulation of erectile tissue 


prior to the act of reading as recommended by a rather permissive sex 
manual” (3): 


This should be a hint of what is to follow: consummation 
withheld—a series of beginnings, ten to be exact, ten novels that 
break off just as they are getting interesting, ten cunningly 
regulated instances of coitus interruptus in the art and practice 

of fiction. (3) 
Following McCarthy’s candid analogy, Malmgren explores the dynamics 
of eroticity and how they act as the driving force in a literary text. The 
pleasure of reading, for him, is based on the desire for difference: 
“Opening a fictional text, a reader encounters Otherness, Difference; in 
fact, the Desire for exposure to Otherness, Difference, is essentially 
erotic in nature” (Malmgren 112). Our curiosity then is aroused by the 
presence of the Other (the text, the unknown, the enigma), and our 
cognitive activities are bent on discovering (conquering) the Heart of 
Darkness as it were. 
The game we encounter in Iwn is thus fueled by the reader’s erotic 
desire to unveil the mystery of the text, a desire the author only 
partially satisfies. His refusal to grant complete satisfaction is the basis 
of his superiority, which turns the act of reading into an (erotic) “power 
struggle in which the reader is at the mercy of the text” (Malmgren 
113). In an interview conducted by Francine du Plessix Gray, Calvino 
confirms this observation, arguing that in the relationship between 
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reader and writer the dissatisfaction of the former heightens the 
pleasure of the latter: 


And of course there is always something sadistic in the 
relationship between writer and reader. In [/wn] I may be a more 
sadistic lover than ever. I constantly play cat and mouse with the 
reader, letting the reader briefly enjoy the illusion that he’s free 
for a little while, that he’s in control. And then I quickly take the 
rug out from under him; he realizes with a shock that he’s not in 
control, that it is always I, Calvino, who is in total control of the 
situation. (23) 


This tells us then that by abandoning ourselves to his text we deliver 
ourselves into the hands of a narrative macho man, and even if he 
chooses to disguise himself at times we should not be surprised at what 
we see when he decides to rip open the jester’s motley cloak. Are we 
pleased with what we glimpse beneath the shiny folds? Why yes, say 
some critics: by making us aware that the joy of our reading is based on 
a certain mode of discourse, by showing us that our desire for the text is 
always directed at blissful relief in the ending of a story, no matter how 
open, Calvino proves that the traditional novel is alive and well and will 
eventually survive the deconstructivist onslaught. No, say others like 
Teresa de Lauretis, who in her analysis of the female characters in the 
book accuses Calvino of perpetuating the patriarchal notion that access 
to the symbolic order and written discourse as its primary mode of 
expression is a masculine prerogative. Writing, as Calvino presents it, “is 
the masculine activity par excellence” (De Lauretis 80), and he makes 
it very clear in his treatment of Ludmilla and Lotaria that women have 
no place in the world of letters as anything other than primarily passive 
recipients for the authorial word. 

Looking at the discursive games Calvino plays with his R/reader, 
one is tempted to agree with De Lauretis. However, before we write him 
off as the ultimate male chauvinist, we must not forget that we are 
dealing with a playful author, a story-telling jester who has fooled us 
time and again throughout the book, and chances are that his stance as 
the Rambo of the narrative discourse is just another role he chooses to 
play, his last disguise. Calvino does not offer us easy answers on how to 
read and write; instead, he playfully exposes the dichotomy that lies at 
the core of the postmodernist controversy: Do we want to continue to 
engage in the pleasure of reading as we know it, trusting the crafty 
author/lover with our textual satisfaction? Or do we opt for the bold 
journey to where no one has gone before, leaving behind the securities 
as well as the confinements of tradition? If on a winter's night a traveler 
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steers clear of any dogmatic predictions as to the future of the novel, 
but through his ludic manipulations Calvino shows us that we cannot 
resist the temptation to read, and that it is essentially our desire for the 


text and its pleasures that will insure the existence of narrative 
discourse. 
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Robert Lowell: The Politics of 
the Sublime 


HENRY HART 


During the early 1960s when Kennedy and Khruschev squared off 
over Russian missiles in Cuba and Americans prepared for imminent 
Armageddon, Robert Lowell recorded a dream that typified his 
ambiguous politics. On the back of a draft of “Returning,” a poem later 
collected in For the Union Dead, he jotted: 

World has ended, or wasted suffered a disaster. Two groups, one 
American (?) which I head, the other Russian, headed by 
Krushev, much bigger and physically stronger than in life. . . . 
Struggle to survive, in second part of dream, the corner has been 
turned, stench receding, also barrenness, very fond and intimate 


with K. . . . I rely on K. as a weight to test myself against, as some 
one to talk to, somehow in the end as my guide. (Houghton 
2284) 


Like many dreams, this one smacks of juvenile megalomania. Lowell is 
Jack Kennedy taking on a muscular Russian foe, a little like Rocky 
Balboa in the boxing ring several decades later. What is odd and yet 
characteristic is the way Lowell achieves self-aggrandizement by 
identifying with both antagonists, as if moral considerations vanished 
before those of power. 

Throughout his life Lowell cozied up to stereotypical enemies, 
glamorizing and supplicating their power. Surveying history, as his 
dream intimates, he obsessively gravitated toward patriarchal “super- 
men"—Alexander, Caligula, Nero, Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini— 
registering his ambivalence toward “friend”—Roosevelt, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon—and “foe” alike. His responses to political 
strongmen were consistently inconsistent; he could mock an antagonist, 
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like Johnson in “Waking Early Sunday Morning,” one moment only to 
clasp him as an ally the next, and then mock himself as Johnson the 
next. The powerful military and political figures that march through his 
poems all seem exaggerated versions of his father, whom he describes 
facetiously in Life Studies’ “91 Revere Street” as a “sublime man” (18). As 
in the dream of combatting and then befriending Khruschey, his poetry 
offers up a motley constellation of patriarchs (and matriarchs who 
possess similar tyrannical traits) with whom he wrestled like the typical 
oedipal child moving from conflict toward resolution. What most critics 
have ignored is that Lowell’s engagement with these intimidating 
powers fluctuates with the terror, awe, envy, and identification that 
typify the classic experience of the sublime. 

Lowell’s most extensive discussion of the sublime and its political 
aspects occurred in his 1965 interview with A. Alvarez. To the English 
poet and critic Lowell expressed what he considered to be the English 
view of the sublime, chastising America’s addiction to everything lofty, 
ambitious, and imperial. What contemporary English writers “find 
wrong with American culture is the monotony of the sublime” (43). 
Because America’s appetite for the sublime in literature, politics, and 
other cultural endeavors provokes its obsessive production and 
conspicuous consumption, the palate grows jaded, the hungry pursuer 
bored, the sublime product monotonous. Lowell’s Anglophilia and 
respect for a more abstemious gentility, however, is betrayed by an even 
stronger empathy for America’s violent quest for the fruits of sublimity, 
which he finds epitomized in its democratic rebelliousness, its antipathy 
for rigidly hierarchical forms that it both subverts and co-opts. The 
Revolutionary War is his paradigm for America’s competitive, leveling 


spirit which culminates, paradoxically, in imperial sublimity. He told 
Alvarez: 


We leap for the sublime. You might almost say American 
literature and culture begins with Paradise Lost. I always think 
there are two great symbolic figures that stand behind American 
ambition and culture. One is Milton’s Lucifer and the other is 
Captain Ahab: these two sublime ambitions that are doomed and 
ready, for their idealism, to face any amount of 
violence. (142) 


In a poem like “Rebellion,” in Lord Weary’s Castle, where the poet 
compares his oedipal attack on his father with America’s fight with 
another patriarch, King George of England, it is obvious that Lowell 
saw America’s destructively idealistic struggles for sublime power as his 
own. Aware of the violence against self and others that quests for the 
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| political sublime can inflict, he nevertheless applauds them with a kind 
‘of tragic joy. The sublime, he intimates, is a necessary evil, both 
‘ennobling and terrible, captivating and repellent. If the hubris behind 
\tragic power struggles is immoral, Lowell still throws his lot in with the 
ltragic heroes, the romantic outcasts and outlaws, the Satans and Ahabs 
«doomed to suffer catastrophe for their godly and godless ideals. 
Untangling Lowell’s political allegiances is a difficult business, 
imainly because his pursuit of the sublime propelled him into 
i psychopathic regions beyond common conceptions of good and evil. As 
‘Tan Hamilton’s biography reveals, Lowell’s political masks were as 
imultitudinous as his manic-depressive moods. He could be democratic 
‘or aristocratic, radical or reactionary. At times his sympathies were with 
ithe generals, at others with the pacifists. A draft of “Mania in Buenos 
-Aires” tells of his propensity for “aimless aristocratic anarchy” 
\(Houghton 2532). For a period in his twenties he toed the ideological 
Iline of Catholic conservatives; later, in moments of manic enthusiasm, 
lhe sided with Hitler and Mussolini. To Stanley Kunitz he echoed Walt 
*Whitman’s famous apology for multiple, contradictory selves: 


A poem needs to include a man’s contradictions. One side of me, 
for example, is a conventional liberal, concerned with causes, 
agitated about peace and justice and equality, as so many people 
are. My other side is deeply conservative, wanting to get at the 
root of things, wanting to slow down the whole process of 
mechanization and dehumanization, knowing that liberalism can 
be a form of death too. In the writing of a poem all our 
compulsions and biases should get in, so that finally we don't 
know what we mean. (54) 


‘Getting at the root of things, as etymology reveals, is the goal of 
“radicals.” Lowell's oblique, playful gesture at his radical self butts up 
éagainst an equally oblique confession of his “compulsions and biases,” 
‘which, as biographical evidence attests, impelled him toward some of 
ithe world’s most notorious tyrants. 

Meditations on politics sooner or later fasten on questions of 
|power: how one gains, maintains, and loses it. This is also the 
| Provenance of the sublime. Recent commentators on the sublime have 
‘been particularly sensitive to its political ramifications. Terry Eagleton, 
for one, in The Ideology of the Aesthetic rings the political changes on the 
classic aesthetic term. He argues that for Edmund Burke it corre- 
‘sponded to the political values of the ancien régime, “enterprise, 
‘rivalry and individuation,” and that “as a kind of terror, the sublime 
crushes us into admiring submission; it thus resembles a coercive rather 
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than a consensual power, engaging our respect but not, as with beauty, 
our love” (54). A terroristic repressiveness, in turn, spawns revolution- 
ary ferment. Eagleton could be explaining the political dialectic of 
Lowell’s sublime when he points out: 


If freedom transgresses the submission which is its very 
condition, the repressiveness of the sublime can be invoked; but 
this ultimate efficacy of power is also its potential downfall, 
breeding as well as subduing rebellion. Power is thus a kind of 
riddle, of which the mystery of the aesthetic, with its impossibly 
lawless lawfulness, is an apt sign. (56) 


For Lowell, King George was one such sublime figure who instigated a 
quest for the sublime by paradoxically attempting to crush it. 

Investigating Kant’s description of the dialectic of the sublime in 
The Critique of Judgment, in which the subject struggles against an 
overpowering experience, submits to it without being able to represent 
it, and then transcends it only to be enraptured by an even more 
overpowering force—the mind’s law of reason and morality—Eagleton 
sees a disguised attempt to promote capitalist enterprise and its 
attendant alienations and violations. “The [Kantian] subject of the 
sublime is accordingly decentered, plunged into loss and pain, 
undergoes a crisis and fading of identity; yet without this unwelcome 
violence we would never be stirred out of ourselves, never prodded into 
enterprise and achievement” (Eagleton 90). For Eagleton capitalism 
satiates consumers with “beautiful” commodities; to avoid “compla- 
cency, the [Kantian] sublime is always on hand with its intimidating 
power; but the dangerously demoralizing effects of such power are in 
turn tempered by the subject’s joyful consciousness that the power in 
question is that of its own majestic Reason” (93). The final effect 
legitimizes, naturalizes, and rationalizes a scramble for power that is 
neither legitimate, natural, nor rational. Lowell’s jeremiads against 
American capitalism and its Protestant roots in New England have all 
the sting of this Marxist critique of sublime endeavors. 

While Lowell told Alvarez that “The two thinkers, non-fictional 
thinkers, who influence and are never out of one’s mind are Marx and 
Freud” (“A Talk” 40—41), his biography reveals that his political and 
psychological qualms about the sublime were frequently derailed by his 
countervailing love of its terrifying powers. His aesthetic compulsions 
and ideological intentions often collided. Although no one has traced 
his preoccupation with the sublime to his early education, it is 
reasonable to assume that much of it came from John Crowe Ransom s 
course at Kenyon College, entitled “Philosophy 25, Aesthetics.” Lowell's 
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college transcript reveals that he took the course as a senior, during the 
1939-40 academic year, and Peter Taylor confirms that E. F. Carritt’s 
Philosophies of Beauty was the assigned text. In his introduction Carritt 
characterizes the history of aesthetic theory as divided between Aristotle 
and Longinus, classical advocates of mimetic order (the beautiful) and 
Romantic advocates of expressive disorder (the sublime). The book 
contains selections from all the traditional commentaries on the sublime 
by Longinus, Burke, Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, and also from 
lesser known treatises by such eighteenth-century critics as John Dennis, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Joshua Reynolds, Archibald Alison, Uvedale Price, 
and such nineteenth-century writers as Ruskin, Santayana, and Bradley. 
For Carritt, Longinus is the trunk from which the many aesthetic 
branches proliferate, and they originate from his belief that there are 


two types of beauty in both art and nature, one of which has 
unaccountably usurped the generic name [the beautiful], while 
the other [the sublime] is called lofty, elevated, great. The latter 
appeals to a corresponding character or capacity of our own, 
which we recognize as embodied in it, while the character of 
beauty in the narrow sense is mere inoffensiveness. (Carritt 
XXV) 


According to this view, the sublime represents an external power that 
we find duplicated and even intensified in ourselves; the beautiful 
represents impotent charm. 

While Lowell’s obsession with the sublime received scholarly 
impetus from his mentor, John Crowe Ransom, it received additional 
support from his other teacher, Allen Tate. Tate once told his friend 
Ashley Brown that he considered his essay “Longinus and the ‘New 
Criticism,’” which was first given as a lecture that Lowell attended at 
Johns Hopkins in 1948, “as a statement of his own views on literature” 
(Brown letter). The essay applauds Longinus’s claim that poetry’s 
purpose is “Not to persuade but to entrance, like a flash of lightning (510). 
Just as Ransom inspired Wallace Stevens to compose “Esthétique du 
mal” (1944), in which his combative persona, entranced by Vesuvius’s 
lightning-like “fulgurations,” reads “paragraphs / On the sublime” and 
strives to achieve his own terrible sublimity in his “letters home,” so Tate 
encouraged Lowell to write an early volcanic poetry of dazzling 
thetorical power. For Lowell, however, poetic power and entrancement 
had psychological and political liabilities. As his breakdowns became 
more frequent, he began to equate the sublime with what he called his 
“pathological enthusiasm” (Hamilton 227), diagnosing in his poems 
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what in the end he could never completely cure and perhaps, like othe 
manic patients, never entirely wanted to cure. i 

The word “enthusiasm” (from the Greek, en-theos, the god withi 
has a history intimately connected with the sublime, and Lowell’s Usa a 
says a lot about his political vacillations between inspired fanaticism and 
subdued conservatism. The term appears in Peri Hupsous, where 
Longinus says of the sublime: “from the natural genius of those old 
writers there flows into the hearts of their admirers as it were Em 
emanation from the mouth of holiness. Inspired by this, even those who 
are not easily moved by the divine afflatus share the enthusiasm of these 
others’ grandeur” (167). Longinus’s elision of “sublime” and “enthusi- 
asm” may have been smuggled into eighteenth-century literary, 
political, and religious debates from this source. Critics at the time were 
determined, however, to distinguish the Longinian sublime from 
enthusiasm, since the latter term was persistently applied to evangelical 
and often fanatical “inner light” Protestant movements that were 
threatening the lofty morality and rationalism of the Enlightenment. It 
should come as no surprise that Kant, who founded the sublime on 
transcendent reason ànd godly morality, led the charge against the 
fanatical enthusiasts. His denunciation in The Critique of Judgment is terse 
and emphatic: “If enthusiasm is comparable to delirium, fanaticism may 
be compared to mania. Of these the latter is least of all compatible with 
the sublime, for it is profoundly ridiculous” (128). 

For Lowell’s conservative teacher, John Crowe Ransom, Kant'’s 
rational sublimity had a profound appeal—one that he passed on to his 
rebellious student with mixed results. When Kant analyzes the 


sonnet collected in History: “In our time, God is an entirely lost perso” 
/ there were two: Benito Mussolini and Hitler, / blind mouths shouting 
people into things” (132), he uses Milton’s famous attack of enthusiasth 
preachers (the “blind mouths”) to attack the objects of his 0" 
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those gods which infused his psyche with delusions of 
> enth In other poems Jonathan Edwards—the subject of a biography 
ower: began but never completed—serves as Lowell’s model for 
Lowell: ead fanatical “blind” oratory. If he condemns the Puritan 
entus2s Charles Chauncey did in “Enthusiasm Described and 
| divine a Against,” as a diseased madman who “mistakes the workings 
: on passions for divine communications, and fancies himself 
0! 
l 
) 


ysiasms; 


. mediately inspired by the SPIRIT of GOD, when all the while, he is 

is, no other influence than that of an overheated imagination” 

an he also empathizes with his pathological condition. 

( Although Lowell never entirely renounces Kant’s insistence on a 

moral and rational sublime, just as he never entirely renounces , 
pansom’s aesthetic ideology filtered through Kant, it is obvious from his 
politics and poetry that Burke’s sentiments are closer to his own. Like 
Burke he tends to conjoin rather than differentiate enthusiasm, 


3 fanaticism, and sublimity, and link all three to the patriarchal strength 
t he craved. “I know of nothing sublime which is not some modification 
l of power” (64), Burke admits, comparing it to “the authority of the 
faher” (111) and all other imposing figures which produce terror 
3 through “an unnatural tension and certain violent emotions of the 
/ nerves” (134). Burke’s empirical psychopathology of the sublime, 
] however jejune it may seem in hindsight, would have struck sympathetic 


chords in Lowell, who late in life liked to play amateur neurologist as 
5 vell, concluding that all his manic enthusiasms were simply the result of 
S a deficiency of (lithium) salt in his brain. The fact that he refused to 
2 take lithium faithfully suggests, as it does with many manic-depressives, 
è that the sublime’s ecstasies and terrors proved too enchanting and 
poetically necessary to resist. 


i ae addiction to the rhetorical power of patriarchal tyrants, 
oma say, compromised Lowell’s liberal agenda. How could he 
t and ae ne peace candidate, Senator McCarthy, as he did in 1968, 
i enthusiasm ae ly flirt with Nazism? One might exculpate Lowell's 
; the aA sublime dictators on the grounds of clinical insanity, but 
1 Principled gets more complicated when he accuses his sober, 


testimonials for democracy and liberal humanism as being 


l in 

A al aig rhe as well. What did he believe? Did his enthusiasm for 
- from the D ideologies, whether conservative, liberal, or radical, arise 
4 Ypically e a onal germ? His 1943 letter to President Roosevelt is 
c adversaries” uble-edged. Here he bristles against the “diabolical 
1 


ee) ONG 
*Ploitation se 


dom, wars that lead to “totalitarian slavery,” and the 
Oney, Politics and Imperialism” of other nations, 
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and ultimately upholds the “fundamental principle of our America 
Democracy, one that distinguishes it from the demagoguery and ie 
hypnosis of the totalitarian tyrannies, that with us each individual 
citizen is called upon to make voluntary and responsible decisions a 
issues which concern the national welfare” (Collected Prose 368-69) 
Lowell’s invocation of “higher laws” seems eminently rational, noA 
and liberal-minded. Yet in the more confessional mood of Life Studies 
he admits, “I was a fire-breathing Catholic C.O., / and made my manic 
statement, / telling off the state and president” (“Memories of West 
Street and Lepke”). He ends his poem with an eerie identification with 
the formerly violent and now “sheepish[ly] calm” Czar Lepke of 
“Murder Incorporated” (85-86), as if the Czar embodied Lowell’s own 
manic-depressive political vacillations between peace and violence, 
Anthony Hecht has suggested insightfully: 
When he calls himself a fire-breathing C.O. he is talking about 
the ridiculousness of being a conscientious objector and a 
militant one at the same time [he had tried to enlist for military 
duty over half-a-dozen times during World War II before his 
sudden conversion to pacifism] . . . he sees himself as slightly 
ridiculous, and at the time of course he was... . There are less 
self-aggrandizing ways of refusing to fight, but Lowell wanted to 
provoke attention and give offense, and there was this quality in 
him, this insubordination, that expresses itself in all kinds of 
poetry. And some of it is about his own father, but some of it is 
about any kind of authority that he wants to rebel against, 
including organized society itself. (3,7) 
Twenty years later he would rebel against Lyndon Johnson in another 
public display of self-aggrandizement, which was also meant to bea 
protest against a president’s war policy. He refused to attend the White 
House Festival of the Arts, yet ambivalence rather than consistency 
guided his rebuke. First he accepted the invitation; several days later he 
refused it. He claimed in an open letter: “I am very enthusiastic about 
most of your domestic legislation and intentions” (Collected Prose 371), 
knowing full well that enthusiasm was what normally propelled him 
toward rather than away from authoritarian figures like Johnson. In 
“Waking Early Sunday Morning,” which he composed during the nee 
shortly after his epistolary rebuke, he clearly identifies with Jome is 
is “elated as the President / girdled by his establishment.” Along with hi 
sympathy for the powerful man’s elations, however, comes = 
disapproval of all violent enthusiasms. Johnson threatens to trae 
the earth into a wasteland, a Viet Nam moonscape, “a ghost / orbin 


forever lost / in our monotonous sublime” (Near the Ocean 23, 4 
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I's translated “version” of Prometheus Bound, published shortly 


n ing Early Sunday Morning,” displays similar ambivalence 
d de Tells the character who is meant to resemble Johnson. Like 
il oe = Bishop’s “Armadillo,” Johnson appears symbolically on a 
n Lowe in peak, orchestrating a “sublime crash of fireworks” (Prometheus 
). 54) with narcissistic abandon, and enjoying his drama of 
; aucion with the awe and terror that normally attends sublime 
: catastrophes. ne p : ue 
Lowell’s political poetry oscillates on a kind of Yeatsean gyre 

z between hawkishness and dovishness as he contemplates, like the 
; Chinamen on their mountain in “Lapis Lazuli,” the tragic cycles of 
i imperial history. Generally what impels his sentiments toward the right 

is his quest for sublime power and tragic joy. What impels him back 

toward the center and left is his moral abhorrence of the sublime’s 
it destructiveness and his embarrassed perception of how ridiculous he 
a looks dressed in emperor’s clothes and wielding sublime thunderbolts. 
y “Waking Early Sunday Morning” traces this ambiguous dialectic, 
is announcing at the beginning that Lowell wants to “break loose” in order 
ly to achieve the transcendent power that the sublime bestows. Quickly, 
3 however, he admonishes himself to “Stop, back off” because he knows 
A all too well that leaping for the sublime is a symptom of mania and will 
of precipitate violence and breakdown. 
is After contemplating the ruins of the church, the “Bible chopped 
l, and crucified / in hymns we hear but do not read,” and the ruins of the 

sate, the “Hammering military splendor, / top-heavy Goliath in full 
er armor,” he enjoins: “Sing softer.” Nevertheless, his warnings spawn 
: counter-warnings; antithesis follows antithesis. He wonders whether his 
ti 


new / dimminuendo” will only spur the hunger for a new influx of 
cy pathological enthusiasm or manic sublimity. His “restlessness, / excess, 


3 ager Di success” cannot be curtailed or starved so easily. Soon he 
), ee to break loose” (15-23) and garner the sublime s old 
‘i that the aan of manic power, only to pull back with the recognition 
fa thats of 1 ime is politically dangerous as well as monotonous. Early 
ks “dreams an pom make it even clearer that Lowell wants to cast off 
ne the fate of eset So that he, America, and the entire world will avoid 
is “like hab ieee precursors. In a nuclear age, he fears America 
is (Williamson a as - go down / in pride of righteousness, and drown 

m 62). 

ig as “ough Lowell's poetic career progressed through several 
j). temaj stylistic shifts, his attitudes toward politics and the sublime 


med ° : ; new 
Consistently ambivalent. This may be a euphemistic way of 
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saying that Lowell, despite his poetic gifts, was always political] 
confused and lacked the temperament to take a principled stand an 
abide by it. John Thompson, a friend from Lowell’s Kenyon days, takes 


this line when he claims: “He was the great poet of our time, , . .H 
covered everything: politics, which he didn’t know beans about. . . 
wrote about it anyway . . . and language and culture” (24). Lowell Was 


aware from an early age, however, that his sublime pursuits were 
perhaps nothing but vaunting and posing, and satirized himself 
accordingly. Even as a prep-school boy he warned at the end of his | 
allegorical essay, “The True Light,” in which he cast himself as a desert | 
saint high on a pillar: “From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step” 
(129). The quotation comes from Longinus by way of Napoleon, | 
another patriarchal power Lowell aspired to emulate, whose Politics, 
needless to say, were comically out of place in contemporary America, 

His mockery indicated he had perspective on his most pressing | 
compulsions. Embroiled in oedipal power struggles with the sublime 
father figures of history, whose military and political triumphs 
outshone his actual father’s accomplishments, Lowell could step back 
and sardonically measure the gap between himself and his models. He í 
had the grace and humor to see himself both as he was and as he wished 
to be. 

Although critics have made much of Lowell’s early Catholic politics, 
especially as they gained impetus from Weber’s thesis that the 
individualistic spirit of Protestantism led ineluctably to the ignominious 
excesses of capitalism, his politics are usually informed by Marxist and | 
Freudian principles. As Lowell made apparent in his letter to Roosevelt 
when he qualified his praise for his family’s long tradition of military 
service, which was partially tarnished by “Money, Politics and 
Imperialism” (Collected Prose 368), politics was something that began In e 
his patrician home. Oedipal and class struggles, insurrections against ; 
biological fathers and capitalist patriarchs, arduous attempts t0 : 
empower the self by seizing the means of (re)production, for Lowell i 
were intimately tied to conflicts with his parents and relatives. Society i 
was fundamentally an extension of his Boston family. Like a Marxist 
Lucifer or Freudian Ahab, Lowell would pit his political ang l 
psychological energies against it just as, in a manic moment, he struc ) 
down his father. But Lowell’s politics were more contradictory and Jes : 
utopian than Marx’s. Although he possessed the same animosity towal 
capitalist and imperialist plunder, he also felt “envy [for] ui 
conspicuous / waste of our grandparents on their grand tours 
breezing on their trust funds through the world.” His political 
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Marx as well as Mussolini. “The skirt-made Mussolini [who] 
the eagle of Caesar,” he says in “Crossing the Alps,” “was one 
ly, pure prose” (Life Studies 3). Rather than progress 
ctically beyond class struggle to a socialist utopia, Lowell, more in 
preudian than Marxist fashion, sought to outdo his aristocratic 
forebears by becoming even more nefariously imperial and patriarchal 
than they. If his father was merely a naval officer and bourgeois 
businessman, he would join forces with his mother, whose identifica- 
tions with Alexander and Napoleon were carried to ludicrous extremes, 
dethrone his father, and set himself up as the new Caesar or Oedipus in 
the House of Lowell. 

Terry Eagleton’s and Fredric Jameson’s Marxist depictions of the 
‘bad sublime” as capitalism’s terrifying yet astonishing capability to 
proliferate commodities, wealth, and bafflingly intricate systems to keep 
money-makers in power, apply to Lowell's notions of the sublime. But 
in his role of poète maudit, he countered his Marxist cohorts (such as 
those at the Partisan Review), and moved from jeremiads against 
capitalist splendor toward collusion or co-option. For a manic Lowell, 
might meant right. When Kant, in a passage from The Critique of 
Judgment that was of particular importance to Ransom’s course on 
aesthetics, lays down one of his principal definitions of the dynamical 
sublime as a power struggle between mind and overwhelming external 
phenomena, declaring “we readily call these objects sublime, because 
they raise the forces of the soul above the height of vulgar 
commonplace, and discover within us a power of resistance of quite 
another kind, which gives us courage to be able to measure ourselves 
ae seeming omnipotence” (111), he underscores the agonistic 
fie a to Lowell’s politics. Lowell’s problem is that the power 
SiE Renee reasonable, moral, transcendent, or tune 

aae ta ay posited. The dynamics of Bi sublime is more 
neater n aes It accords with Thomas Weiskel’s Freudian 
Moment of A p the sublime in The Romantic Sublime as the superego’s 
Ceated it A a transcendence of the father who, of coun partially 
and EA imation, according to Treud; substitutes “aggression 
character of pages for sexuality; it is the source of i the general 
hou IS at ness and cruelty exhibited by the ideal —its dictatorial 
Thou SHAPE eiskel 95). Against America’s capitalist and imperialist 
en cana Owell pitched his many “Thou Shalt Nots,” but in the 

more at one than at odds with America’s dictatorial 
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imperatives. He gained sublimity by matching his pow 


STS agai 
3 6 : S Ins 
America’s enemies and allies, against Khruschev and Kenn t 


edy as in his 


dream. S S 
Lowell’s enchantment with bellicose sublimity, however, grew in 


tandem with his moral reservations. His poem, “Sublime Feriam Side 
Vertice” (from Horace: “With my head raised so high then shall Į aa 
the stars”), written at Kenyon in 1940, three years before he announced 
his conscientious objection to World War II, casts doubt on the warrior 
ethic he had extolled five years earlier in the youthful essay, “War: 4 
Justification.” His allegorical account of Ahab’s whale hunt interrogates 
the sublime power of America symbolized by the whale. Should he 
submit to it or incorporate it? He makes use of Hobbes and Hegel as he 
contemplates the pros and cons of military sacrifice (“Sublime Feriam 
Sidera Vertice” 17): 

Great Commonwealth, sail on and on and roll 

On blood, on my free blood; my heart misgave, 

Confessed itself a slave, 

And Hegel proved State an invested soul, 

Oh mortmain, patron and gaoler of the grave. 
The poem is cramped by New Critical obsessions with paradox and 
compression, but the heart’s misgivings over whether freely to sacrifice 
its blood to keep America’s leviathanic “ship of state” afloat are relevant 
to Lowell’s subsequent political postures. A later revision, “Leviathan,” 
in Land of Unlikeness, alludes to the final scene in Moby Dick—the Pequod 
going down with its flag flying—to stress Lowell’s conviction that the 
violent pursuit of sublime ideals, either by America or by its enemies, 
whether initiated out of necessity or free choice, usually ends in 
madness and death. 

“The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket” is Lowell’s most accom- 
plished attempt to dramatize his ambivalence toward the American 
sublime and its political manifestation in the “military-industrial 
complex.” It is one of the first instances in which he projects his 
compulsions onto Ahab and charts the tragic consequences of his “leap 
for the sublime,” although the poem has precedents in “To Herman 
Melville,” an early notebook draft, and in other earlier poems. gins 
Boston Nativity” in Land of Unlikeness, for example, rouses a sardonic 
“clap for Freedom and Democracy”—the bestial, Ark-like ship of stale 
that once again “lists / Into the sea.” “Soon the leviathan / Will Pr 
Americans” (9-10), Lowell jests, as if whales could swallow the peia 
Americans in one apocalyptic gulp and then regurgitate them phem 2 
and linguistically. Lucifer and leviathan compete for command in the 
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Typically, as in “The Quaker Graveyard,” Lowell expresses 
y for and, indeed, often equates predator and prey, just as 
does in Moby Dick. While Ahab becomes a persona, embodying 

ells complex political stances—Ahab was nominally a Quaker 
a ae but monomaniacally bellicose in his whale hunt, indifferent to 
a east enterprise but a vital participant in Captain Peleg’s and 
e is tain Bildad’s financial schemes—the leviathan becomes his symbol 
d e sublime wonder and terror of the monstrous political world that 
he alternately despises, respects, envies, and identifies with. 


oems- 
em ath 
Melville 


L 


: Lowell’s early preoccupation with the politics of the sublime 
‘ undoubtedly gained impetus from the many references to the sublime 
in Moby Dick. His allegorical interpretation of Francis Parker's drawing, 
‘The True Light,” which correlates Saint Stylites, Napoleon, and the 
sublime, probably came from “The Mast-Head” chapter in which 
Melville finds correspondences for the “stander” on the mast in “Saint 
Sylites, the famous Christian hermit of old times, who built him a lofty 
stone pillar in the desert and spent the whole latter portion of his life on 
its summit,” and “Napoleon, who, upon the top of the column of 
Vendome, stands . . . some one hundred and fifty feet in the air” (132). 
d These standers witnessed the “sublime uneventfulness” (133) of the sea 
e or like Queequeg “snuffed in the sublime life of the worlds” (130). But 
t of course their main purpose was to descry the leviathan, whose 
i “unimaginable sublimity” (30) aroused terror and awe. Its whiteness, 
d Melville insists, was “sublime. . . [and exists] to heighten that terror to 
e the furthest bounds” (158). For Lowell the sublime whale would 
S; metamorphose into Hobbes’s Leviathan, an emblem for the awesome 
n political powers of the American state. 
; a reason Lowell gravitated toward classical poets like Pope early 
; a pce they too were drawn to the sublime out of a conservative 
| forts ae authoritarian power as well as moved to satirize that power 
5 Mark's ieee pretenses. In an exam book presumably from his St. 
p which oe ae Worries over a passage from Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
n qualifies ae Se to Milton, is never exactly sublime. Then he 
e remember ee tion, for the lines about frolicking gods “when we 
c comparable oe purpose of sublime and absurd ina become 
e oof on ae the very greatest” (Houghton 2787). Like Pope in his 
It Lowel] Was ee entitled Pert Bathos, The Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
7 "collected AS ready undercutting what obviously attracted him. 
Į liver do ass notes and poems he wrote as a student at Harvard also 
4 in le-edged appraisals of the sublime. The sublime may arise 


the ` x 
delusions of drunkenness or ignorance, as Pope might say, 
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“Like an ugly angular church / Which in the dark . . . / Becomes 
sublime” (Houghton 2044) or from the greatest genius, such a 
Shakespeare, who “In [his] last stage transcends all limits [and] reaches 
the sublime” (Houghton 2044). His notes on Romanticism comment on 
its ideology of revolutionary individualism and libertarian excess, and 
then proceed to catalog the Longinian characteristics of “Landscapes 
before Impressionism,” such as “Loftiness of conception,” “Sublime 
composition,” and “surprise-bewilderment” (Houghton 2044). A long 
poem he rewrote many times but never published, “Great Britain’s | 
Trial,” locates the sublime in the daunting hierarchical orders of l 
medieval Catholicism and its proponents like Aquinas and Dante, but 
then maps their collapse: “Did the sublimest Thirteenth Century / 
Produce these prodigies, only to cloister / Scholastic pedant-parrots in 
[the] Sorbonne” (Houghton 2133). Another draft praises the Renais- 
sance for casting the earlier pedants aside and opting for models of 
pagan sublimity like Alexander. 

Lowell’s search for suitable models of the sublime and his attempt 
to reconcile those possessing classical and Romantic traits gave to his 
early poetry and politics a stridently dialectical inflection. A much 
revised uncollected poem, “The Cloister,” which appears among notes 
on Plato’s conceptions of the soul’s immortality, writing’s untruthful- 
ness, and oratory’s seeming credibility (presumably from Ransom’s 
philosophy class at Kenyon), measures classical against Romantic F 
sublimes. Plato and Longinus combat Wordsworth and Yeats. His first l 
stanza celebrates, although not without sarcastic qualification, the kind I 
of lofty, captivating oratory that was the original focus of Longinus’s | 

s 
0 


treatise, On the Sublime. Longinus’s purpose, after all, was to catalog 
those rhetorical devices which allowed political speakers to “exercise an 
irresistible power of mastery and get the upper hand with every ; 
member of the audience” (125). Lowell, who studied public speaking as ¢ 
well as Longinus at Kenyon, learned these lessons well, winning the 
college’s oratory contest and proceeding with his speech, “Moulding the 
Golden Spoon,” to the Ohio state intercollegiate competition. In “The h 
Cloister” he plays judge to his own oratorical performances and confers P 
upon himself a Longinian wreath: “Felicitous the man, / Ruling by his 
own wit the fascinated crowd, / Self-elevated, raised, and stay€ 


(Houghton 2049). Immediately following this Horatian “Happy ng i 
man” sentiment comes a deconstructive swerve in which Lowe : 
undermines Plato’s logocentric bias for speech. Writing, spacing: an 

difference (the span between heart and voice) will be his grammatolog: 


ical norm: 
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More favored he for whom the heart and voice become a span; 
Whose measured lines have ploughed 

|mpermanence, whose windy words conveyed 

To type are in immortal bronze arrayed. 


Having displaced the apotheosis of speech with the apotheosis of 
«og Lowell now undercuts both. His ambiguous second stanza 
ee Wordsworth’s lament for the child’s Platonic preexistence in 
timation of Immortality” and Yeats’s similar Neoplatonic lament for 
renatal bliss betrayed by the “honey of generation” in “Among School 
Children.” It implies, however, that this sublime dispensation is merely 
a delusion, that it inspires children to take up such unnecessary and 
otentially unhappy pursuits as political speaking and poetic writing. 
Now the happy man is the common man who chucks linguistic arts and 
does what he pleases. Lowell wonders: 


What if Lucina got again, 

Out of an effete womb, this child 

Bright with the (foreknowledge) experience, profound 
From sipping his sublimest origin, 

Surest for having run his ground; 

And allowed him what he willed? 

Good common man, he would dispense 

With books and song.... 


Rather than eulogize the lofty, aristocratic sublime of Plato, Lowell at 
the end aims for the more democratic sublime of Whitman’s common 
man who, in fact, has transcended language altogether. Although the 
poem clunks along, its appeal lies in the clever way it suspends different 
sublimities thematically, tracing the mind’s process of considering its 
pions. Lowell’s most successful political poems will resume this 
cn or balancing a classical sublime with its advocacy of an 
a fire splendor directed outward at an informed, socially minded 
nee S against a Romantic “egotistical sublime that is directed 
ail ae political, amoral psyche. As in his interview with Alvarez, 
politcal | take the common man’s position, and criticize all literary and 
Caps for the sublime for their terrible destruction. 
aut wee modern civilization is so painfully aware of the ravages of 
omantic ae Imperialist regimes, Thomas Weiskel argues in The 
‘ublime’s ma Gs that It is now hard for informed poets to approach the 
__.gisterial presumptions without irony. In other revisions of 
sy ime dow He owell’s emphatically ironic evaluation of the politicized 
tic and ails uncannily with Weiskel’s. For Lowell, the collusion of 
Political rhetoric in leading millions toward catastrophe is 
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| 
reminiscent of Hitler's, Mussolini’s, and, by guilty association, his on | 
oratorical performances, which later in life periodically assumed mma 
proportions for dazzled onlookers. His brawny, self-educated Orator 
“Twirling on his tongue-strings the hurrahing crowds” is no longer the 
felicitous man but a tyrant treaung the masses as puppets. The poet 
dedicated to sculpting magnificent monuments in eternal bronze js even 
more perverse. Lowell exclaims facetiously: “But more sublime the 
rhyming man / Crafty to span / Passion and wit / Which Manichean 
incest mates / For our perverted pleasure” (Houghton 2051). Amon 
notes on Mill’s and Rousseau’s political and ethical theories, a more 
graphic version of “The Cloister” appears, in which incestuous 
rhetorical copulation metamorphoses to an actual sexual plunge into 
the mother’s “Child-making potion; / . . . that honeyed cist.” Lowell 
assaults Platonic, Wordsworthian, and Yeatsian sublimities with even 
more intense satirical brio: “Then the Platonic child, / Bright with 
foreknowledge, wild / With contemplation, steps forth crowned / With 
sea-weeds of the immaterial ocean.” Targeting the child’s sublime 
indifference to all objects outside the perimeter of his ego, Lowell now 
mounts a Freudian critique directed primarily at himself and his 
youthful insubordination and neurotic self-absorption. He diagnoses a 
condition at Kenyon that would follow him throughout his career: | 


And he knows how 

All the short-lived 

Poetics of the brain 

Go down the drain 

When, like the stripling heir, 

Man barters natural health 

For some factitious and fictitious wealth, 
Milksop Narcissus’ curdling stare. 


t 


What Lowell describes at the end is an economics of “the brain” in 

which natural energy is bartered for artificial sublimities, democrati 

maturity is lost, and aristocratic adolescence is regained. The pamper 

a regresses to the baby’s condition of sopping up milk at the mother® 
reast. 


: : . st 
In Lowell’s early poetry, Hitler and Napoleon receive the mo 


. Si A Q i A 
ardent scrutiny as totems of the egotistical or narcissistic sublima 
passage from a chapter in his unpublished autobiography ae 

a ial™ 


“Rock,” the name of the place where his Grandfather had 
admits “I wanted to live at Rock twelve months of the year. I wante i 
be the Napoleon of my day-dreams” (Houghton 2220). As a boy: À 
filled up a whole notebook with information about Napoleon’s troop™ 
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yhen Lowell went to Harvard his poems indicate a growing political 

puts ness of the invidious aspects of these self-deifications. A poem 

X nt through many drafts explicitly connects a youthful 
that cism in which, as Wordsworth wrote: “By our own Spirits are we 


e wae (“Resolution and Independence”) with political megalomania. 
t version, entitled “Dada-Age Derived from Romance,” ends: 
n Hitler, Napoleon, Wordsworth and Freud 
You fruited us with alloyed fruit; our age 

: Droops nude beneath your savage light, negroid 
5 In sex and sense, her soiled her sacred gauge. 
e (Houghton 246) 
5 What this awkward quatrain suggests is that the four figures were 
i Lucifers, savage light-bringers, tempting the modern age with a bitter 
h fruit, a poisonous apple of knowledge which led to a fall and disclosure 
h | ofthe savage, sexual animal beneath the civilized fig leaf. Racist as this 

may be, it shows Lowell grappling psychologically with the egotistical 
e sublime, marshaling Freud in his effort to understand the Romantic 
a underpinnings of his authoritarian and imperialist enchantments. 
s These drives toward imperial self-glorification, unsurprisingly, 
a | derive from early relations with his mother and father. Weiskel 


_ comments that “The egotistical sublime culminates in an intense 
ambivalence” toward “the introjected image of the primal Other, or 
Mother” (162). Lowell, however, found his mother (who was obsessed 
with Napoleon) and father (who was obsessed with the Navy), nearly 
interchangeable figures of authority, and consequently expressed 
ambivalence toward both. A bizarre autobiographical short story Lowell 
Wrote as a student underscores his gender-free oedipal complex. His 
adolescent spokesman in the narrative, Charles, “thought about what 
fun it would be to call his father ‘Mummy’ and his mother ‘Daddy.’ ‘You 
n can do anything with them, if you scramble them and mix them up.’” 


j Contemplating his oedipal ménage-à-trois, he proposes charitably: 
i ie ga rather marry Mummy. Daddy could stay around, if he 

excoriate hi (Houghton 2229). Before long he would diagnose and 
3 Stain of L Is narcissistic eroticism in poems like “The Flame-Colored 
\ OND ust,” in which he appears caught on a Yeatsean gyre where 


Ntipod 
d “Subt. ean so 


l, U2zq 
0 jį Prom 
Way 


raed litude sublime / blankets the ladder to beatitude” and 
ie k saucering the Stratosphere / Divinest, dizzy, southern 
Ree SN (Houghton 2020). Although religious purgatory 
ng ii oe from adolescent lusts, in fact he is pitched in a 
nother , Tom one solitary, egotistical sublime to another. 
notebook from Lowell's undergraduate period at Harvard 
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juxtaposes discussions of Romanticism’s “reawakening of boundless 
imagination,” Rousseau sS organic, back-to-the-soil campaign, and the 
French Revolution in an even more shocking rendition of “Dada-Age» 
Entitled, “Our 20th Century is a Derivation from Romantic Deca- 
dence,” it argues: 
Herr Hitler was 

Justa reproduction of romance 

A trustworthy rustic 

Wordsworthian sheep-herder 

In a verduous vegetarian Germany 

Chewing a rural cheese. . . . 
Another draft proposes: “Herr Hitler was / But an exponent and just a 
victim / Of the bigger better / Napoleonic” (Houghton 2045). Lowell's 
sardonic inflection distances poet from imperious patriarch, but as the 
dynamic ambivalence of the sublime mandates, transcendence after 
initial identification is his goal. While a New Critic might assume that 
Lowell was simply following the anti-Romantic dictates laid down by 
T. E. Hulme and endorsed by Eliot, Pound, Tate, and Ransom, on 
another level he is confessing to divided love for the Romantic sublime, | 
which he sees not expunged but deeply entrenched in the authoritarian 
views of modernists and New Critics. Although Lowell at Harvard was 
transcribing parts of Pound’s Cantos into his notebooks and imitating 
Pound’s style of political invective in his poems, he was simultaneously 
applauding those Romantics, like Wordsworth, whom Pound thought 
most discardable. One uncollected poem begins: 


If I were great as Wordsworth 

And had done what he had done 

Multitudes would stand before my portrait 

In public where it hung 

And they would speak my name in awe. 
(Houghton 2044) 


Although the voice belongs to his first poetry teacher, Richard 
Eberhart, the obsession with Wordsworth’s oratorical grandeur © 
Lowell's. In his pantheon of awesome and potentially dreadfu 
personae, Lowell places Wordsworth alongside Napoleon and Hitler. 
From the ideology of the sublime to the politics of tyranny, he intimates, | 
is but a short step. | 
Later poems, especially those that dramatize the trials of his doi | 
poet friends, Elizabeth Bishop and Randall Jarrell, obsessively take z 
political sublime to court for interrogation and judgment. “The ay 
Week's Vacation,” an epistolary poem that recounts Lowell’s imp? 
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| 
| ed friendship with Bishop during a visit to Maine in 1948, at first 
sioned ; the other poet of sublime enthusiasms. What is curious about 
ia however, is the way Lowell smuggles in one of his mad, 
vical alter egos— King George III—who in other poems (such as 
ran on the Revolutionary War) would play the antagonist in a sublime 
ee: struggle. Bishop, he remarks, is: 
: Unable to settle anywhere, or live 
| Our usual roaring sublime; 
And once two years out of Vassar, there was a time 
Unanchored, unsecured by any hope— 
Your giant memory whipped you with a rope 
Mad George the Third rules your horoscope . . . 
Long, long may the mad George’s cap and bells 
Rule over Nova Scotia (nowhere else!) .. . 
(Houghton 2199) 


Renouncing her home ground, Nova Scotia, as well as the “roaring 
sublime” of America in order to travel, Bishop to a certain extent also 
renounces Lowell, who like the mad King George (with whom he 
identifies in a later poem, “George III, in Day by Day) appears sublimely 
imposing and politically frightening. 

In “Soliloquy” (Houghton 2238), a more fleshed-out revision of 
‘The Two Week’s Vacation,” Lowell tries to burrow deeper into his 
friend’s psyche, speak in her own voice, and reveal the political 
dynamics chafing at their Platonic relationship. Again he sets his 
friend’s ambivalence toward the sublime in the context of both personal 
and political power struggles, and speculates that Bishop represses her 
‘totic love for him because he represents an awesome, overpowering 
yrant—the sort of patriarchal power that she bemoans in poems like 
Baste and “Brazil, January 1, 1502.” In this tangled psychodrama, 
ac casts himself as the egotistically sublime Wordsworth, character- 
a) aligns himself with the mad, despotic King George, and casts his 
sens ie Wordsworth’s adoring sister, Dorothy. While Lowell repre- 
Posibl € imperial father, he acts as Bishop’s brother. In either case, 
a ie sexual relations smack of incest. Lowell begins by quoting 
sublime” Abbey, the poem in which Wordsworth posits “a sense 
al Beas A motion and a spirit, that impels / All thinking things, 
sublime ae all thought, / And rolls through all things.” For Lowell the 

mea al has a distinctly sexual complexion and therefore must 


ae reads his “Dear 


est friend, my dear, dear friend,” 
Weeps for Wordsworth, yes, and Dorothy— 
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All that day, horselike, Viking energy — 
How soldierly their Northumberland reserve 


| 
Defied the Walsung’s incest 


Assuming Dorothy’s mask, Bishop speaks her words in order to 
articulate her reservations about Lowell’s Joyous but ferociously mad 
sublimity: “I will serve / England's true genius, I desire to bend / With 
humorous awe to love’s contingency, // Yet cringe disloyally from his 
fierce joy.” Compared to Wordsworth —“Poor Wordsworth’s sorry / 
Lightning-rod figure and sublimity / say little after forty” —Lowell, whe 
was about forty when he composed the poem, is still a lightning rod all 
too able to conduct manic energies. 

While Wordsworth found his old sublimities in “the shooting 
lights” of his sister’s “wild eyes,” Bishop finds her “wild lights” in 
Lowell’s, but they remind her not so much of Romanticism’s “elevated 
thoughts” as her mother’s madness after the death of her father, 
Immediately after comparing her transcendent love for Lowell to a star, 
she recollects similar homicidal and imperial tendencies in her mother, 
as if her mother were another American Caligula or Lucifer, another 
“mad Mussolini” unfurling “the eagle of Caesar,” or another Ahabian 
Lowell primed with idealistic violence: 


Starlike the eagle on my locket watch, 

Mother’s sole heirloom. I hear her, “All I want 
To do is kill you!”—I, a child of four; 

She early American and militant. 


By the end of the poem Bishop realizes that her demonic mother is 
within her, a muse comparable to the sublimely mad king George. She's 
a demon, an enthusiasm, and like the internalized Wordsworth or 
Lowell, one she will supplicate rather than categorically renounce as her 
“genius [goes] begging for its cap and bells.” A 

Although Keats meant to denigrate Wordsworth when he coined 
the term “egotistical sublime,” Lowell scores it into Bishop’s monologue 
as a sympathetic diagnosis of what brings them together and pui 
them apart. The penultimate stanza is a mutual confession of poliucā 
hubris and indiscretion: 


Wholly Atlantic, though half a fugitive 

From Nova Scotia, I have tried to live 

Our country’s egotistical sublime. 

I raised the great sail, and there came a time 
Unanchored and unmoored to any hope— : 
My total memory lashed me fast with rope; 
The four bad George’s ruled my horoscope. 
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ain Lowell mines the political significance of the sublime, as he 
once ie discussion of Ahab (perhaps the prototype of the Atlantic 
did in Ee) although it is hard to tell, as it was during her life, what 
sailor me political stance Bishop claimed as her own. Was her country 
Ue Atlantic, and her travel the travail of a self-tortured quest 
y _,. with rope”? Was her country Canada, or America, or South 
smerica? Were her politics feminist and democratic or authoritarian 
and aristocratic, revolutionary or royalist or something in between? 
Lowell says she is “An English genius; no New Englander,” still ruled by 
mad kings and eccentric English traditions. Although he distinguishes 
himself from her, in many ways she is his double. 

His portrait of Jarrell sketched in the mid-1960s, shortly after his 
revealing discussion of American culture with Alvarez, shows Lowell 
extending a sympathetic hand to another similarly afflicted by an 
agonized engagement with the politics of the sublime. Drafts of an elegy 
for Jarrell project Lowell’s pathological enthusiasms onto a friend 
similarly well-versed in Freud and Marx, and similarly enlightened 
about the moral and political dialectic that can transmute earnest child 
into odious father, principled worker into dictatorial boss, but who in 
the end falls victim, like Ahab or Lucifer, to his sublime pursuits. One 
draft declares in self-reflexive fashion: “Easy to picture you as old, / still 
enthusiastic, spare, / snow-shocked.” If Jarrell’s enthusiasms were 
Marxist, they are, paradoxically, as aristocratic as Lowell’s could be. 
Another draft echoes what he once told Ian Hamilton—“In our society 
culture, I fear, must be elite” (Collected Prose 281)—and empathizes with 
Jarrell’s failed attempt to reconcile sublimity with democracy. He 
applauds the Marxist sublime, which Eagleton claims “is unrepresent- 

J able by anything but itself, signified only in its absolute movement of 
“coming” (214), but then questions: 


‘The work stands, but the workers?” 
hose hewers of wood and stone 
Once so sublimely far from the sublime, 
Were contented with their lowly task 
ot building the Parthenon 
in Nashville Tennessee... . 
an choosing you, Randall, as their model 
or Ganymede, 


(Houghton 2764) 
Tho subi 


'atisfieq mes jockey for position as the transient workers, who are 
‘ a the “lowly” sublimity of patiently doing their job, make 
€ More permanent sublime of the poet, who like the cup- 
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er to the gods transported to Olympus by Zeus’s eagle, is now 


bear A 
ifact (a replica of the Parthenon was actual] 


lofty, permanent art ! 
erected in Nashville). In later drafts Jarrell is the worker who once i 
sublimely free from all sublime obsessions but who now js entir 


a 
y 
as 
captivated by them. Lowell’s life studies of contemporaries brood on o 
hubris behind tragic quests for authorial and authoritarian pO 
Poetic and political sublimities merge as writers clamber for the eneroy 

to achieve greatness. Jarrell’s addiction to great conceptions like the | 
Parthenon, which recalls Hugh Selwyn Mauberley’s and Pound's 
irascible devotion “to resuscitate the dead art /. . . to maintain ‘the 
sublime’/... Ina half savage country,” leads to catastrophe. The poem 
ends with Jarrell’s suicidal plunge into the path of a car on a North 
Carolina highway. 

Lowell’s classical commitment to the political world and its 
conservative, satirical appraisal of human follies, like Jarrell’s, can be 
correlated with the Kantian sublime—the apotheosis of individual 
reason and morality—and Ransom’s Kantian views imparted in the | 

aesthetics class that Lowell took at Kenyon. Repeatedly undermining 

this outward drive toward the political, however, is the ebb tide of the 

egotistical sublime, its pull toward narcissistic delusions of grandeur, | 

Both involve a dialectical struggle with powerful forces looming beyond | 

the ego’s frail confines, but the former aims to empower the intellect, to 

conscript it as Kant’s noble warrior for battle against awesome 
encroachments, and in the process to avoid somehow the anarchic 
passions of the fanatic and enthusiast. 

From Weiskel’s Freudian and Lacanian perspectives, this dynamic 

will engage the Law of the Father and through an oedipal struggle allow 

an even stronger patriarch to reign in the superego. To this 

gender-based and obviously sexist view, the egotistical sublime regress 

toward the Lawlessness of the Mother, the blissful ignorance of wom 

and woman, the apolitical solitudes of the passionately uninformed. In 

Kant’s chauvinist model of the stridently masculine and nationalist 

sublime, the feminine Other is politically offensive; it spawns 

peacefulness and “debasing self-interest, cowardice, and effeminacy: 
and tends to degrade the character of the nation” (Kant 113). Because 

Lowell liked to confuse the genders of his parents, conferring upor his 

mother the Napoleonic splendor she craved and upon his father the 

bungling effeminacy he unsuccessfully tried to spurn, to 4 certain 
extent he deconstructs the sublime’s gendered stereotypes p 
oppositional models. To Weiskel’s contention that the sublime ques 
proceeds through castration anxiety at the hands of a fantasized father 
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taining matriphilia and patriphilia along the way to “an 
ion with the superior power” (93), which in “the sublime 
identi 2 recapitulates and thereby reestablishes the oedipus complex, 
momen ositive resolution is the basis of culture itself” (94), Lowell might 
ee ihe Electra complex serves as an apt heuristic model as well. In 
2 oems castration leads to fantasies of feminine power as often as 
line power, to his mother as often as to his father. 

The original drafts of “Caligula,” for example, depict a mad Lowell 
in Buenos Aires boasting of how he “lopped the civic power” 
represented by “Cleopatra s needle in the main square, / [which] rose 
like a phallus without flesh or hair. The phallic power is masculine, 
feminine, and neuter at the same time, and when it is castrated a more 
sublimated energy is gained. A later draft records manic enthusiasms 
triggered by thoughts of Adonis's castration (his “gored thigh”), which 
Lowell seeks to emulate in his own histrionic way: 


I worshipped my great change, 
took a cold bath, and rolled my genitals 
until they shrank to peas, or little balls 
of icey glass. Marble and purified 
I marched into the bedroom of my bride: 
“Let’s live like eunuchs, I abolish sex.” 
I moved that crushing millstone from our necks. 
I knew the old Olympians were a fraud 
I was Caligula, the living god. 

(Houghton 2290) 


He may be Caligula; he is also Cleopatra—at least he identifies with her 
phallic “marble and purified” needle. 

In scrambling gender stereotypes and overturning hierarchies of 
Power that traditionally maintain them, Lowell also deconstructs the 
Pe of reason and enthusiasm, morality and mania, divine order 
wae oc fanaticism. As for Blake, his heavens and hells are 
Cetin scale: His sublime Ahab is also a satanic fool, his 

Hare aw a political idealist and self-destructive authoritarian, his 
a divine feel objective scientist and maniacal enthusiast, his Caligula 
of iaeo and brutal killer. His typical response to his Elysium 
Withdrawal Patriarchs and matriarchs is always a paradoxical rone of 

ark clea confrontation, and moral evaluation. He will sigh fon the 
lise i and vegetating kingdom / of the fish and reptile” (“For 
€B0tistical s sie 70) as if it represented the amoral, womblike, 
drums 3 on ime, but then plunge headlong into historical conun- 
nd their political correlatives in the present. Sublime power 
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crushes and invigorates him; it drives him back toward inarticulate 
subjugation as well as forward toward poetic and political mastery, “The 
true sublime,” he would agree with Longinus, elevates us: uplifted i 
a sense of proud possession, we are filled with joyful pride, as if we had 
ourselves produced the very thing we heard (139). Lowell’s al]. 
too-joyous identifications with authors and authoritarians disseminating 
powerful political rhetoric also bear out Longinus’s warning that 
sublimity “in the light of day... gradually declines from the terrible to 
the ridiculous” (29). He would agree with Burke's repeated claim that 
“Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain, and danger, 
that is to say, whatever is any sort terrible . . . is a source of the sublime” 
(39) and offer many political tyrants as examples. 

Lowell’s poetry, like Yeats’s, continually doubles back on enchant- 
ments with “terrible beauties,” subjecting poet and culture to a 
withering moral critique. The sort of political dialogue Lowell conducts 
with himself and others is poignantly sketched at the end of a draft of 
“Caligula”: 

Oh why are you so lofty and unkind? 

I had high-spirits, courage of a kind; 

though circumstances doomed me to abuse 

my power and run amok, I could amuse. 

(Houghton 2290) 

Implicit in these lines is a diagnosis of sublimity, of the biological and 
cultural “circumstances” that conferred upon Lowell and his dubious 
heroes both tragic grandeur and comic ridiculousness. As he told 
Stanley Kunitz, political poems should “include a man’s contradictions” 
and “contain all our compulsions and biases” (Kunitz 54). Throughout 
his career Lowell weighed different political schemes and spokesmen In 
the balance of his often unbalanced mind, always struggling toward 
principled judgment, and often doing so by examining poetic and 
political power in the context of the sublime. 
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THE 1991 TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 
PRIZE IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


Professor Timothy Materer has won this year’s TCL prize in literary 
criticism for his essay “Occultism as Source and Symptom in Sylvia 
Plath’s ‘Dialogue over a Ouija Board.’” Patricia C. Willis, the 
distinguished author and curator of American Literature at the 
Beinecke Library at Yale University, judged this year’s entries. She 
writes: 

This essay on Sylvia Plath’s approach to and use of the occult 
argues persuasively that the poet found her way beyond 
Christian and Greek mythology to her own notions of primitive 
religion as early as 1957. The author asserts that when Ted 
Hughes introduced her to the tarot and the Ouija board, Plath 
seized those implements as means to a pivotal experience from 
which she would develop symbols of a Yeatsian power which she 
did not live long enough to achieve fully. “Dialogue over a Ouija 
Board” was the result of this experience; uncollected and 
ignored, this poem of about 1957 broke through Plath’s 
six-month writer’s block and treats the highly sensitive issues of 
competition as artists between Plath and her husband, Plath’s 
wish for a child, her search for a way to revenge her father, and 
her desire for direct experience of a spiritual world. Pan appears 
as a character in the poem, “a natural force, a friendly imp or 
psychic child” summoned up by the Ouija board. The author 
further associates Pan with panic and the story, “Johnny Panic 
and the Bible of Dreams,” where Johnny represents the fear of 
electroshock treatment. A Freudian interpretation of “Dialogue 
over a Ouija Board,” permitted by Plath’s deep interest m 
psychoanalysis and particularly in Freud’s “Mourning and 
Melancholia,” shows that Plath sought in the occult a compensa- 
tion for the loss of her father and a private world in whose 
ambience she could develop her mature symbols, “her terrible 
and beautiful moon goddess, her dying and rising god, [and] her 
ritual exorcisms.” 


The Twentieth Century Literature Prize in Literary Criticism 'S 
awarded annually to the author (or authors) of work submitted to the 
journal during the preceding year which is judged to make the most 
impressive contribution to our understanding and appreciation of the 
literature of this century. Nominees are chosen by the editors of T 

_ and members of the journal’s editorial board. A different prominent 
© scholar and critic of modern literature serves each year as judge: hg 
prize includes publication in our Summer issue and a total cash awal 
of $500. All essays submitted to the journal are eligible. 
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occultism as Source and Symptom 
in Sylvia Plath’s 
“Dialogue over a Ouija Board” 


Winner of the 1991 TCL Prize in Literary Criticism 


TIMOTHY MATERER 


“O Oedipus. O Christ. You use me ill,” are the concluding lines of 
Sylvia Plath’s “The Ravaged Face” (116).! In this poem, Plath uses a 
major trope of modern writers, the wholesale rejection of the past, 
represented here by two symbolic figures from the Greek and 
Judeo-Christian traditions. The historical discontinuity of the modern 
age with the past is familiar in many modernist writers, as in Yeats’s 
Prediction of a violent conclusion to the 2000-year cycle of Christianity 
and Eliot’s less violent but still destructive “dissociation of sensibility.” 
But the closest we can come to Plath’s sense of this discontinuity is 
Probably Ted Hughes's statement about contemporary writers who 


av A ; A 

a gone beyond the modernist “state of belonging spiritually to the 
* Phase of Christi 
Writers ig « 


ughes 
traditions 


have ;, 7 example, in East European writers like Vasko Popa who 
Wilizatio a Way cut their losses and cut the hopelessness of that 
OSE EE -AtGits most profound, such an attitude is “a shifting 
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of your foundation to completely new Holy Ground, a new divinity : 
that won’t be under the rubble when the churches collapse” (iene ome 
In her earliest work, Plath directly attacks Christianity ) 


3 a 5 j but soon 
goes beyond this merely negative attitude in mer search for a religious 
stance of her own. This search does indeed take her into the worlq a 
“cults,” or rather of the occult. Her occultism may be taken either as A 
sign of an attempt to find “new Holy Ground” or as a symptom of 
mental disturbance. One of the values of Anne Stevenson’s biography 
of Plath, Bitter Fame, is that it documents the poet’s occult interests 50 | 
thoroughly, even though the biography’s rather negative tone makes 
the occultism seem a mere symptom of psychological instability, Rather 
than a mere symptom, Plath’s occult studies were a stage in her poetic 
development and a source of her mature symbolism. As I will suggest 
later, Plath’s occultism was indeed a symptom that may be interpreted 
psychoanalytically. But one should first understand it as a major step 
toward her mature work. 

A study of Plath’s occultism reveals the kind of patterns one finds | 
in mythic interpretations of her poetry. One of the first treatments of 
Plath as a major imaginative artist rather than an extremist, 
“confessional” poet was Judith Kroll’s Chapters in a Mythology. Drawing 
on Graves’s The White Goddess, Kroll showed how Plath’s use of the 
symbol of the moon as both creator and destroyer, as well as rituals of 
marriage and rebirth, unifies her poetry. Kroll’s book has been 
criticized because it makes Plath’s poetry seem too systematic a 
development of a personal mythology and because her major symbols 
were in fact developed before she read Graves in 1959 (Rosenblatt xi). 
Plath’s career obviously did not and (given its tragic briefness) could not 
reveal the kind of development one sees in William Blake’s or W. B. 
Yeats’s. Nevertheless, Kroll’s admittedly exaggerated sense of the unity 
of Plath’s work helps one appreciate the Yeatsian power of her major 
symbols. 

Yo say that Plath’s symbols antedated her reading of Gr 
moreover, is no criticism of Kroll’s thesis because to Plath The Wu" 
Goddess was an inspiration and an encouragement to develop het 
symbolism rather than a handbook of mythology. My thesis is that ie 
symbolism Plath discovered in The White Goddess (and of course in many 
other sources) exists in early poems that have formerly been seen : 
tangential to her development. An understanding of these poems Co 
increase our appreciation of Plath’s ability, which indeed rivals that i 
Yeats, to alchemize a poetic vision from arcane sources: Mo 
importantly, both Plath and Yeats have the gift of major poets 


aves, 
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Fess compelling and universal emotions through their highly 
a onal mythologies. L, l 

An important early poem (Gc 1952-56), Sonnet to Satan,” 

nonstrates how difficult it was for Plath to avoid the mere negativity 
den hes discovers in the “last phase of Christian civilization.” A 
ic means of rejecting the Christian God is to praise His adversary 
satan, as Baudelaire did in Litany to Satan.” Such a stance came 
naturally to the young Plath, who is reputed to have said at age eight 
when her father died, “Pll never speak to God again.” In her 
correspondence with Edward Cohen, she was openly hostile to religion: 
“Those who believe in God are mental cowards; those who devote their 
lives to his service are physical cowards as well” (Wagner-Martin 28, 
58-59). The first stanza of “Sonnet to Satan” describes the “black out” 
of “bright angels” that represent conventional belief: “In the darkroom 
of your eye the moonly mind / somersaults to counterfeit eclipse . . .” 
(323). In this Yeatsian eclipse of daylight and reason, Plath celebrates 
Satan’s power, which a reference to ink and white paper suggests is the 
power of the creative (“moonly”) mind: 


Commanding that corkscrew comet jet forth ink 

to pitch the white world down in swiveling flood, 

you overcast all order’s noonday rank 

and turn god’s radiant photograph to shade. (323) 


Although comets are the traditional signifiers of portentous events, the 
comet in this stanza writes revelations, not across the heavens, but across 
the “white world” of writing or photographic paper. This creative flood 
Sa reimagining of the world as the daylight is “overcast.” Compared to 
this heroic re-creation of the world, “god’s radiant photography” is a 
‘idly mimetic work of art. 

In its final quatrain, the spiral movement of the comet gives way to 
ae “Steepling snake” that is also an agent of revelation and of 
cae so traditionally associated with Satan. A still more significant 
Dien of the snake is with the origin of life, as in the figure of the 
Paths y a Ouroboros, This association is used in the opening of 
Danita ie pene (1957): “As the gods began one world, end man 
CA ee Me snakecharmer begins a snaky sphere . . . (79). In 

atan,” the snake creates a world in the sense of printing it. 


€ snak ; . i . . ys 
Tontraty igh’ laces God's photograph with a “flaming image” in 


: = SSS 


Steeplin 
Mvad 


8 snake in that contrary light 
€s the dilate lens of genesis 
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to print your flaming image in birthspot 

with characters no cockcrow can deface. (323) 
To borrow Wordsworth’s phrase, these are “Characters of the great 
Apocalypse” (Prelude 6:638), but they reveal the satanic rather than the 
divine. Nevertheless, the poem s conclusion leaves Plath still within the 
Christian framework. The rhetorical problem with preferring Satan t6 
God is that it is shocking only if one assumes belief in the traditional 
God; otherwise there would be no shock in attacking Him or callin 
upon the Adversary. As a means of beginning a new spiritual phase, 
“Sonnet to Satan” is ineffectual. But 1t adumbrates, in black and white, 
the dualistic mythology behind her mature work. 

For much of her adult life, Plath was reluctant to cut her ties to 
religion. Her mother was raised as a Catholic and her father as a 
Lutheran; after her father’s death, Plath was reared by her mother asa 
Unitarian. At Wellesley, she wrote a term paper on Unitarianism in 
which she praised a Unitarian congregation she had joined the year 
before (Wagner-Martin 75). Plath may eventually have felt, as T. S. 
Eliot did, that Unitarianism is rather a code of ethics than a religion and 
that it could not offer the symbols and rituals (confession, communion, 
exorcism) that she craved.3 She introduced her own children to 
traditional religious services. In 1961 she wrote to her mother about 
attending the Anglican church in her village and sending her own 
daughter to Sunday school: 


| 
I’m sure as she starts thinking for herself, she will drift away 
from the church, but I know how incredibly powerful the words 
of that little Christian prayer, “God is my help in every need,’ 
which you taught us have been at odd moments of my 
life. (Letters Home 280) 
Plath was not of course, like Eliot, on a track from Unitarianism to 
Anglo-Catholicism. Her religious development was more like Yeats’s. In 
his Reveries over Childhood and Youth, Yeats wrote that “My fathers 
unbelief had set me thinking about the evidences of religion and l 
weighed the matter perpetually with great anxiety, for I did not think I 
could live without religion” (Yeats 15). 
Occultism provided both Yeats and Plath with a system of symbols 
and rituals that did not demand intellectual assent to a tradition 
religion. It also populated the afterlife with spirits that may have kn 
frightening but less so than a world utterly without them. She e 
more than anything a spiritual void. When her persona faces ae 
spiritual desolation of Brontë country in “Hardcastle Crags,” e 
| back from a landscape that contains “no family-featured ghost 9 
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plath fears the “vacuous ani” (255) and the “immortal blankness 
petween stars” (I 64). Of the Hardyesque big God” of “Lyonnesse,” she 
rites that the ‘white gap of his mind was the real Tabula Rasa” (234). 
wri Consequently, Plath was prepared to appreciate the occult 
doctrines and practices to which Ted Hughes introduced her. As he 
shows in “Craig Jack’s Apostasy, Hughes rejected “all the dark 
churches.” To counteract this loss, he calls continually”: 

On you, god or not god, who 

Come to my sleeping body through 

The world under the world.... 

(Lupercal 55) 

Hughes gave his wife a Tarot deck, which later provided the imagery 
for many poems, such as “The Hanging Man,” and even a principle of 
organization of her novel The Bell Jar (Kurtzman). A letter she wrote 
just before her marriage in 1956 shows how central occultism was in her 
life with Hughes: “When Ted and I begin living together we shall 
become a team better than Mr. and Mrs. Yeats—he being a competent 
astrologist, reading horoscopes, and me being a tarot-pack reader, and, 
when we have enough money, a crystal-gazer” (Letters Home 280). (One 
recalls that the title page of Letters Home shows Plath gazing over a 
transparent globe.) 

At Yaddo in 1959, to help her over a block in her writing, Hughes 
introduced Plath to meditation exercises that were based on handbooks 
of cabalistic and hermetic magic.t A poem of 1956, “Crystal Gazer,” 
shows Plath and Hughes exploring the dangerous world of the occult. 
The poem is based on their visit to a crystal gazer (called “Gerd” in the 
poem) near Hughes’s home in Yorkshire to ask about the future of their 
married life. The prediction is banal: despite some harm to “tender 
limb,” the marriage will thrive and produce “crop’s increase, and 
harvest fruit...” (55). When the newlyweds leave the crystal gazer to 
eee Peeuents the tone changes drastically. We are told j that, 
E eek curse, Gerd began her $ forties SURE with a 
crystal ae / W hereby one hires a demon. {ase Plath’s Satan, the 
stone tee is a kind of poet or at least a muse, with power to strike to 
Pays for hy ues of those who pierced time’s core” (55). But the price she 

r vision is the knowledge of what is at its center: “fixed in the 


cry Sacer Susi 
a center, grinning fierce: / Earth’s ever-green death’s head” (56). 
n additio 


oard together. In her poem “Ouija,” as in “Crystal 
nd death at the core of this occult practice. The satanic 
poem, still associated with the “shade” of “Sonnet to 
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is now the spirit of the Ouija board: “It is a chilly god, a 
glass from his black fathoms” (77). He is a nace 


shades, / Rises to the black i 
only of darkness but also of the spirits (in the Greek sense of “shades 


whom the god can summon as he rises from the wine glass used to pont 
at the board’s letters. Like Virginia Woolf, Plath conceives of art as 
mediumship, which allows the dead to speak through her. Theor 
swarming to her glass as the shades in Pound’s Canto I gather around 


the blood Odysseus brings them: 


At the window, those unborn, those undone 

Assemble with the frail paleness of moths... . 

Imagine their deep hunger, deep as the dark 

For the blood-heat that would ruddle or reclaim. (77) 


Satan, 


These shades must be ignored to hear the voice of her “control” in the 
spirit world, and it requires a sacrifice from the medium or poet to hear 
this spirit: “The glass mouth sucks blood-heat from my forefinger. / 
The old god dribbles, in return, his words.” More clearly than Plath’s 
Satan, this god is a muse for her poetry: “The old god, too, writes | 
aureate poetry / In tarnished modes, maundering among the wastes 
....” He is like Satan in the way he darkens the “blue, divine hauteur” 
of the heavens, which under his influence “mistily descend, / 
Thickening with motes, to a marriage with the mire” (77). But he is 
hardly a satisfactory muse. Devoted to the “queen of death” (one aspect 
of the “White Goddess” of the later poems), his work may be aureate 
but only in “tarnished modes” that express his “nostalgias,” as the poem 
says in its conclusion: 


He, godly, doddering, spells 
No succinct Gabriel from the letters here 
But floridly, his amorous nostalgias. (78) 


The reference to “Gabriel” leaves the reader with an insoluble puzzle. 
As a Christian angel, the one who will play the last trump, one would 
expect him to be contrasted, or opposed, to the “old god” of pagan 
expression. But this allusion is undeveloped, and indeed makes the 
poem seem “occult” or “obscure” not only in its subject matter but also 
in its expression. The ambiguity of the poem’s conclusion is appropria 
to a work in which Plath is struggling to find her own untarnished 
mode. A look at her intense interest in the occult, however, can answel 
some of the questions “Ouija” raises. 

The poem that is crucial to Plath’s exploration of the occ din 
and to a full understanding of her poetic development, is include : 
The Collected Poems in a note to “Ouija.” “Dialogue over a Ouija Boa? 


ult world, 
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out of her sessions with a Ouija board in 1957-58. Plath first 
rew. ns these sessions when she tells her mother about “Pan (our 
anp)” who has been giving them tips on betting the football 
O «We keep telling Pan we want it so we can have leisure to write 
s Pave lots of children... ” (In his note to the poem [276], Hughes 
is ites that they came near to winning, though the credit probably goes 
E to their clairvoyance than to Hughes’s knowledge of football.) A 
deeper significance of the Ouija experience is apparent when she tells 


her mother: 


J am at last writing my first poem for about six months, a more 
ambitious topic: a short verse dialogue which is supposed to 
sound just like conversation. ... It frees me from my writer’s 
cramp and is at last a good subject—a dialogue over a Ouija 
board, which is both dramatic and philosophical. (Letters 
Home 294, 324). 


“Writer's cramp” hardly seems an adequate term for a six-month lapse 
in poetry writing, especially since we know how depressed Plath became 
during these fallow periods. Considering the centrality of this dialogue 
to her subsequent published work, it seems more adequate to describe 
the dialogue as a breakthrough to the subjects that truly inspired her 
imagination. 

In the note to “Dialogue,” Hughes explains that “she never showed 
the poem” (276), and his uncertainty about the exact time it was written 
Suggests that she never even showed it to him. As a result, Hughes does 
not include it in the body of the Collected Poems; and Plath’s critics ignore 
the poem even though the quality of its verse and its dramatic form 
make it one of her most important works. When Steven Axelrod, for 
example, says that her dramatic poem “Three Women” (1962) was a 
major departure” (1963), he forgets that “Dialogue” preceded it by 
Er ex years as a dramatic poem for HOLES that is equally long and 
then ie i the same stanza form. If Dialogue is so important, 
Wha Ba ran t Plath show it? To give a brief answer, one could say 
The ne when Eliot showed him an autobiographical section of 

Land: that it is too “photographic” (Eliot 26n5). Pound was 


hee life too graphically. So too the husband and wife of 

are transparently Ted and Sylvia revealing not only their 
ests but also their desire for a child and the competitiveness 
Ves together as poets. Plath did publish a story that reflected 
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their creative rivalry in 1957, “The Wishing Box”; but the StOrY is not g 
densely biographical as the poem.” 9 

The control spirit of the Ouija board is the child the couple have 
not yet had, and they argue about its puzzling behavior like “rival 
parents over a precocious / Child ...” (284). (One finds a similar theme 
in James Merrill's Changing Light at Sandover, where the Ouija spirit is 
interpreted as the child Merrill’s and David Jackson’s love for one 
another cannot produce.) When the spirit disappoints her, the wife calls 
him a “psychic bastard / Sprung to being on our wedding night / Nine 
months too soon for comfort . . .” (280). An argument about whom the 
Ouija spirit takes after, husband or wife, develops into an argument 
about who is the more creative. If one assumes that the spirit is actually 
a product of poetic imagination, whose imagination is creating it? Is one 
partner’s imagination stronger than the other’s, or is the spirit the result 
of a true poetic collaboration? The issue is highly sensitive because it 
goes to the root of Plath’s concern that her husband’s imagination is 
overpowering hers. 

As in Merrill’s Sandover, the alphabet of the Ouija board is a 
metaphor for language itself and the stylus used to indicate the letters (a 
wine glass in Plath’s case) for the poet’s manipulation of it. As the letters 
are selected one at a time, they seem “jabberwocky” and “a balderdash / 
Of half-hints”; but the Ouija players (like the poet) struggle to make 
sense of the mysterious letters. The two experimenters also wonder 
whether Pan’s imagery is more characteristic of one rather than the 
other (283). At its starkest, the question that arises is whether two poets 
can live creatively in the same house: “Such duels infect best 
friendships” (283). The answer appears positive because the last lines of 
the poem are spoken in unison: “When lights go out / May two real 
people breathe in a real room” (286). Despite the unity of the voices, 
however, the statement itself does not resolve the issue since it hinges 0” 
the ambiguous word “real.” Are “real” people, for example, ordinary 
ones rather than highly self-conscious poets? Must one or both yield t0 
the other to have a successful marriage? io 

The poem does not resolve these personal issues because its majo! 
subject is the reality of the afterlife and the occult world. This subject '® 
explored in a dramatic form that is truly a breakthrough for Plath ig 
1957. The handling of speaking parts, moreover, is superior in one y 
to that of “Three Women.” Instead of voices speaking in a set orde sk 
poem’s two voices interweave and break up the stanza forms; and rag 
voice (speaking through capital letters) adds further variety ies 

dramatic tension. Despite the breaks within the stanzas as the vor 
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k they are unified by a recurrence of slant-rhymes that never affect 
spea 'turalness of the dialogue. (The same rhyme scheme appears in 
K ie Voices,” but it is less pronounced.) The second stanza is a good 
mu le of the pattern (ababcbc, similar to rime royal) that Plath will 
me ations on throughout the poem. After a first stanza in which 
Pee ic main characters, who are named Sibyl and Leroy, sit down 
Mise a coffee table with an inverted wine glass, the second stanza 
describes the spirits, imagined as “marble statues” or “heirloom 
furniture”: 

Moving, being moved. And we'll imagine 

A great frieze, Egyptian, perhaps, or Greek 

And their eyes looking out of it: keen, 

With the cold burn dry ice has. Yet the clock 

Has never failed to see our fabling sheared 

Down to a circle of letters: twenty-six 

In all. Plus Yes. Plus No. And this bare board. (276) 


Sibyl is speaking, and she is reluctant to begin; but Leroy insists that 
they have the session. (“Leo” is Hughes’s astrological sign, and the 
derivation from le roi is appropriate to Leroy’s dominating personality.) 
Their earlier sessions brought them a group of “minor imps” who 
wasted their time. Two are mentioned by name, Gabriel and Beelzebub, 
which explains the reference to “succinct Gabriel” in “Ouija.” (In this 
dualistic pair, it seems evident that Gabriel would be the “succinct” one 
and Beelzebub, like the “old god,” would be a “talking whirlwind.”) The 
tage now belongs entirely to Pan, even though Sibyl is discouraged by 
his poor performance with the football pools. A more serious reason for 
her reluctance is that, like a true medium, she is exhausted by the 
sions, Pressing her, Leroy builds up the fire and brings Sibyl a 
brandy “So the artful glass won't change its chill for heart’s / Blood and 
ank wrist, elbow, shoulder, lip / With winter as you claim it does” (277). 
me the strains and dangers of the experiment, they begin the 

Sion as they at length fix on a first question to ask Pan. 

sity as expands around the replies to this question and Eve 
a ane a The first question goes right to the heart of ENTS 
emonstra o you know how my father is? (278). The answer 
hal eaten both the unreliability and the creativity of the Ouija 
Ibyl and Leroy are sitting at a coffee table ringed with the 
and “No” € alphabet (apparently on heavy paper) and the words “Yes” 


As 3 2 : 
the Poets provide the subject (the father) of the discourse and 
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interpret the letters that are spelled oun Pan provides word 
inspiration. The problem with the arrangement is that Pan appe 
more successful as a muse than as a predictor of the football poo 
answer to the question about Sibyl’s father is that he js “LN 
P-L-U-M-A-G-E” (“in plumage”), which initially strikes Siby] as a 
authentic message from beyond because she says the angelic metaphor 
would never have occurred to her. But Pan goes on to spell: 
“Q-F-R-A-W-W-O-R-M-S” (“of raw worms”), which is the kind of 
metaphor both Sibyl and Leroy might typically use in their Poetry: 
“That’s what we'd say. About rot / Feeding at the root of things” (279), 
Responding to Sibyl’s disappointment, Leroy criticizes her for expecting 
too much: “The Faith-Maker, fisted in his cloud, or the chorus / Or 
mandatory voices you half expect / To fracture these four walls” (279), 
The imagery of Leroy’s speech recalls Wallace Stevens as do the ideas in 
its conclusion: “we face / Obliteration hourly unless our eye / Can 
whipcrack the tables into tigers... .” In other words, Pan’s importance 
is that he is a poetic fiction that can be listened to as if he were true since 
all “spiritual” experiences are poetic creations. 

Sibyl’s reply to this argument reveals the ambition of Plath’s work. 
She dismisses Leroy’s comments with the phrase, “All this I know.” 
Because the fist does not in fact appear, she says that “I shrink . . . the 
size of my demand to magic,” which explains why her interest in the 
occult is so much deeper than Leroy’s. In occultism she seeks 
transcendental experience and not merely, as Leroy does, ideas or 
metaphors for poetry. Leroy is content with a psychoanalytic 
interpretation of occult experience as an experience of the unconscious 
mind. Sibyl violently rejects the interpretation of their experience as the 
projection of the unconscious mind or the creation of Yeatsian 
archetypes: 


S and 
ars no 
ls. His 


.. . I'd sooner be staked for a witch, kindled, and curled 
To a cinder, than meet a poor upstart of our nether 
Selves posing as prophet and slyly poaching 

Pebbles we preserve in our own cupboards 

To build his canting towers. (280) 


The difference between their two views of occultism augments the 
dramatic element in this experimental verse drama. Tension Det a 
the two players begins to rise as Sibyl rejects the notion that Pan eS 
“psychic bastard.” Leroy hopes to continue the session by poe 
| second question: “Pan, tell us now; Where do you live?” (281). After ai 


’ iby. 5 
start, Pan replies that he lives “I-N-G-O-D-H-E-A-D.' Siby! ' 
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raged by the answer to believe that he might be the source of 
encou d 


genuine visions: 


If veronicas and fountains 

Can once in a blue moon catch the shadows of 
Their passing On a perishable screen 

Of cambric or waterdrops, who knows what belief 


Might work on this glass medium. (282) 


The debate reaches its crisis as Leroy maintains that, no matter 
what Pan tells them, “the fight is ours, / And tongue, and thought... .” 
To settle what Leroy calls their “duel, they ask a third question, “Where 
do you live?”. The answer spells defeat for Sibyl: “I-N-C-O-R-E- 
0-F-N-E-R-V-E.” If Pan lives in the core of their nerves, he is nothing 
but a projection of their psyches. Sibyl observes bitterly that the board 
has become “our battle field” and that “My will has evidently / 
Curtseyed to yours” (284). But they are both insulted when they feel the 
glass move once more, and Pan “romps round” to spell out: “A-P-E-S.” 
With Leroy’s approval, Sibyl smashes the wine glass in the fireplace, and 
their supernatural revels are ended. 

The broken glass, with its symbolism of fragility and destruction, is 
the culminating symbol of the poem. Although Pan’s name suggests a 
natural force, a friendly imp or psychic child, his name also suggests the 
name for primal fear since it is the root of the word “panic.” In the 
brilliant story inspired by her employment at a Boston psychiatric clinic 
in 1958, “Johnny Panic and the Bible of Dreams,” Plath reveals the 
same ambivalence toward “Johnny Panic” as she does toward Pan. The 
clinic's patients, who have various amusing and disturbing phobias, are 
under the influence of Johnny; and the narrator is disappointed when 
one of his “converts” is cured: “Johnny Panic injects a poetic element in 
this business you don’t often find elsewhere. And for that he has my 
ternal gratitude” (28). 
moe than a poetic “element,” Johnny is a hermetic figure who can 

ne to the source of dreams and poetry: 


To be a true member of Johnny Panic’s congregation one must 
forget the dreamer and remember the dream: the dreamer is 
merely a flimsy vehicle for the great Dream-Maker himself. This 
ae y not do. Johnny Panic is gold in the bowels, and they Ey 
w ot him out by Spiritual stomach pumps. (Johnny Panic 32) 
Panic, i the narrator disapproves of rooting or casting out Johnny 
of Plath: SHOt a benign figure in her own life. In a scene reminiscent 
$ poem “The Bee Meeting,” the clinic doctors bring the 
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a room for what is obviously electroshock treatme 
they discover her reading confidential case histones: As she feels the 
electroshock, she sees Johnny’s face as a Christian martyr might ee 
Christ’s: “At the moment I am most lost the face of Johnny Panic 
appears in a nimbus of arc lights on the ceiling overhead.” But Johnny 
ig also the panic fear of the shock itself (“I am shaken like a leaf in the 
teeth of glory”), and the religious language of the story’s conclusion jg 


sardonic: 


narrator to 


nt after 


His love is the twenty-storey leap, the rope at the 
throat, the knife at the heart. 
He forgets not his own. (39) 


The terror inspired by Pan, or by what he represents, is revealed in 
“Dialogue over a Ouija Board” by the smashing of the glass. Sibyl 
destroys the link to the other world, but even the fragments seem to 
have symbolic power. The symbolism of the act is emphasized by Sibyl’s 
comment that “Once, in a dream / I smashed a glass, and ever since that 
dream / I’ve dreamed of doing it again” (285). Although this leaves the 
glass’s destruction no more specific symbolically, it emphasizes the 
importance Sibyl places on the action—as if it were the fated violation of 
a taboo. The moment of the smashing brings visions to both Sibyl and 
Leroy. Leroy’s vision is so powerful that he now questions his own 
psychoanalytic interpretation of Pan as an expression of their combined 
consciousness: 


Those glass bits in the grate strike me chill: 
As if I'd half-believed in him, and he, 
Being not you, nor I, nor us at all, 


Must have been wholly someone else. (285) 


He has a vision of a threat to Sibyl, which is described in one of the 
finest passages in the poem: 


I saw cracks appear, 
Dilating to craters in this livingroom, 
| And you, shackled ashen across the rift, a specter 
| Of one I loved. 


mn Span s . of 
Leroy’s vision of Sibyl is matched by her vision of Leroy: The image 


you, transfixed by roots, wax-pale, / Under a stone” (285). The spiras 

reality of their session seems authenticated by these two VIS 

(“Death’s two dreams”). Sibyl has undergone a ritualiz 
_ rebirth, with Leroy as her Orpheus. Her hand is deathly cold, an 
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jim to “chafe the cold / Out of it. There. The room returns / To 
» Although she has escaped her danger, she can never really 

A to a “normal” state. Outside, in the November evening the 
Piin Jeaves make bat-shapes, / Web-winged and furious,” and the full 
ie makes the “neighbors” gable-tops / Blue as lizard-scales.” Leroy 
mg? oses to “shut the door / And bolt it” by breaking off the sessions. 
ai resolves that they must promise “to forget / The Labyrinth and 
ignore What manner of beast / Might range in it (286). The dialogue 
concludes with both Sibyl and Leroy saying: ‘When lights go out / May 
o real people breathe in a real room” (286). 

The vision of death seems to come not from their psychic child Pan 
(although he is the medium for it) but from the spirit asked about in the 
first question, Sibyl’s father. In “Sylvia Plath and Her Journals,” Ted 
Hughes describes how their experiments with the Ouija board related 
to Plath’s father. He notes that Plath would refer to her 1953 suicide 
attempt as a “bid to get back to her father” and that some of “the 
implications might be divined from her occasional dealings with the 
Ouija board” in the late 1950s: 


tw 


Her father’s name was Otto, and “spirits” would regularly arrive 
with instructions for her from one Prince Otto, who was said to 
be a great power in the underworld. When she pressed for a 
more personal communication, she would be told that Prince 
Otto could not speak to her directly, because he was under 
orders from The Colossus. And when she pressed for an 
audience with The Colossus, they would say he was inaccessible. 
It is easy to see how her effort to come to terms with the meaning 
this Colossus held for her, in her poetry, became more and more 
central as the years passed. (155) 


The Ouija experience was crucial to her exploration of this theme in 
developing a private mythology that would inform her vision. Hughes 
“ys that Plath’s attempt to “get back” to her father through suicide 
Thee “a routine reconstruction from a psychoanalytical point of view.” 
a ae “‘Toutine” is accurate in its way, but one could as justly use the 
return one ; The Interpretation is routine only because the attempt to 
Paradigm a father through suicide conforms so closely to a Freudian 
rough h athis profound understanding of psychoanalytic thought 
meant a neg and especially her psychoanalysis in OSTA 
ample X s a herself saw her symptoms in Freudian torma: For 
exact descri e found in Freud’s Mourning and Melancholia an “almost 
“Vampire ee of my feelings and reasons for suicide as well as the 
¢taphor” that she used in “Daddy” (Journals 279). 
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A Freudian reconstruction will also give us an insight into Plath» 
fascination with the occult. As Philip Reiff observes, the funko A 
clearly related term for the phenomenon that is referred to as a 
“unconscious” (361, 377). Both psychoanalysis and the occult deal aa 
the “unknown.” For example, both deal with “ghosts,” although fhe 
appearance is treated as factual truth by occultism and as SyMptoms of 
mental disturbance by psychoanalysis. To Freud’s displeasure, the 
superficial affinity between the two studies meant that the two were also 
bracketed together. In a paper drafted in 1921, Freud complained that 
it “no longer seems possible to keep away from the study of what a 
known as ‘occult’ phenomena.” He defined occultism as “facts . . . that 
profess to speak in favour of the real existence of psychical forces other 
than the human and animal minds with which we are familiar, or that 
seem to reveal the possession by those minds of faculties hitherto 
unrecognized.” 

Freud attributes this influence to the “loss of value” resulting from 
World War I and the “great revolution towards which we are heading 
and of whose extent we can form no estimate . . .” (“Psycho-Analysis 
and Telepathy” 177). We are still living through this revolution in 
values, and here Freud’s analysis resembles Umberto Eco’s in Foucault's 
Pendulum, that occultism flourishes in an “age of confusion” (261). 
Freud believes that occultism fills the place of a discredited religion by 
taking over its “attempt at compensation, at making up in another, a 
supermundane, sphere for the attractions which have been lost by life 
on this earth” (“Psycho-Analysis and Telepathy” 177). 

Should Plath’s occultism be considered a form of “compensation”? 
No one has suggested that Ted Hughes’s interest in the occult is a 
psychologically significant symptom. Why should Plath’s interest seem 
any more significant? One reason is that Hughes, on the evidence of 
“Dialogue over a Ouija Board” itself, regarded techniques like 
fortune-telling either as a game or as a way of exploring one’s own 
psyche. In Plath’s case, “Dialogue” suggests that her belief in occultism 
was an attempt to experience a spiritual world directly —as she puttin 
“Mystic,” to be “seized up / Without a part left over . . .” (268). Such an 
experience, which reportedly obsessed her in the last few days of he 
life (Wagner-Martin 240; Stevenson 289-90, 296), seemed threatening 
to her because, as she put it in “Mystic”: “Once one has seen God, "a 
is the remedy?” (268). The experience of this spiritual world male 7 

ordinary world somehow unreal, as Yeats shows in poems from 
Stolen Child” to “Sailing to Byzantium.” 
If one does consider Plath’s occultism as a symptom Or comp 


ensa 
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some loss, 2 Freudian interpretation of her Ouija experiments 
f course center on her attempt to reach her father. Her 

sroval of Freud’s “Mourning and Melancholia” is significant since in 
apl ssay suicide is not simply an attempt to “get back” to the dead but 
ge oneself upon them. Freud notes that the ambivalent feelings 
Pate as well as love one may feel for someone close may cause intense 
uilt and self-torment if that person dies, which may in turn lead to a 
self-torment that exacerbates negative feelings toward the dead. In 
Merrill’s The Changing Light at Sandover, for example, the poet admits 
that his fascination with the spirit world is related to his guilty feelings 
toward his dead father. Freud’s complicated explanation of the way 
this emotional syndrome may lead to suicide involves what he calls 
“emotional ambivalence in the proper sense of the term—that is, the 
simultaneous existence of love and hate toward the same objects [which] 
lies at the root of many important cultural institutions” (“Mourning and 
Melancholia” 156). 

Freud relates this ambivalence to religious feelings in his essay “A 
Neurosis of Demoniacal Possession.” From his own patients, Freud 
knew that the attitude toward a father is “not merely one of fondness 
and submission but another of hostility and defiance” (278). In his essay 
on “The ‘Uncanny,’” Freud writes that the same ambivalence is felt 
toward the divine: “From this unresolved conflict, on the one hand of 
longing for the father and on the other of dread and defiance, we have 
explained some of the important characteristics and most epoch-making 
\idissitudes of religion” (143). He concludes that “it requires no great 
analytic insight to divine that God and the Devil were originally one and 
the same, a single figure which was later split into two beings of 
puuesed characteristics” (278). In his essay on “The ‘Uncanny, ” Freud 
pes this religious duality to the theme of the phenomena of 
aa e: “The quality of uncanniness can only come from the 
oe mee of the double being a creation dating back to a very early 
the fall Be 2r The double’ has become a vision of terror, just as after 
fen eir religion the gods took on daemonic shapes” (143). It is 

€ kind of vision that Plath expresses in “Death & Co.” 

n deriving tt Bras rete AO {aR : bi > le ard. tt 
fat er, Freud ig the origins of religion rom ambivalence toward the 
tom her log ie effect identifies the patterns in Plath’s work that stem 
With him in ewe feelings toward her own father: the communication 
toward Raine i quasi-religious afterlife of occultism, her ambivalence 
theme of iy S ike Johnny Panic, Pan, and the “old god of “Ouija, the 
College t e double that obsessed her from the time of her Smith 

€sis to the writing of poems like “Death & Co.,” and finally 


jon for 
would O 
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the dualistic mythology of her mature poetry. In other words 
considering Plath’s occultism as a symptom, or as a compensation for 
the loss of a father, leads directly to a source for what Hughes called her 


“chapters in a mythology.” 

By using the terms Hughes employs, we may un deisen ni 
occultism as a creative element in Plath’s search for “new Holy Ground 
a new divinity” and not only as a psychological symptom. Although a 
“new divinity” was no less threatening than the Christian God, it was hae 


“own unique conception that inspired rather than oppressed her 

imagination. In a discussion of the chronology and unity of Plath’s 

work, Hughes wrote: 
The world of her poetry is one of emblematic visionary events, 
mathematical symmetries, clairvoyance, metamorphoses, and 
something resembling total biological and racial recall. And the 
whole scene lies under the transfiguring eye of the great white 
timeless light. Her poetry escapes ordinary analysis in the way 
clairvoyance and mediumship do: her psychic gifts, at almost any 
time, were strong enough to make her frequently wish to be rid 
of them. In her poetry, in other words, she had free and 
controlled access to depths formerly reserved to the primitive 
ecstatic priests, shamans and Holy men.... (“Notes” 81-82) 


Just as Hughes says that her psychic gifts tend to escape analysis, he says 
of her “mythology” that “the origins of it and the dramatis personae, are 
at bottom enigmatic” (81). No one can fully account for the symbolic 
power of her terrible and beautiful moon goddess, her dying and rising 
god, or her ritual exorcisms. Nevertheless, one can conclude that Plath's 
early experiments in occultism expressed and supported her rejection 
of Christian culture and brought her closer to the brilliance of her 
mature work. When Pan spoke to her from the ring of letters, she heard 
the unique voice of her inspiration. 


NOTES 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations from Sylvia Plath’s poetry ap 
in her Collected Poems (1981). 
i 2 “Ted Hughes and Crow” (Interview with Ekbert Fass) in Fass 205. paul 
i *On Eliots Unitarianism, see Gordon 11—12. I am grateful a 
Alexander for information in this paragraph. a ein the 

4 Fass 44. See also the reference to these works of “magical literature 
interview with Hughes that Fass prints as an appendix, 210. 

> The rivalry in “The Wishing Box” concerns which spouse 
most vivid dreams. See Plath, Johnny Panic 54—61. Chan 

6 See esp. section “I” of “The Book of Ephraim” (29-32) of The 
Light at Sandover. 
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“Trust Me”: 
Reading the Romance Plot in 
Margaret Atwood’s 
The Handmaid’s Tale 


MADONNE MINER 


Midway through Margaret Atwood’s Handmaid’s Tale, the Com- 
mander sends a message to his wife’s handmaid, Offred, that she is to 
meet him that evening in his study. Imagining that the Commander 
may ask her to engage in some kind of forbidden sexual activity, Offred 
is surprised when he expresses his desire: “‘I’d like you to play a game 
of Scrabble with me’” (179). As the Commander takes the Scrabble box 
from his desk drawer and dumps out the counters, Offred realizes that 
this game is forbidden sexual activity. Under the Commanders 
watchful eye, Offred, no longer allowed to read or write, takes up the 
wooden counters, delicious, “like candies, made of peppermint, cool 
like that,” and shapes them into luxurious words: “Larynx, Į spell 
Valance. Quince. Zygote” (180). fe 

On subsequent evenings, Offred and the Commander repeat ma 
game. Initially, she moves slowly: “My tongue felt thick with the eig 
of spelling. It was like using a language I’d once known but had nea 
forgotten, a language having to do with customs that had long e Y 
passed out of the world” (199). During early meetings, Offred aie 
Commander obey the rules of the game, of the language. When O i: m 
for example, spells “Zilch” (“A convenient one-vowel word wee 
expensive Z” [238]) the Commander challenges her, and she aR n 
“We could look it up . . . . It’s archaic” (238). But as time pass 
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players begin to alter the game. After a few drinks, the 
nder “becomes silly, and cheats at Scrabble. He encourages me 

do it too, and we take extra letters and make words with them that 
sont exist, words like smurt and crup, giggling over them” (271). 

Į suggest that in this sequence, and various others throughout The 
Handmaid's Tale, we readers receive instructions in the reading process, 
lessons in how to construct meaning out of disparate pieces. Like 
Offred, we obey a grammar, a set of rules, as we put together episodes, 
make chains (“words”) out of segments of The Handmaid's Tale. First, 
Offred’s words must belong to that club of words adjudged legitimate 
bya dictionary; our readings are similarly legitimized by signs of their 
membership in acceptable schools/traditions of reading. Second, when 
composing words, Offred must restrict herself to letters she draws from 
those spread out on the desktop; similarly, we are to compose our 
readings of The Handmaid's Tale relying upon what is “in” the text. But 
finally, just as Offred and the Commander “bend the rules” to allow for 
amore free-wheeling creativity, so too we may find that “taking up 
extra letters” and playing with seemingly bizarre connections actually 
may lead us to some new understandings of the text. 

The Handmaid's Tale worries over the plight of women in a society 
governed by religious fundamentalists committed to bolstering a 
seriously low birthrate (the result of toxic wastes, acid rain, and other 
environmental disasters which lead to sterility). In this “Republic of 
Gilead,” fertile women are trained to serve as handmaids to infertile 
ones; each month, upon ovulation, the handmaid copulates with her 
mstress's husband (a Commander) and prays “let there be fruit.” If 
‘onception occurs, the handmaid receives assistance in her labor and 
delivery from other handmaids, and then surrenders the child to her 
ens ene given birth successfully, the handmaid can rest assured 
ie Fe not be sent to the Colonies, where “unwomen” clean up 

Aps and radiation spills. 

tightly ac Benes of The Handmaid's Tale approach the text, quite 
certain nas TR novel, a cautionary vision of what might happen if 
its horrific 3 es are carnea! to extremes. Reactions to the Tale focus on 
on its a oration of theocratic ambitions of the religious right, 
cultural facie eee of the sinister implications of an exaggerated 
gender cn Ism (Ehrenreich 120); and on its critique of our own 
Mature of ee (Gileadean solutions highlight the problematic 
tations Ta ual/social interactions in the 1980s). Many of these 
Howells L posit love as a force subverting Gilead’s power. Coral Ann 

‘Or example, argues that “heterosexual love is the excess term 
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TWE 
which the system can neither accommodate nor suppress. Its stubh 
survival continually subverts the regime’s claims to absolute authori, E 
creating imaginative spaces within the system and finally the very mead nt 
of Offred’s escape from Gilead (69). In like fashion, Bark ns co 
Ehrenreich maintains that in The Handmaid’s Tale, “as in 1984, the aa a 
truly subversive force appears to be love” (34). And Amin Malak 3 
suggests that as the novel “upholds and cherishes a man-woman axi 2 
(15), it enables its heroine to progress from “helpless victim” to “sly di 
subversive survivor.” These peacnonsito the text make sense; but | sf 
argue that if we pay attention tO the Tale’s own statements about E 
signifying systems and the construction of meaning, we may pu l a 
together other readings, readings that further complicate the political | 
signification of love in the novel. In pages that follow, I “play Scrabble” | wa 
with three “counters” from The Handmaid’s Tale: Offred’s relationship Gr 
with Luke, with the Commander, and with Nick. Moving these oct 
counters, occasionally superimposing them, I suggest that the novel “di 
expresses real ambivalence about its characters’ enactment of “the love be 
story.” As much as we readers may want to posit love as a revolutionary he 
force, we must attend to the novel’s statements about love’s tendency to the 
follow decidedly conservative narrative forms. me 
kin 
In The Handmaia’s Tale’s first few sentences, Offred describes her ma 
situation at the Rachel and Leah Center: 
We slept in what had once been the gymnasium. The floor was of 
varnished wood, with stripes and circles painted on it, for the 
games that were formerly played there... . I thought 1 could 
smell, faintly like an afterimage, the pungent scent of sweat, shot 
through with the sweet taint of chewing gum and perfume from 
the watching girls. .. . Dances would have been held there; the 
music lingered, a palimpsest of unheard sound, style upo 
style. (3) 
This suggestive mixing of past and present typifies speculative fie 
which most often generates other worlds as comment upon our oua ; 
Such fiction raises questions not only about what might happen, but a a 
about what is happening. Certainly, The Handmaid’s Tale belongs E a a 
genre; but to a greater extent than many other speculative nove ee a 
Handmaid's Tale also asks questions about how we put together pet a 
present, and past, how we construct meaningful connections aC ane A $ 
and place. Offred’s description above, for example, R gl i ic 
connections between past basketball games and the “games ance! coh 


Offred and her fellow handmaids are subjected, between past 
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interactions) and those performed by the handmaids. As the 


sexual s einsi i 

see proceeds, however, It insists upon probing the nature of these 

Bee ions: In what ways are they arbitrary, and if arbitrary, how 
n 


: à 
k ningful can they be? If such connections resemble those between 
mea 


sof writing on a palimpsest, can we claim significance for readings 
a both forward and backward between layers? What about those 
eis that move across a layer, picking up resemblances between 
Pere units (in the above quote, for example, between the smells of 
| sweat, chewing gum, and perfume)? Attempting to “compose” herself 
| and her world, Offred cannot escape these questions. Nor can we, who 
| attempt to “compose” some kind of reading of The Handmaid's Tale. 
Offred confronts such questions several times in the novel, but I 
= | want to look closely at just two such moments as introduction to my 
) larger claims about how we might read the novel. The first moment 
| occurs early on, as Offred describes a typical walk she takes with her 
“double,” Ofglen. The two women do their shopping, then pause 
before “the wall” where bodies of traitors are hung on display, the 
heads covered with white bags. Blood stains one of these bags, blood 
that seeps from the dead man’s mouth and takes the shape of “another 
mouth, a small red one, like the mouth painted with thick brushes by 
kindergarten children” (43). Offred finds herself drawn to the red 
mark, and she meditates on its connection with other red marks: 


I look at the one red smile. The red of the smile is the same as the 
red of the tulips in Serena Joy’s garden, towards the base of the 
flowers where they are beginning to head. The red is the same 
but there is no connection. The tulips are not tulips of blood, the 
red smiles are not flowers, neither thing makes a comment on the 
other. The tulip is not a reason for disbelief in the hanged man, 
or vice versa. Each thing is valid and really there. It is through a 
field of such valid objects that I must pick my way, every day and 
in every way. I put a lot of effort into making such distinctions. I 
need to make them. I need to be very clear, in my own 
mind, (44-45) 
Althou 
j] 


af gh we might accept Offred’s assertion that “each thing is valid 


really there, 
“nection” bety 
tulips,2 Obv 


tOgeth 

er K ` 4 . . 

mi Se metaphorically: the red is the same. Thinking about the red of 
emg and that of tuli 


* I think we must question her claim that “there is no 
veen the red of the blood and the red of Serena’s 
lously, Offred herself sees a connection; she yokes the two 


a ps, we might argue that at least superficially, both 
a REESI a type of sensual pleasure; both convey positive 
i Uae at : 
Ons. But we can sustain this positive reading only as long as we 
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source of the red; the smile of the hanged man ie 


ress the : 
PET This fact must then push us to ask about the source of thee of th 
cen metaphorically, it is the blood of other women thee T 5 co 
Serena the time to cultivate her colors. In other words, for some ae AR ne 
to enjoy the freedom of playing with red flowers, other women et z 
wear the red of handmaids. me a 

Although Offred herself enjoys the flowers, they, like the blood a 
smile of the hanged man, signify her own dismal state; as beautiful 2 i 
they may be, they finally are only “fruiting bod[ies]},” subject to i ove 
breeding policy of their gardener. Later in the novel when Offreq cor 
comes upon Serena, shears in hand, snipping at the seedpods of the ou 
tulips, Offred wonders: “Was it . . . some blitzkrieg, some kamikaze | Ne 
committed on the swelling genitalia of the flowers? The fruiting body’ o 
(195). This elaboration on the flowers as fruiting bodies points us one | Of 
more to connections between the flowers and Offred. \ di 

Thus, once having suggested a connection between flowers and the eq 
bloody smile of a dead man, Offred cannot stop a flowering of ser 
associations unless, like Serena, she takes a kitchen shears and insists hig 
upon dissection—which is precisely what she does. Why does she retreat do 
from relationships of similarity? As if anticipating such a question, int 
Offred insists that she needs to make distinctions, needs to be very clear. Gil 
But such insistence provides no real answer and so again we ask why, “co 
and ask what kind of clarity Offred achieves by cutting off these 
connections at the bud. If allowed to come to fruition, the connection tuli 
cited above (between the red smile and the red tulips) pulls in Offred sig 
herself; in her red outfit, an outfit signifying both her fertility and her atte 
oppression, she is like a blood-red smile, like a flowering plant. She, and wh 
they, may provide a momentť’s pleasure, but at tremendous cost. Such £} son 
metaphorical representations of her dismal situation can make Offred Con 
only more dismal. She represses them. Again, although I accept pla 
Offred’s claim that distinctions are important, that objects ex's! pla 
separately, I read her denial of connection as reflecting a desire t0 a 
protect herself from the hardest truths in her life. f) 8 

A second moment of reflection on connection (and denial there? : 
occurs somewhat later in the text, as Offred sits in a chair and prerai i 
for breakfast: “I sit in the chair and think about the word chair. It ie 
also mean the leader of a meeting. It can also mean a mio he 
execution. It is the first syllable in charity. It is the French word D Once dist 
None of these facts has any connection with the others” (149): ° she) a 
more, as Offred allows her mind to play with the signifier ao hur 

utt 


spins out a series of signifieds, connected only in sound. B 
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nection forces us to consider other connections: do these signs 
this con t upon each other in some way? Does their juxtaposition force 
On nings, new readings? Again, Offred says no.3 But her denial is 
new P. pecially in light of two subsequent narrative facts. First, in the 
oe owing those quoted above, Offred observes: “These are the 
f litanies I use, to compose myself” (140). That is, to keep from 
Br into emotional disarray, Offred chants ritual sequences of words. 
r aa keep herself from the other extreme—a kind of emotional 
gverioad, a composition that has no boundaries—Offred denies 
connections between the words. The second fact that should prompt 
our suspicions with regard to Offred’s denial is that in the “Historical 
Notes on The Handmaid's Tale” pompous Professor Pieixoto opens his 
commentary on the Tale by referring to the same string of signifiers 
Offred has played upon in the Tale: “I am sure we all enjoyed our 
charming Arctic Char last night at dinner, and now we are enjoying an 
equally charming Arctic Chair. I use the word ‘enjoy’ in two distinct 
senses, precluding, of course, the obsolete third” (381). Here Pieixoto 
highlights the connection between “char” and “chair” which Offred 
does not want to acknowledge: in a sexist society, women and flesh are 
interchangeable. It is precisely this interchangeability that characterizes 
Gileadean culture, and that Offred would prefer to keep out of the 
“composition” which she calls herself. 

These two moments—Offred contemplating a blood-red smile and 
tulips; Offred spinning out a chain of “chairs” —suggest that the 
signifying system cannot be arrested, cannot be contained. Containment 
tempts may tell us something about the desires and fears of a person 
who declares “there is no connection,” but should not constrain us to 
‘ome limited reading; repeatedly, the novel declares that there is a 
‘onnection, numerous connections (hence, I would argue, Pieixoto’s 
play on “chair” in “The Historical Note” is connected to Offred’s earlier 
Play on this Same word; the later reference forces us to make 


compari aN A x R 
Har ons, to look for similarities and differences in the two chains of 
hitiers), 


Having laid out these operating premises, I now turn to the novel’s 


A ion ? of Of fred’s relationships with three men: Luke, 
these a Fr ed, and Nick. Not surprisingly, Offred wants to imagine 
er child: ie pane Luke as her “real love,” husband, and father to 
istant, in : ‘ommander as her Gileadean “sugar-daddy — powerful, 
time, 2 eae ol of her future; Nick as her illicit love, companion in 
Brily o f ample, before Offred begins her affair with Nick she gazes 

utat him from her window (just as she looks hungrily at the 


un 
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Scrabble counters). She tells herself: “They [Luke and Nick] can 

exchanged, one for the other. They cannot replace each other. Nee 
Luke or Luke for Nick. Should does not apply” (248). And Ge ee 
certainly would not imagine the Commander replacing either of ae 
as far as she is concerned, the Commander exists in a differen em; 


ž t R â t Teal 
altogether (a realm of duty, obligation; a realm in which love does $ 
exist). But the text makes a very different argument. All three om 

n 


merge, and this merging requires us to reassess supposed distinctions 
among husbands, lovers, and commanders. Other readers have noticed 
some of the similarities among these men; Mary McCarthy, for 
example, observes: “Characterization in general is weak in Te 
Handmaidď’s Tale... . I cannot tell Luke, the husband, from Nick, the 
chauffeur-lover who may be an Eye (government spy) and/or belong to 
the ‘mayday’ underground. Nor is the Commander strongly drawn” 
(35).4 But no one has pursued implications of this blurring. 

In looking first at Luke and the Commander, I attend to two 
categories of character definition: personal characteristics, and what we 
might call situational characteristics (relational dynamics). In the former 
category, I locate Luke’s familiarity with various languages, his interest 
in “old things,” and his insistence upon certain “old values.” The latter 
includes his position of relative power in a culture that requires women 
to depend on men, his enactment of this power relationship within 
marriages or affairs, and his history of past involvements with women. 

Several times throughout The Handmaid’s Tale, Offred comments 
upon her husband Luke’s knowledge of and interest in foreign 
languages. He frequently provides her with etymologies and transla- 
tions. For example, when Ofglen remarks “‘It’s a beautiful May day’ 
(58), Offred finds herself thinking about the word “Mayday,” a word 
whose derivation Luke explained to her in her pre-Gileadean life. 
“Mayday, mayday, for pilots whose planes had been hit, and ships—Wés i 
ships too?—at sea” (58). He asks if she knows what the word comes 
from, and then tells her, “It’s French, he said. From m’aidez” (58): Hes 
the “word authority” in this marriage, as we see in yet another example 
Wishing she might sit and talk with the servant Rita, gossip i 
exchange secrets, Offred muses upon the word “fraternize”: 

Fraternize means to behave like a brother. Luke told me a m 
said there was no corresponding word that meant (0 behave t 

sister. Sororize, it would have to be, he said. From the Laurat Sı 
liked knowing about such details. The derivations O n 15) 
curious usages. I used to tease him about being pedantic: 


crorent 
« “oy a fferen 
From the Latin”: Luke, obviously, has had a somewhat di 
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ton than the narrator. Like so many men of privilege throughout 
a n s 9 

he knows the language of the classical curriculum and he uses 
ledge in a subtle reaffirmation of classical gender roles and 


educ 
history» 

‘s know 
this nalities (men can be brothers, one to the other; women cannot) 
jneque 


Two other male characters employ their knowledge of Latin in 
c ilar fashion: the Commander and Professor Pieixoto. Pieixoto is 
me my consideration here; I limit myself to consideration of 
ena language bonds between Luke and the Commander. Like 
Luke, the Commander both knows Latin and likes to Play with “curious 
usages.” We get some insight into the Commander's learning on the 
evening that Offred asks him to translate “Nolite te bastardes carborun- 
dum” for her (she has found this phrase carved into the floor of her 
closet). Unable to pronounce the phrase so as to make it intelligible, 
Offred writes it out on a pad; as soon as the Commander reads it he 
! begins to laugh: “ ‘That's not real Latin,’ he says. ‘That’s just a joke’” 
j (241). Offred does not want to believe that the phrase that means so 
much to her might be a joke (presumably the previous “Offred,” the 
handmaid who occupied the room before our Offred, carved out the 
phrase for those who were to come later); and she gratefully accepts a 
dog-eared textbook that the Commander pulls down from the shelf: 


What I see first is a picture: The Venus de Milo, in a 
black-and-white photo, with a mustache and a black brassiere and 
armpit hair drawn clumsily on her. . . . ‘It’s sort of hard to 
explain why it’s funny unless you know Latin,’ he says. ‘We used 
to write all kinds of things like that. I don’t know where we got 
them, from older boys perhaps.’ Forgetful of me and of himself, 
he’s turning the pages. ‘Look at this,’ he says. The picture is 
called The Sabine Women, and in the margin is scrawled: pim pis pit, 
pimus pistis pants. “There was another one,’ he says. ‘Cim, cis, cit. . 
he Stops, returning to the present, embarrassed. (241-42) 
The Comm 
this little 
female b 
More ch 
Prowess 


mander stops, because the next word in the series is “cunt”; 
Joke exemplifies typical schoolboy play, play that exploits the 
ody. Certainly, the Commander’s Latin games are cruder and 
ildish than those of Luke, but both men wield their language 
ae as to keep women in the position of the unempowered. 
uke M enforcing this positioning is the interest taken by both 
When Rie e Commander in “old things” and the ways of the past. 
the 19705 a epaesr gives Offred a popular women’s magazine from 
he responde | she asks why he has such forbidden material in his study, 
209), Ou Us Some of us . . . retain an appreciation for the old things 
ter “old things” appreciated by the Commander are on display 
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a Felliniesque whorehouse with women dress 


at Jezebel’s, ae 
amazing mélange of costumes from the past: an 
; 3 F 
Some of these have on outfits like mine, feathers and glister f 
» Cut 


high up the thighs, low over the breasts. Some are in olden. L 
lingerie, shortie nightgowns, baby-doll pajamas, the occasion i 
see-through negligee. Some are in bathing suits, one ‘fens 

bikini; one, I see, is wearing a crocheted affair, with big or s 


shells covering the tits. (305) Scallop cé 
As the Commander escorts Offred through this display of flesh, he 7 
observes, “‘it’s like walking into the past ” (306), and Offred senses ie 10 
“his voice sounds pleased, delighted even” (306). She tries to remember 
“if the past was exactly like this,’ and concludes that although jt e 
contained these things, “the mix is different” (306). The “past” called be 
up by the Commander, the past that brings delight into his voice, is one ar 
in which women are on display for men, and are dependent upon men, ! th 
Luke too enjoys “old things.” When married to him, the narrator m 
works translating books onto computer disks; occasionally she takes pl 
books home, pleased with “the feel of them, and the look” (223). Luke sc 
tells her she has the “mind of an antiquarian.” She comments, “He liked th 
that, he liked old things himself” (224). We might discuss the narrator's be 
antiquarian pleasures, but more important here, I think, is the th 


association of Luke with items from the past; he likes old books, and, as 
we learn more about Luke we realize that he likes old ideas as well. 
Perhaps one of his favorite old ideas involves differences between the 
sexes. Twice in the novel we hear about Luke’s position with regard to 
difference. First, when the narrator and Luke are shopping, he attends 
to the meat purchases: 


He liked to choose what kind of meat we were going to eal 
during the week. He said men needed more meat than women 


did, and that it wasn’t a superstition and he wasn't being a Je» N 
studies had been done. There are some differences, he sad 5 w 

was fond of saying that, as if I was trying to prove ma i 
weren't. (83) K 
Although we might accept Luke’s comments as simple, good-humored a 
teasing, there is more at stake here; Luke is the one who introduces E n 
topic of difference, as if intent upon sustaining it (we have no evidenc p 
of the narrator denying difference). he the 
Luke’s comments on this topic become more exaggerated Oe me 

is in the company of the narrator's mother, who pushes on Te do 
questions much more seriously than does the narrator. Thus, ts is 1 ab 

fi 


for a second time about Luke’s chauvinism when the narrato 
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«answer to her mother’s claims that there is something missing in 

that wr ses her, “pretending to be macho, he’d tell her women 
Luke tea l 

men capable of abstract thought” (156). Again, we might dismiss 
E a ment as teasing and good fun, were it not for the fact that 
inne wait charge he levels against women is repeated, in slightly more 
the T form, by the Commander, when he tells Offred that women 
T add: “For [women] one and one and one and one don’t make 
ae (240). In both cases, the men hang on to their belief that abstract 
thought is beyond women, who seemingly cannot put concepts 
together. ee 

The personal characteristics of Luke and the Commander 
examined above contribute to an overall pattern of relational dynamics 
between these two men and women in the text. If, for example, women 
are incapable of abstract thought, then women will have to accept such 
thought from men; once this dynamic is established, others follow as a 
matter of course: women depend on men intellectually, economically, 
physically, emotionally. We see the evolution of this dependence in 
senes depicting the narrator and Luke immediately after she learns 
that all women have lost their jobs and that their credit accounts have 
been transferred to their nearest male relatives. Devastated, terrified, 
the narrator turns to Luke for consolation: 


Did they say why? I said. 


He didn’t answer that. We'll get through it, he said, hugging 
me. 


You don’t know what it’s like, I said. I feel as if somebody cut 


att my feet. I wasn’t crying. Also, I couldn’t put my arms around 
him. 


It’s only a job, he said, trying to soothe me. (232) 

Notice that although Luke is sympathetic during this exchange, he does 
m respond to the narrator’s question: “Did they say why?” Her 
a Suggests that Luke may have access to an answer; his 
text’ eee implicates him in some way. But more damning is the 
canta paaosition of the narrator's thought, I couldnt put my arms 

eadin ae with Luke’s “soothing statement: “It's only a job. 
now Ke lines One after another, reading them in light of what we 
At even ae S jobs in Gilead, we cannot avoid the insinuation 
men, Alan iss Gilead, it was women’s job to put their a around 
oes to neS A to address such an insinuation (look what it 
Out what h elief in “love !) the narrator does express certain doubts 
4ppens between her and Luke: 
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He doesn’t mind this, I thought. He doesn’t ming T 
: all. 


Maybe he even likes 1t. , 
We are not each other’s, anymore. Instead ; 


his. (236) am 


Although she chastens herself for such thoughts (unworthy, Unius 
untrue” [236]) the narrator also notes that she never discusses b 
doubts with Luke: “I was afraid to. I couldn’t afford to lose [bim 
(236). Newly subordinated, the narrator relies upon and so must retain 
the good will of her superior. Honesty in such a relationship becomes 
impossible. 

Similarly impossible is any kind of equal interaction (and therefore 
any kind of honesty) between Offred and the Commander. Like Luke, 
the Commander has control over Offred’s life; she knows as much, and 
knows she must remain in his good graces. When she receives the first 
call to his study, for example, she enters the room determined to 
engage in a good bargaining session; she envisions their interaction, 
quite rightly, as an exchange: “Pm not giving anything away: selling 
only” (178). She goes yet further on later reflection, thinking about the 
Commander’s desire as something that “could be important, it could be 
a passport” (186). She might say the same about the importance of 
maintaining Luke’s desire in the scene above; it may provide her witha 
way out. 

And, as a matter of fact, an extremely significant moment in her 
relationship with Luke involves their use of passports. As the narrator 
tells the story of their attempt to cross the border into Canada, she 
suggests that Luke undertakes this journey out of love for her and their 
child, but the actual text of her account turns this suggestion on Its 
head. She explains that the three of them drive the car to the border, 
where they hand their false passports to a border guard who takes the 
forms inside the immigration building: 


Then Luke got back into the car, too fast, and turned the key 
and reversed. He was picking up the phone, he said. And then ne 
began to drive very quickly, and after that there was the ditt i 
and the woods and we jumped out of the car and began t0 a 
A cottage, to hide in, a boat, I don’t know what we thought. 


: i ‘me t0 
said the passports were foolproof, and we had so kor AN 
his head. * 


plan. Maybe he had a plan, a map of some kind in lling 
for me, I was only running: away, away. I don’t want tO mete 
this story. (291) 

yrator 


Failing to specify antecedents for the various “he’s” above, ue ne hada 
. . + . C 
incriminates Luke. Who said the passports were foolproof? Who 
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hat kind of plan? Encompassing whom? It may very well be 
PY Luke's “plan” is larger than the narrator realizes. We can read her 
iel ment, “I don’t want to be telling this story” as suggesting that 
final ae she does not want to tell (and does tell only through mistakes 
we e is the story of Luke’s betrayal of her. 3 

and e term “betrayal” sounds too harsh, perhaps we need to think 
ut Luke’s treatment of his wife—that is, of his first wife. We do not 
meet this wife in the text; the narrator never has seen her, only has seen 
pictures and heard her “voice on the phone, late at night, when she was 
calling us, before the divorce” (96). The narrator also has heard Moira 
express disapproval of the narrator's affair with a married man: “She 
gid | was poaching, on another woman’s ground. I said Luke wasn’t a 
fish or a piece of dirt either, he was a human being and could make his 
own decisions” (221). But the decision he makes is to betray his wife. We 
do not know whether he is tired of her, bored with her, angry with her; 
whatever the reason, Luke begins an affair, spending afternoons in 
hotel rooms with the narrator. 

Quite appropriately, when Offred begins her “affair” with the 
Commander (another man married to another woman), he takes her to 
the very hotel in which she has spent time with Luke: “I know where I 
am. I've been here before: with Luke, in the afternoons, a long time 
ago” (304). As if to underline the overlap between these two affairs, 
Offred comments on “sameness” when she enters the hotel room with 
the Commander: 


Jan? And W 


abo 


Everything is the same, the very same as it was, once upon a ume. 
The drapes are the same, the heavy flowered ones that match the 
bedspread, orange poppies on royal blue, and the thin white ones 
to draw against the sun. . . . All is the same. (326) 


The Setting is the same, because the interaction is the same: unmarried 
Woman with married man. 
meee the narrator protests against Moira’s disapproval of her 
h h Luke, she is not immune to the force of Moira’s arguments. 
oa tells us, for example, about a dream in which she stands in 
ce beet she shares with Luke. The apartment is bare, empty, 
Pt tor clothes hanging in the cupboard: 


they're my clothes, but they don’t look like mine, I’ve never seen 
mem before. Maybe they're clothes belonging to Luke’s wife. . . . 
. Pull out dresses, black, blue, purple, jackets, skirts; none of 
vem will do, none of them even fits, they're too big or too small. 
ihe mauke is behind me, I turn to see him. He won't look at me, 
oks down at the floor. . . . 
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Luke, | say. He doesn’t answer. (96) 


The narrator has this dream after she and Luke are married: þ 
that in her account she refers to Luke's OS as his wife. Yer further i 
suggestive of the narrator’s difficulties as “the second woman” is the fee i 
that the clothes do not fit; although they are hers, they also are not hers 
And finally, in the dream Luke will not look at her or answer her. One 
imagines that his response to his first wife is precisely the same; that is i 
he undoubtedly looks away from her, refusing to answer her questions. 
We can easily make the argument that this dream expresses ft 
narrator’s otherwise unexpressed reservations about her relationship 
with Luke, and about Luke himself, a man who betrays women, i 
Offred’s understanding of male betrayal is sharper with regard to À 

the Commander. Because her own feelings are not entangled with his, ( 
she recognizes the banality of his statement that he seeks Offred’s 
company because he and his wife “don’t seem to have much in common, i 
I 

( 


Ut Notice n 


these days” (203). Offred observes: “So there it was, out in the open: his 
wife didn’t understand him. That’s what I was there for, then. The 
same old thing” (203). In other words, in this instance, Offred has read 
the story, knows the plot line, and she is not impressed. As a matter of 
fact, she feels some guilt with regard to Serena Joy, and expresses this 
guilt in terms similar to those used by Moira earlier: 
I felt I was an intruder, in a territory that ought to have been 
hers. .. . I was taking something away from her, although she 
didn’t know it. I was filching. Never mind that it was something 
she apparently didn’t want or had no use for, had rejected even, 
still, it was hers, and if I took it away, this mysterious Sv’ I couldn't 
quite define . . . what would be left for her? (208) 
While Offred may be awakening to the costs of extramarital affairs 
(costs borne most heavily by the wife who is betrayed), the men with 
whom she enacts these betrayals give no signs of a similar awakening: 
Luke expresses no repentance for his affair, and the Commander, 
rather than repent, multiplies his sins (Offred is not the first woman 
spend time with him in his study and at Jezebel’s; the handmal 
preceding Offred did so, and ended up hanging herself). see 
What am I arguing here? Looking at both personal characteris - 
and relational dynamics, we see that The Handmaid's Tale provides p 
with two male characters who mirror one another; structurally, the 
: reen the 
two are twins. Offred does not draw attention to parallels benta ee 
two men, and might protest against such connections (“None © apon 
facts has any connection with the other” [140]) but the text insists 


1 AST, o in light? 
them. The Handmaid's Tale encourages us to read the future in HS 


=" 74 


x oe eas ee ae Oo aa 


= oe el ee OTR 


oe oe! 
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t and the past in light of the future; doing so, we cannot exclude 
the pe ‘ures from our consideration—no matter how disquieting the 
male Be such consideration. Here, recognition of similarity between 
Ee ad the Commander zs disquieting; it casts doubt not only upon 
M narrator's story of Luke’s love, but also upon love stories generally. 
: “But wait,” the romantic reader may object, “there’s a third male in 
this story, and he does credit to the love plot.” Lucy M. Freibert, for 
example, argues that Offred’s real breakthrough to her courageous 
sexual self comes not with the Commander, who soon bores her, but 
with Nick. . . . Her joyous reaction to her desire embodies precisely the 
French jouissance” (288). Certainly, we may argue that it is through 
Nick’s intervention that Offred seemingly “comes to life,” escapes from 
Gilead, tapes her account, and thereby provides us with the story of her 
past. Nick, unlike Luke and the Commander, does not exhibit any 
penchant for “old ways,” any knowledge of patriarchal languages of 
power, or any inclination to implicate Offred in triangulated desire 
(there is apparently no wife in Nick’s life). Also unlike Luke and the 
Commander, Nick risks his own life to save that of Offred; he instructs 
her to go with the two Eyes who have come to take her away: “‘It’s all 
right. It's Mayday. Go with them’” (376). Although we may suspect 
Nick, just as Offred does (“My suspicion hovers in the air above him, a 
dark angel warning me away” [376]), the fact that we have a text at all 
suggests that Nick tells the truth, that he has arranged for Offred’s 
escape. In other words, he functions as a fairy-tale prince, setting the 
princess free with a kiss. Early in the novel, Offred expresses her faith 
that Luke will perform as her fairy-tale savior—‘“sooner or later he will 
gel me out, we will find her [their daughter], wherever they've put her. 
She'll remember us and we will be all three of us together” (135)—but 
Luke never makes a showing. So Offred makes do with what is 
available, and falls in love with Nick. 
z In paragraphs above, I suggested that parallels between the 
a er and Luke should prompt us to read the narrator's “love 
Nene hat is the story in which she and Luke are sarson meall 
a w When the cast of this story changes, with Nick standing in 
ae aoe ie ve forgo the skepticism? Despite differences between the 
represen, the text pushes us to answer in the negative; it continues to 
a the love plot as something potentially dangerous to women 
gle themselves therein. Let me pinpoint three narrative 


vno entan 
Comp : ; 2 ea 
Ponents that qualify the positive representation of Nick’s and 


Ted’s affair. 


irst į ; ; : 
St 1s Offred’s seemingly casual reference to mushroom-colored 
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carpeting on the stairs to Nick’s room: “I feel my way up, stair by stair. 
carpet here, I think of it as mushroom-colored (336). The only Mie 
mushroom-colored carpeting in this novel is that at Jezebel’s er 
whorehouse to which the Commander takes Offred earlier on that s E: 
evening she climbs Nick’s stairs, the former-hotel whorehouse in an 
the narrator met Luke for afternoons of illicit sex. Although it is y 
dark for Offred actually to see the color of the staircase carpeting a 
imagines it to be the same color as carpeting on which she trods in 
moving toward other bedrooms. Thus, Offred herself Suggests 
connections between this affair and those, suggests similarities at work 
If the sole similarity between this affair and those were carpet dye 
we might dismiss the suggestion of parallels, but two more features of 
the narrative militate against this dismissal: the effect on Offred of 
“being in love” and the grammar according to which she articulates 
being in love. When in love with Luke, the narrator tends to give in to 
him, to accept his direction of her toward passivity. For example, when 
a woman kidnaps Luke’s and the narrator’s child in a supermarket, 
Luke dismisses the incident as an individual woman’s craziness, 
encouraging the narrator to see such kidnappings as isolated events 
rather than as structural phenomena demanding a response. Later, 
when the narrator considers joining marches to protest women’s loss of 
their jobs, Luke again intervenes: “Luke said it would be futile and | 
had to think about them, my family, him and her” (233). And finally, 
when several weeks pass without a word from the narrator's mother, the 
narrator searches her mother’s apartment, and determines to call the 
police: 
Don’t, said Luke. 
Why not? I said. I was glaring at him, I was angry now. He 
stood there in the wreck of the living room, just looking at me. 
He put his hands into his pockets, one of those aimless gestures 
people make when they don’t know what else to do. 
Just don’t is what he said. (329) 


And so the narrator doesn’t. 

Similarly, after Offred begins her affair with Nick, she los 
interest in Mayday and in the possibility of escape. She comments, 
fact is that I no longer want to leave, escape the border to frec doaa 
want to be here, with Nick, where I can get at him” (348). She bari 
listens to Ofglen, who “whispers less, talks more about the weal 
(349). Whatever political commitment Offred might be an 
making vanishes in light of her commitment to romance: 


1 dhood 
evanescence is particularly frightening in light of Offred’s childho 


es all 
‘The 
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y of a televised interview with the mistress of a man who 
re 3 a death camp during World War II. This woman “said she 
su BA nce much that she found unusual. She denied knowing about 
ed He was not a monster, she said” (188). While the 
OF mmodation of this Nazi mistress may be extreme (“She was 
fking about how not to think” [188]), it is not different in nature 


from Offred’s accom me odationt 


I said, I have made a life for myself, here, of a sort. That must 
have been what the settlers’ wives thought, and women who 
survived wars, if they had a man. Humanity is so adaptable, my 
mother would say. Truly amazing, what people can get used to, 
as long as there are a few compensations. (349) 


So, Offred “makes a life for herself,” a life involving no community or 
political commitment, but only commitment to “having man.” 

Perhaps equally worrisome is Offred’s reliance upon traditional 
grammars with which to structure her relationship with this man. For 
example, in Offred’s first account of her visit to Luke’s room, she relies 
heavily on the language of Harlequin romances. She and Luke do not 
talk: 

Outside, like punctuation, there’s a flash of lightning; almost no 
pause and then the thunder. He’s undoing my dress, a man 
made of darkness, I can’t see his face, and I can hardly breathe, 
hardly stand, and I’m not standing. His mouth is on me, his 
hands, I can’t wait and he’s moving, already, love, it’s been so 
long, I’m alive in my skin, again, arms around him, falling and 
water softly everywhere, never-ending. (337-38) 
“A man made of darkness”? “Falling and water softly, everywhere, 
never-ending”? Offred’s account comes right out of mass-market bodice 
"ppers (a dangerous source of role models for women who want to 
maintain any sense of integrity). As if aware of the silliness of this 
ree of her encounter with Nick, Offred revises: “I made that up. It 
en that way. Here is what happened” (338). And then we get 
Bother version, in which the new lovers have trouble talking to one 
“ines” n until they fall into the language of old movies. They toss 
(339), ere another, “quoting from late movies, from the time before 
mae ie act of quotation is bizarre because, as Offred realizes, ere 
talked ees do not quote from “real life : “Not even my motke 
nte ee not when I knew her. Possibly nobody ever fae 
Wo lovers os e, it was all a fabrication from the beginning” (339 ). ese 
With Meer act the fabrication, hoping to conjure forth something real 
Nagic words. Offred cannot sustain the illusion for very long. 
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She senses the talk is “faded music, faded paper flowers, worn satin 
echo of an echo” (339); that is, she senses that the words actually k a 
the two of them apart, referring, as they do, to “echoes of echoes,” Ne 
concluding this account, Offred again admits: “It didn’t happen a 
way either. I’m not sure how it happened; not exactly. All I can hope for 
is a reconstruction” (340).° 

Sadly, both of the reconstructions she offers US, as well as the 
fairly-tale construction she employs when she thinks about this affair 
limit the range of activities and options available to male and female 
characters. Operating within this traditional grammar (men are princes 
or made of darkness; women are princesses or damsels in distress), 
Offred can individuate neither herself nor Nick; both fall into roles 
assigned to them by fairy tales and romances. Is the novel’s reliance 
upon fairy tale/romance paradigms so destructive as to counteract its 
positive representation of Nick as “the prince” —the daring young man 
who saves the maiden? “Counteract” may be too strong a claim, but I 
argue that every representation of romance in The Handmaid's Tale, 
including that most positive representation, Nick with Offred, is highly 
qualified, highly ambivalent. The novel seems to want to believe in its 
own novelistic representations of love (and, by implication, in “real-life” 
love) at the same time it expresses extreme reservations about how we 
(authors, characters, readers, real-life lovers) typically realize this 
emotion. In one of the most perceptive reviews of Atwood’s novel, 
Gayle Greene argues precisely this point. Greene observes that when 
Offred answers the Commander's question about Gilead’s possible 
lacks—‘“What did we overlook?”—with the response, “Love, falling in 
love,” it is tempting to hear Atwood’s voice in Offred’s. But, according 
to Greene, we also must hear her voice in the Commander's: “oh yes : 
I’ve read the magazines, that’s what they were pushing, wasn’t it? 
(Greene 14). That is, while there may be something importantly human 
about falling in love, narratives enact this emotion according to 4 
limited number of scripts (those provided in magazines, romance 
novels, fairy tales) and we readers all too easily buy the line these scrip 
are pushing. Sadly, at the moment such scripts promise us india 
love (“you, yes you, can love and be loved”) they undermine the e 
possibility of individuality (and love) as they restrict experience t 
small number of decidedly limited plot lines. 

Thus, I must take exception to Barbara Ehrenreich’s cl 
The Handmaid's Tale, “the only truly subversive force appears t? 
(Ehrenreich 34) and to Victoria Glendinning’s assertion that Non Fe 
been overlooked by the regime is the subversive force of love. 
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rns, as in all romantic narratives since the world began” 


Jot tu : 
x ndinning 147). I also must question Amin Malak’s optimistic 
CR that while The Handmaid’s Tale condemns a “male 
ass 


misogynous mentality, [it] upholds and cherishes a man-woman axis” 
Malak 15). Instead, I argue that the novel subverts the subversive force 
«fe love, and that it raises serious questions about a man-woman axis, 
when this axis models itself upon patterns that restrict rather than 
jiberate. In its representation of such patterns in relationships between 
Offred and Luke, Offred and the Commander, Offred and Nick, the 
novel insists upon love’s limitations, rather than upon its latitudes. 

I] began this essay by suggesting that my way of reading The 
Handmaid’s Tale parallels the way Offred and the Commander play 
Scrabble: like them, I draw letters from the text, rearrange them, and 
thereby compose new words, new texts. I like that parallel, and enjoy 
the element of playfulness in both versions of Scrabble (Offred and the 
Commander take extra letters and make words that do not exist; I 
juxtapose characters and push on connections that, at least according to 
the narrator, do not exist). Here, at the end of this essay, I return to the 
Scrabble episode, again employing it as parallel—this time, not to the 
act of reading The Handmard’s Tale, but to the act of “falling in love” as 
represented in The Handmaid's Tale. Unlike my first analogy, however, 
this one leaves me feeling uneasy, uncomfortable, as it points to the 
closed nature of the games in question. Playing Scrabble, the 
Commander and Offred generally operate within certain rules; the two 
of them occasionally bend these rules, coming up with words like smurt 
and crup. In my first parallel, I suggest that such breaches are examples 
of creative play; here, in contrast, I argue that they actually are part of 
the game. That is, they do not change underlying grammars, do not 
question essential rules (note, for example, that the “made-up” words 
follow conventions within English with regard to consonant blends and 
the presence of vowels). Similarly, the romances enacted in The 
b andmaid’s Tale operate within the rules, within the conventions of 

falling in love.” In case we have forgotten our fairy-tale education in 


thi Q 5 a 
f ` Process, Offred reminds us of its elements in a lengthy meditation 
ereon: 


Falling in love... . Falling into it, we all did then, one way or 
another. . . . It was the central thing; it was the way you 
Understood yourself. . . . 

Falling in love, we said; I fell for him. We were falling women. 
A « Pelieved in it, this downward motion: so lovely, like flying, 
nd yet at the same time so dire, so extreme, so unlikely. . . . 
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And sometimes it happened, for a time. That king 
comes and goes and is hard to remember afterwar 
pain. (292) 
The narrator “falls” for Luke; later she “falls” for Nick. In b 
instances she becomes a “fallen woman”—a woman who sitet 
herself to a plot already written, a story already told. Following fe 
rules, the narrator enjoys love’s loveliness and its pains—and never does 
she stop to ask if this game is the only way love can be played. Although 
some readers might see the narrator’s premarital affair with Luke as 
stepping outside the game, I have to read this affair, finally, as akin to 
made-up words like “smurt” and “crup”; the affair, like the words, may 
not be accepted in polite company, but it, like them, is an integral part 
of the game. Similarly, Offred’s affair with Nick (an apparent violation 
of her love-marriage to Luke) does nothing to challenge the general 
rules of romance; the affair simply provides readers with yet another 
example of “J.H. loves B.P. 1954. O.R. loves L.T.” (145), “short stories” 
carved into the wooden desktops at the Rachel and Leah Center. Rather 
than engaging in a radical revision of such stories (which remind Offred 
of “inscriptions I used to read about, carved on the stone walls of caves, 
or drawn with a mixture of soot and animal fat” [145]), Offred accepts 
these archaic plot lines as model for her own. 

But is The Handmaia’s Tale structured according to “the story” or 
“the plot”? Although the novel does not provide an alternative vision of 
love’s enactment, its portrait of love’s typical realization is highly 
qualified. Yes, Offred’s love for Nick leads to her escape from Gilead, 
but as that love is associated with her love for Luke (a love that colludes 
in the very foundation of Gilead) it must be interrogated.’ Such 
interrogation does not lead to a rejection of the importance of love,® but 
it must lead to a critical assessment of how we have shaped love's plot, 
and how it has shaped us. The structural power of this plot is apparent 
in a seemingly casual description, from Offred, of the handmaids 
preparing for a Prayvaganza: 

We line up to get processed through the checkpoint, standa 
in our twos and twos and twos, like a private girls’ school t 
went for a walk and stayed out too long. Years and ee 
long, so that everything has become overgrown, legs: peers 


dresses all together. As if enchanted. A fairy tale, I'd like © 
believe. (276) 


of love 
ds, like 


ith a kiss 
Because Offred so much wants to believe in the fairy tale, she ¢ 
other plot options: what would happen if she were to work with O18 
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„on the Commander and communicate his secrets to Mayday? The 
el does not give us these stories; but it does encourage us to break 

V : $ 
n old plots, to shape a future different from those offered us in 


of the SNE 
a Tale and its Historical Note. 
th : 


NOTES 


1 Lacombe begins her article by quoting this passage and observing the 
ways in which it multiplies layers of signification” (4). Later she makes 
reference to other passages that I too find to be important (the “smiling 
snowman” and “tulips” passages, for example, as well as the passage in which 
Offred meditates on the word “chair”). Despite our common interest in 
Atwood’s play with text as palimpsest, we pursue different effects of this play. 
She is particularly interested in Offred’s sexual relationship with the 
Commander and textual relationship with her readers; I am more intrigued by 
ways in which the palimpsest sheds light on heterosexual romance in general. 

2 Howells quotes this passage as evidence of Offred’s humanism: “In 
entirely unpropitious circumstances, Offred insists on believing that individuals 
are significant” (66). Certainly, individuals are significant, but what Offred 
really wants to argue here is that they are significant and discrete. Atwood’s text 
deconstructs the latter claim. 

3 Ehrenreich seemingly says no as well. Before quoting this passage on the 
word chair, Ehrenreich comments that “Offred spends a lot of time on aimless 
mental word games” (34). Obviously, in my reading of the text, these games are 
far from aimless; instead, they provide readers of the text with reading lessons. 

‘Also “the same” is the fact that in neither situation do we know 
Offred’s/the narrator’s “real” name. Although we, along with McCarthy, may 
play detective and come up with the narrator’s name through a process of 
elimination (“my textual detective work says it is June” [35]), the text never 
supplies us with the name by which the narrator thinks of herself, that is, the 
name with which she identifies herself. This lack is significant as it affects not 
only our reading of Offred’s relationship with the Commander, but also, of her 
relationship with Luke. 

` Freibert wants to see Offred’s interaction with Nick as an example of 
Positive risk-taking (risk-taking that allows women like Offred “to transcend 
He Conditioning; establish their identity, joyfully reclaim their bodies, find 
affair eee and reconstruct the social order” [285]). In my reading, Offred’s 
affai us a Nick represents precisely the conditioning that Freibert imagines the 
romance eee ag: that is, Offred has been trained/socialized to follow a 

ather i ob, and Nick happens to be around to play one of the necessary roles. 

SA a proa nering the social order, their affair repeats te Pet 
ateounte ae’ have to disagree with Freibert, who reads Offred's ASE 
Spirit of S exemplifying Offred’s increasing perfectionism: “The risk-filled 
per aaoh eure permeates Offred’s actions and choices, turning her intola 

chitime Beebe creates and recreates accounts of her seca with Nick, 

7 tebes ing them more intense, more precise (288-89). ce 
Patriarch l says, when Offred listens to Nick’s trust me —the u aditional 

al ploy for co-opting women—Offred hears with an experience and 
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wledge that enable her to speak out, tell her tale, and perha A 
pao cae that will bring Gilead to an end” (289). But we ae h ae Mra tate 
all too often out of the mouths of deceivers; and, what we see of Post-Gil st 
culture (in the form of the Historical Note) does not suggest that this decent 
has come to an end (see Davidson's essay). : Ption 

8 If it did, we could read Aunt Lydia as its spokesperson: “Love, aan 
Lydia with distaste. Don’t let me catch you at it. No mooning and jes 
around here, girls. Wagging her finger at us. Love is not the point” (285), ng 


€adean 
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Refiguring the Binary, 


Breaking the Cycle: Rebecca West as 
Feminist Modernist 


BONNIE KIME SCOTT 


Rebecca West wrote her way into the major cultural dilemmas of 
the twentieth century: suffrage, socialism, women’s employment, sexual 
liberation, war, treason, and communism. She grappled constantly with 
the laws of patriarchy, and was obsessed with dualism. Deconstructionist 
and feminist critics have come to regard the binary principle as 
fundamental to Western thought, lending importance to Wests 
engagement with this structure. ! 

West has been appreciated and anthologized by materialist 
feminists for her early, outspoken, even pugnacious liberal feminism, 
but she has not been considered sufficiently within the context of 
modernism. The view of West as a “buffeter and battler” goes back to 
Virginia Woolf, who used the phrase in her diary to define the 
difference in their personalities, as well as her respect for the public, 
active role West was taking in Parliament, where West had just testified 
for married women’s rights to earn (Woolf, Diary, 4: 261). The feminist 
fee econ of West continues to hold its appeal, as it operates on 

an neal ground, and offers hope of problem-solving through 
= cee setaton: West's 1914 short story, “Indissoluble Matrimony, 

Be A of a place in The Norton Anthology of Women Writers because 
Sex War aed its depiction ofa socialist, activist woman winning at 
aes A est's late, stylistically traditional, autobiographical novel The 

; verflows (1956) may have appealed to a large female reading 


audi 2 : 3 
a as because of its emphasis on the experience of a talented family 
men.4 
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When it comes to her modernist work, however, West has not 
so well. Elaine Showalter’s landmark study, A Literature of Their Ow 
West in with a disappointing group of female modernists, the patt 
set by Virginia Woolf’s supposed retreat into androgyny,5 Short 
finds an overwhelming pattern of female punishment thron 
self-betrayal and victimization by men in West’s The Judge (256-57) a 
Showalter and materialist feminists have coped better with realism > 
female experience than with the formal explosion of conceptual 
frameworks like the binary. West’s case demonstrates the difficulty a 
rethinking basic heterosexual, patriarchal structures in the modernist 
era, and encourages a more expansive definition of modernist 
experimentation and feminist modernism.® 

Compared to other modernist women writers like Gertrude Stein, 
H. D., and Virginia Woolf, who are also being rewritten into 
modernism, West was more deeply drawn into heterosexual relations. 
She also exhibits what might be considered a masculine tone in writing, 
West had all the independence, motivation, and intelligence of the fin 
de siècle new woman, combined with a sexuality that challenged and 
attracted Edwardian men. West exhausted much of her energy and 
creativity over attachments to men, repeatedly reentering the binary of 
the heterosexual couple. Her bold attack on H. G. Wells’s novel 
Marriage became foreplay in their ten-year extramarital relationship 
and a factor in her isolation from literary circles at a critical stage in her 
career. The free expression of sexuality with Wells resulted in Anthony 
Panther West, who wrote regularly on her alleged shortcomings as a 
mother. It was a failing that society would not forgive, West told an 
interviewer. Although her father deserted the family when she was 
eight, she could never cease writing conflicting versions of him. She sees 
him nostalgically as the childhood origins of her talent and access to 
culture, but practically as the ruination of his family through ill-chosen 
ventures. West’s writing can vividly evoke desirability in other women, 
but she encounters homosexuality as loss, and uses the unflattering 
labels of her era.? She and her female protagonists often speak ina tone 
of authority that can be taken as masculine. Jane Marcus has located’? 
tradition for this tone in Mme de Staél, George Sand, George oe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary Wollstonecraft, Olive Schreiner, and 7 
Virginia Woolf of Three Guineas, but she admits that there arè an 
aspects of West that are apt to put off “young American ee 
(“Rebecca West: A Voice of Authority” 237). The tone of ee 
became particularly severe in the 1950s, when West was @ 
opponent of Communism.’ 


fareq 
n, fits 


m and 
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Despite her early reputation as a socialist feminist, Rebecca West 
not ultimately convinced that liberal action would change culture. 
ye had little use for the practical and polemical go-ahead plots of 
Sie Though Shaw had admired her savage wielding of her pen, and 
-jed tO advise her on avoiding libel suits, she found no feminism and 
i n challenge to conventions in his work (Scott interview, Shaw letter). 
: et was dissatisfied with the women in Henry James’s novels, though 
| she made him the subject of her first book, and valued his theme of the 
i exploitation of the young by the elderly—a binary we will see 
functioning in The Judge (Henry James 62). Christabel Pankhurst’s view 
i on chastity encouraged West’s break with her first feminist affiliation 
(she sold the WSPU journal, Votes for Women, as a teenager in 
Edinburgh). At The New Freewoman (another suffragist journal) she felt 
) alienated by Dora Marsden’s increasingly remote metaphysics and Ezra 
Pound’s presumptions in an editorship where West had placed him 
(‘The Freewoman,” “Spinster to the Rescue”). Exiled by unwed 
| maternity, and working more in isolation, she could best explore 
| formal, psychological, and mythic dimensions of modernism. I should 
| like to suggest that her philosophical battles with binary relationships 
during this modernist phase of her career were as important politically 
| as her more accessible writing in the tradition of social activism. 
West's philosophical exploration of dualistic binaries reached back 
to the struggles over sexual and material guilt experienced by St. 
Augustine in the marginal Christian outpost of Roman colonial Africa. 


She generalized the tendency to “men of action as well as artists,” stating 
that all 


must be dominated by this same deep fantasy of dualism and the 
need to wipe out guilt by suffering; and perhaps it is this which 
causes the pain of history, the wars, the persecutions, the 
€conomic systems which put many to the torture of poverty and 
rase up rich men only to throw them down, the civilizations that 
Search for death as soon as opportunities for fuller life open 
before them. (234) 


| W Rr is A ; 
Est found that an “Augustinian complex” persisted in the modern 


3 nee ee Proust, and Joyce. Lawrence “investigan „its 
Tk ee p posing himself to its emouonal effects. Proust justified 
Soe z of dualism by marshalling all the evidence for the horrid 
ieee ree et collected by his senses” and ptenanton ahs it “into the 
caine ; and therefore clean world of memory.” Joyce represented 
myth that tephen Dedalus and matter in Leopold Bloom, creating a 

perfectly expresses the totality of facts and emotional effects 
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of the Augustinian complex.” This was “the ring-fence in Which 
modern mind is prisoner” (234), and her aim was to break out? the 

West's essay on St. Augustine presents a formulation of bin 
forces of spirit and matter that applies to the modernist fiction a 
most concerns us. She works out of what was already a her i 
Manichaeanism, and presents her formula, not as a law or fact, bie 
beautiful myth”: “How nearly it corresponds to a basic fantasy ore 
human mind is shown by its tendency to reappear spontaneously in a ; 
after age” (180). The myth is figured metaphorically “light E 
darkness, good and evil are the same pair under different names,” aş 
are spirit and matter. West's retelling of the myth adds a second 
metaphor of seeding, where soil and seed are perversely antithetical 
Satan, ruler of the kingdom of darkness, made war on God’s kingdom 
of light; God begat Primal Man as a defender. Man was captured, and 
though he was released in God’s victory over Satan, the two kingdoms 
had become confused in the course of battle. “Seeds of darkness had 
been scattered widely in the soil of light, innumerable seeds of light 
found themselves sown deeply in the darkness. . . .” The mixture 
persists in earthly humans. “Demons seek his darkness; prophets 
enfranchise light” (180). This blend provides the makings of complex 
psychological characterization, in which binary oppositions play within 
and between individuals. Extracting the good requires spiritual wisdom, 
and very often West’s female figures possess this wisdom. It was a 
drama that West never tired of, sustaining it through her final series of | 
novels.!° In West’s psychobiography, Augustine is himself the product 
of a maternal/paternal struggle, where Monica succeeds in claiming 
her son for the Church. The Church is another mother figure, on a | 
monumental historical scale.!! But these powerful mothers are flawed. 
West notes with cynicism, “It was fortunate that in her religion 
[Monica] had a perfect, and indeed, noble instrument for obtaining | 
her desire that her son should not become a man” (171). 

In what follows, I examine ways that West “re-figured” a 
reasoning in two modernist works, The Judge and Harriet Hume. AS wA l 
St. Augustine, she consistently saw gender as a factor. Her reieun | 
embraces several activities: a “figuring out” or philosophical reco l 
eration, the use of “figures” of speech, particularly metaphors of ra p 
and culture, and the cultivation of strong and beautiful female Ag | ) 
whose powers of observation and wisdom are a blend of pre ing | 
individual female experience and collective myth. An overi 
figure is the generative cycle, which offers a complex binary invo a 
time and gender. The constructive cycle is gendered feminine: 


binary ( 
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tive/violent incident is typically masculine, and it necessitates 


disrupt le effort to initiate th 
constructive female effort to initiate the cycle anew and to reach for 
re 


an alternate form. 


West’s massive novel, The Judge, challenges two generations of 
women to defeat the outbreak of evil posed in their relationships to 
men. H. G. Wells had a hard time accepting the fact that the “judge” of 
the novel was not the man he expected him to be, but a mother. The 
epigraph reads “Every mother is a judge who sentences her children for 
the sins of the father.” He also disliked its doubled plot, which breaks in 
mid-novel from the young woman Ellen Melville in her Edinburgh 
setting, to relocate with the elder generation’s Marion Yaverland during 
her youth and maturity in Essex. Wells felt West should have stuck to 
the planned linear plot inspired by their meeting of a real-life male 
judge. Wells, the architect of The Outline of History, complained further 
that West “wanted history to be full of wonderlands” (Wells 100: 
Glendinning, Rebecca West 80-81). The Judge coincides with the 
publication of Joyce’s Ulysses, and may be read better in the company of 
Joyce's cyclical redoublings rather than Wells’s factuality. In reacting to 
Ulysses in her 1928 essay, “The Strange Necessity,” West would identify 
destructive cycles in which she identified male violence, set against 
female generativity, as they exist in her own texts.!2 By doubling the 
women in the text, however, West creates not just the heterosexual 
couple, but a self-reviewing and renewing female force within the cycle. 
_ Wests unexpected definition of the judge not only resituates the 
Judge” in a material persona; it also locates evil in “the father.” Its 
biblical tone allows us to generalize “sin” to patriarchy. West gave 
further explanation to one of her writer friends, S. K. Ratcliffe. Her 
subject was “the eternal swatting of that fly youth and beauty by the 
accumulations of evil done by careless handling of beautiful things” 
(Letter to Ratcliffe). “Beautiful things” certainly belong to the “good” 
a Wests Augustinian binary theory, though they carry a huge 
cat aier laden burden in Western thought. It is important to 
ae ge West’s early attempts to break EON usual patterns of 
Need Peek aN: In the SUNS “A New W omanise Morena The 
cen Serena and “The Sheltered Sex: Lotus Eating on 
5 KN ixa MY eck, she demanded equal access for working women 
ung eee appetizing food, attractive clothing, music, and art (The 

cca 130-35, 184—88).!8 
i can beauty under assault at the start of The Judge is Ellen Melville, 
Sent, progressive working girl of eighteen, who is active in the 
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© her fo 

cause she 

e marriage 

the act of 

repr 

the “other” of class as well as sex: Presents 
Suddenly he wanted to enter into this world; not indeed with th 
intention of naturalising himself as its inhabitant nor with the 
intention of staying there for ever, but as a navvy might sto ae 
his way to work and refresh his horny sweating body bya ore i 
a sunny pool. (21) 


In this construction, Ellen is a passive, reviving solution for the 
self-pitying man to dip in at his pleasure. Philip fastens his male gaze 
and, nearly borrowing a phrase from T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock, considers 
forcing the moment to its climax: 


The gas-jet was behind her, so to him there was a gold halo about 

her head and her face was a dusky oval in which her eyes and the 

three-cornered patch of her mouth were points of ardour. She 

had an animal’s faculty for keeping quite still. He felt a pricking 

appetite to force the moment on to something he could not quite 

previsage, and found himself saying, “Will you have some 

Burgundy?” (25) 
His voyeurism makes angel and animal of his object. The backlit female 
form is reminiscent of Gretta Conroy, shaped into a self-satisfying 
“symbol” by another man incapable of love, Gabriel Conroy in Joyce's | 
“The Dead.” Philip’s “three-cornered . . . points of ardour” reduce 
female form to sexual geometry, the familiar triangle as woman. For 
Philip, it is a target for practice. The “animal” metaphor permits Philip 
mastery over Ellen’s one “faculty.” He is attracted by stillness m ê 
woman. In what is clearly a moment of passage into womanhood, Ellen 
experiences the proffered wine unpleasantly, like a “blow in the mouth 
(26), but Philip seems to be enjoying the advantage experience (of wi | 
at least) gives him. Like Prufrock, however, Philip is denied bi 
moment. Not content with what Gilbert and Gubar would term Ue ) 
“no-man” (War of the Words 35-36, 108), West provides Richar | 
Yaverland, a larger, more exotic and virile male, who diverts Ellen 


i . . "Ve 1 t i cter. 

attention and neutralizes Philip's later attempts to assail het haie her 

As the novel doubles back in time, both Ellen’s mother c dians | 
stodi 


potential mother-in-law, Marion Yaverland, emerge as older cu sh the 
of beauty who have endured the assaults of evil. In keeping ™! 
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of the semiotic chora advanced by Julia Kristeva, the figure of 
mother becomes the basic signifying space for the regenerative cycle 
a volution in Poetic Language” 93—98). 
( ae Melville suffers from the loss of a treasured son, desertion by 
an unreliable Irish spouse, and subsequent economic and physical evils. 
yet she and her daughter manage a degree of happiness as a female 
couple, where Ellen fills in the masculine supportive role. They seek out 
peautiful views within the limited range of brief, economical outings. 
Mrs. Melville has remnants of former beauty—lovely arms, and a fine 
dress she dons for the “beautiful party” she organizes for Ellen and 
herself (191-92). She has the sense to admit a young man to her 
daughter's life, and the practical wisdom to revive roses he brings. In 
dying, Mrs. Melville reminds Ellen of the primal and equally renewing 
semiotics of the maternal body: 


theory 


In these moments the forgotten wisdom of the body, freed from 
the tyranny of the mind and its continual running hither and 
thither at the call of speculation, told them consoling things. The 
mother’s flesh, touching the daughter’s remembered a faint 
pulse felt long ago and marvelled at this splendid sequel, and lost 
fear. . . . The daughter’s flesh, touching the mother’s, 
remembered life in the womb, that loving organ that by night 
and day does not cease to embrace its beloved, and was the 
stronger for tasting again that first best draught of love that the 
spirit has not yet excelled. (1985) 


Though she is a rational, scientific, witty young woman, Ellen Melville 
communicates best in this scene through delicate and emotional hand 
Pressure. Mrs. Melville’s Dickensian death in a diphtheria hospital 
offers a critique of the recurrent social evil of poverty, but in Ellen’s 
mind, it asserts the inevitable assault of death upon life and beauty. The 
death of the mother—particularly in modernist texts like Ulysses, To the 
Lighthouse, and The Judge—may be death at its worst. It presents a loss of 
nigin, Too often the mother must die in order that the unjust 

“rcumstances of her existence be seriously considered.'* 
fhe pen Yaverland becomes another model for female affiliation in 
eee ence of Ellen Melville—a model so powerful that for many 
mee 5 1e dominates the novel, as it takes up her cycle in English 
aan aa ey 5 The narrative shift is as remarkable as Joyce’s beginning 
KOR S fourth episode of Ulysses with the mature Leopold Bloom. 
point con Move is regularly resisted by my students, who are at this 
the Re ited to Ellen Melville. The larger-than-life, mythic mode of 
part of the novel would seem equally uncongenial to 


-x 
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materialist feminist readers. There is consistency, howey,. 


Se in Wino 
binary theme of the assault on beauty by evil. > IN Wests 


Marion Yaverland manifests and creates beauty throughoy 
life, despite adverse familial and social conditions, Early in her ane H 
Marion’s home at “Yaverland’s End,” Ellen notes N to h 
extravagant dimensions” that admit the “immensity” of the ati 
(241). Marion considers her setting an oasis of beauty, pitying is : 
“joyless lives” of commuting clerks who only pass through night a i 
morning (247). Marion has created a lavish interior in deliberat 
contrast to her stern ancestors; the ambiance also contrasts to ee 
Scottish mentality in which Ellen (and West herself) was raised. When 
she faces death, Marion finds this beautiful domestic creation difficult 
to leave. 

Marion, when young like Ellen, was the target and victim of male 
desire and patriarchal judgment. Although he is the original love of H 
Marion’s life, the local Squire Harry is identified as the “evil” father in he 
West’s scheme of the novel.!© Already married to a woman of the ti 
appropriate class, Harry woos Marion in the countryside. Their natural st 
child, Richard, is Marion’s passion from the womb onward, though 
unlike Monica, mother of St. Augustine, she does want her son to 
become a man. Marion endures desertion by her careless aristocratic 
lover, the scorn of her family, and even stoning by village boys before 
his birth. Her recollection of nursing Richard at the breast is as 
stunning in its celebration of maternal passion as the much discussed 
sexuality in the novels of Lawrence and Joyce. In name only, Marion 
enters a loveless marriage with Peacey, a man who shelters her from the 
stoning mob. But this only admits a new evil, marital rape. It takes a "i 
depraved system of aristocratic male privilege to give Peacey his bh 
Opening with Marion. His violation is probably motivated by class as af 
much as sex; it is in part the contest of a butler with his squire. West has sh 
her own form of eugenics, which makes the mutual love of the parents k 


the requisite for successful breeding. Roger, the product of this violent 
and loveless coupling, carries the seed of evil for the destructive worko 
the next generation.!7 West's description of a failure of mothering: co 
from nurture in the womb to the meeting of spiritual needs, is another Sp 


a 


significant investigation of maternal space on West's part. set r 

i The final, implied mother of The Judge is Ellen Melville, D sid 

of experiences prepares her to emerge from the maternal cycle Fa lo 

beauty more nearly intact.!8 Richard Yaverland is certainly B Sl ey 

attractive suitor than Philip James or either of the men who na i 
3 anc 


Marion Yaverland’s beauty. He is aware of both Ellen’s strengtl 
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ay worrying about the tragic results that may come from the 

5 yune e f an active mind craving adventure and a feminine body. 

; sympathetic to the aims of the suffrage meeting, but in catching 
He 1S 


r eye across the assembly, he diverts her from this form of action 
) her Ue 193). When they visit one of Ellen’s favorite landscapes in the 
f m id hills, Richard thinks “pretty things” about Ellen that 
3 Fer owied ge an androgynous blend of beauty and utility in her nature: 
S ack 

| It was so like her. It was beautiful and solitary even as she was. 
3 The loch that stretched north-east from the narrow neck of water 
> under the bridge was fretted to a majesty of rage by the winds 
that blew from the black hills around it; but it ended in a dam 
that was pierced in the middle with some metallic spider’s web of 
! engineering; even so would romantic and utilitarian Ellen have 

designed a loch. (106) 

F He occasionally feels startling empathy over her passage into 
1 heterosexual love, censoring his impulse to infantilize her in diminu- 
> tives, and placing a metaphor of maternal agency at the heart of her 
| struggle: 

He had hardly believed in the positive reality of girlhood; it had 
} seemed to him rather a negative thing, the state of not being a 


woman. But in the light of her gentle, palpitant distress, he saw 
that it was indeed so real a state that passing from it to the state 
of womanhood would be as terrible as if she had to give birth to 
| herself... . It was such a helpless state too. She was, he said to 
himself again—for he knew she did not like him to say it!—such 
i a little thing. (163-64) 

l Ellen is at first mildly repelled by the otherness of the male—“the faint 
bluish bloom” of his vigorous whiskers, forcing their way through soon 
) after a shave, “« 
j 


sh à F à : 
i aot and shivered” (28). On their walk in the Pentlands (a 
J Nase: 
Needs 
f 4ma 
ar . D g . o 5 S 
‘and English,” identifications which posed together take on a 


imperialism (109). Her mood is brightened when she 
anch in the current of the stream where she has taken 
is drawn to Richard’s first kiss, she is reluctant to 


ide of Xtures and fantasies of girlhood: “the blue shadowed 
0 marble,” 


5 love, h gleaming ice, swift running, and romantic versions of 
Npetiene, ISS is “hard, interminable, sucking pressure’ that she 
es Ge ones t AR ; s oe 
| teady a pain.” But hearing his “deep sigh of delight,” she has 


mea maternal lover: “It was most foolish that she should 
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feel about this great oak-strong man as if he were a little helple . 
that could lie in the crook of her arm, like an ailing Puppy; or S thin í 
a baby” (156-57). Love for both of them involves the discovers D in 
variety in gender types in each other, and careful handling of bean la 


While she resists identification with Marion Yaverland aww h 
native Essex landscape, Ellen uncannily positions herself where Ma her : 
has been as a young lover, recycling the past. In Marion’s tee ? 
climbs to a spot by Roothing Castle where Marion first felt RO i 
move in her womb. With Richard, she visits a small marble ean s 
where Squire Harry and Marion spent “night after night shut up a o 
love . . . all the long time the moon required to rise from the Open sea un 
fill all the creeks with silver, and drain them dry again as she sunk ge 
westwards” (266). The silver branch on the Pentland stream has been fir 
anticipated by Marion’s silver creeks. Ellen wants Richard to lift her into sla 
an empty niche of the temple, and Richard senses that his father had th 
placed Marion there, and resists. But Ellen is capable of timeless the 
wisdom when she rereads a wider ritual significance to the temple site: 

“She perceived that it was the silver circle of trees which was the real 
temple, and that the marble belvedere was but a human offering laid 
before the shrine” of a divinity that was to be found “along the ebony 
paths which ran among the glistening thickets” (410). Ellen has refound 
the silver branch that vanished amid her fears of love by the Scottish 
stream. She may have rediscovered an ancient, druidic site. More 
important, she supplements architecture with nature, and denies the 
barriers and retentive economies of both worship and love. In contrast 
to the nonretentive silver temple of trees is the white marble memorial Bu 
placed by Squire Harry’s legitimate wife. Marion “knew that it had been ma 
erected not so much to commemorate the dead as to establish the 
wifehood of the widow who seized this opportunity to prison him in fou 
marble as she had never been able to prison him in her arms” (248). ma 

This sense of love receives a fatal challenge, however, from a ma 

unloved brother, Roger, now a puritanical convert to evangelica Use 


eligi : x ; -ee lovers: m 
religion, who attacks Richard and Ellen (incorrectly) as free lov al 


Marion, hoping to avert a violent struggle between the brothers, ie s 

majestically walked to her death in the sea. Richard has always had a te 

seed of violence in his personality. It is most obvious in his gae 2 

avenge his mother’s desertion by his father—a wish frustrated by a i 

Harry’s death. But it takes on larger social resonance in his E ‘i 
4 


is ! ime fr 

He is a manufacturer of explosives in the pre-World War Lune ils t0 
3 s s Vv 

of the novel. Thus both technology and religion offer eal j 

assail beauty in the crisis that occurs near the end of the novel: 


Wat 
th a 
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„ard and Ellen are united sexually, we are to infer, when all else 
ichar has run to chaos. They walk into the marshes, Marion’s 
e, which both of them had avoided previously. Ellen first saw 
pndscap a as a figure for Marion’s “lethargy.” She thought, “A plain of 
he eE a not be beautiful. Yet the mind could dwell contentedly on 
mud oat curious estate of nature, this substance that was neither 
this ee water, this place that was neither land nor sea” (232). Itisa 
earth ec avoids binary opposition in its very composition. It also comes 
oe potential for “grandeur” with her: “grand like the plain and yet 
5 osed of material that, as stuff for grandeur, was almost as 
o mpromising as mud” (233). It becomes a primal space for 
enerating life: “It was as if this was the primeval ooze from which the 
frt life stirred and crawled landwards to begin to make this memorable 
gar” (232). In the swamps, Richard had previously sensed feminine 
threat of the sort that Wyndham Lewis constantly denigrated as bad for 
the male artist (see Tarr 334): 


R 


in the plot 


They stood at the edge of the primeval swamps and called the 
men down from the highlands of civilisation. . . . They served 
the seed of life, but to all the divine accretions that had 
gathered round it, the courage that adventures, the intellectual 
that creates, the soul that questions how it came, they were 
hostile . . . they hated the men who loved them passionately 
because such love was tainted with the romantic and 
imaginative quality that spurs them to the folly of science and 
art and exploration. (71) 


But Ellen is born of highlands substance; in her, Richard can make his 
mature entry into paternity. 

Richard makes a final “exorbitant” demand of Ellen “as if he had 
= pden staircase leading out of destiny.” He takes her to the 
make er ulfilling a request she had made the day before; they wil 
sed by a Perens hut. Marion had told Ellen that the EWU NES 
manger a o England s last magicians; it also re-creates a Com nan 
‘Rs err A Life has transformed Ellen into a sibyl who takes het 

€ redshanks and the shadows that move over the primal 


i rom th 

an Sca T . 5 ” 

iene NOt immediately seeing a “staircase leading out,” Ellen 
y seeing 


dent} 

he i y oning gendered binary that applies to her present 
Slad fastness eee sexual caprice of men, the not less mad poe 
“tha di D omen, and panics (429). But hers is iat a 
Watches p; CC} it is cautious, informed, and directed. Patiently she 
tharm ichard in a final negotiation with fishermen, an exercise of 


an aea { š Bes. a 
Power that she knows gives him pleasure. She also waits for 
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him to think about Marion, as he looks “to the open seq 
country of the mud ... the inexorable womb was continuing aed the 
own.” She avoids the mistake of alarming him—a mistake sh Claim its 
for his violence to Roger. She knows that he, like Marion, is dene 
be engulfed. But “in throwing her lot with them and with the ae to 
race which is perpetually defeated, she was nevertheless choos; uman 
side of victory” (430). mg the 
Why victory? And who is the other side? Marion, Richard rea 
Ellen all manage social victories—over prudish relatives and enna mi 
who deny a life/love principle, and religious and class-based instr me 
like Roger's Hallelujah Army that perpetuate such denials, They ae in 
seek victory over death through Ellen’s and Richard’s child. Wil] Ellen's 


Jet 


SAIN see 
single motherhood be a mere repetition? Hopeful readers will recall ag 
that Ellen brings to this experience the caution learned from her Me 
foremothers’ mistakes, which include an overinvestment in sons, Ellen We 


welcomes a child of either sex. She retains the tools of social analysis 
learned at suffrage meetings, the womb-knowledge of her mother, and apt 
the celebration of beauty by Marion. She has situated herself in both the 
stern Pentland landscape and the primal mud of Kerith Island. Grown 
wily about the seeds of evil in others, Ellen now times her moves to avert het 
catastrophe. If she can summon all of these resources, built up over a 
generations, she will conceive and conserve beauty, not just in her child, 
but in her ongoing self. 


Harriet Hume is a very different book from The Judge. Textual play 
qualifies it as traditionally modernist in form, and its minimal cast ofa 
single couple satisfies the pared-down version of modernism approved be 
by Pound and achieved in Joyce’s A Portrait. West deliberately played 
with gender, creating a character of what Glendinning describes 4 
“undiluted femininity.”!9 Jane Marcus has written of its fantasy ub 
component (signaled in the subtitle “A London Fantasy”) as a significant ul 
subgenre of female modernism, where it joins works like Woolfs B 


Orlando and Sylvia Townsend Warner's Lolly Willowes.?? Its fantasy an y 
play may have discouraged West herself from taking the work nearly s k 
seriously as she had The Judge. West wrote to Sylvia Lynd, poe: K y 
will like it in its unpretentious way—it’s only an houria ty 


entertainment” (Letter to Lynd; quoted in Glendinning, Reeg ie H 
126). We leap through time, and from one character's thoughts * ans a 
next; trees are transformed to maidens, and (as in Joyce’s wee if 
Wake) we wonder whether it is an account of death or life. 


Harriet Hume was published in 1929, after West had free 


d herself 
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Js and his scorn of “wonderlands,” and had become a frequent 

. to America and a confident woman about London. As her 
yaveler to Sylvia Lynd suggests, this novel is more the product of 
tees cations than was The Judge. West recorded her admiration 
female i Orlando in her 1928 review, “High Fountain of Genius.” Ina 
Bee cing to West’s review, Woolf admits to having found an ideal 
Be of her fantasy: “I cant tell oe how it exhilirates me to feel your 
„ind working along where mine tried to go (what a lot more of my 
meaning YOu have guessed than anybody else) & expanding and 
understanding, making Everything ten times more important than it 
semed before” (Woolf letter). Woolf in turn defended Harriet Hume 
against Vita Sackville-West’s charge that the work was “a brew of 
Meredith, Orlando and Amanda Ross.” In her defense, Woolf notes that 
West's play on style “helps her to manufacture some pretty little China 
omaments for the mantelpiece” (Letters 4: 88). The metaphor is 
appropriate to Harriet, as a collector of fine little artifacts. But it also 
recalls Woolf’s mild satire of collectors in A Room of One’s Own—the 
students at her lecture who hope for “a nugget of pure truth to wrap up 
between the pages of your notebooks and keep on the mantelpiece for 
ever” (3). 

Harriet Hume works just as deliberately with binaries as The Judge, 
insisting more on gender within the system. It follows the central 
couple, Arnold Condorex and Harriet Hume, from youth to death in 
“x encounters or near-encounters, in all seasons. Arnold has a 
traditional set of masculine expectations for a career in public life. He 
begins as a poor lawyer without family connections or class stature, and 
Rates politician through a series of playotls and betrayals that he 
tits ee triumphs of negotiation. West's cultural critique is more 
ig a in her early socialist articles, but it persists. Congas 
tecondom eee the trade names of modern produch 5 eee 
vith mi and a carrion-eating bird. He is fore id oe 1a r 
“pected by i in his amassing of great debts to support the life 2 E 
Quite Peripheral politically well-connected, parasitic wife he acquis 
Co orex’s ae y to the novel.22 There is also a dimension of empag 

areer. As a young man, he moves on from lovemaking with 


from wel 


arriet t i j 
Commands “Xperiencing “a spasm of desire” over the prospect of 

m i y a . . aC 4 
lord Viorel a dispatch box in the foreign service (62). He becomes 


Vered pa. (lord of le monde, the world, perhaps) by fraud. Condorex 
€ Ignorance of the British Raj by pretending to discover the 
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location of Mondh. West’s narrator makes the cynical aside. « 
man must ever admit to a Mango that he does not know 
(69). 

Harriet begins her novel as a far more established youn 
than Ellen Melville of The Judge. She lives on her Own, er 3 


. é njoys sex 
freedom, and pursues a career as a pianist, all attributes of th exual 


5 ‘ig aan 
woman, but she has mystical qualities and narrative skills that es et 108 
BNE cs we . i a 
this historical category.2° Musical accomplishment and self-expression sth 

; cee ) i 
could be considered another tradition in female modernism ees for 
EER || 


Stetz has argued that it provides women writers with an alternative to 


affiliation with male writers.?t Within West’s works there are numeroy A 
female musicians modeled on her mother, who was an accomplished pi 
pianist. Most notable are Mrs. Melville of The Judge, and Mrs. father Daf 
and two of her daughters in The Fountain Overflows. Among other x 
female modernists, Dorothy Richardson found piano playing a useful p 
extension of Miriam Henderson’s language and psyche in Pilgrimage, | yop 
and music functions similarly for Rachel Vinrace in Woolf’s The Voyage acl 
Out. 4 m 

Harriet’s cultural command is developed further by her choice of “wit 


rooms in fine old Blennerhassett House, her informed appreciation of | (jg 
eighteenth-century architecture and Adam brothers’ stucco work, and | wt 
her collection of exquisite little art objects, as permitted by her limited ati 
funds. West's diaries betray a similar passion for buying small, | k 
affordable art objects. Harriet’s possession of a portion of aristocratic | hes 
turf and her fractured use of a former mansion suggest a redistribution gh 
of wealth. Though she knows and appreciates artists like the Adam | Har 
brothers and Sir Joshua Reynolds, she alters and moves their forms in whe 
such a way that we think about what was missing. Headless sheep haunt thes 
the Adam brothers, reminding us that they selected only the heads for | she 
their artwork. 

Victoria Glendinning has detected the functioning of a binay | the 
division in Harriet’s art vs. the politics of Arnold Condores Dp. 
(Introduction). Another way of looking at this is that Harriet position’ | past 
herself in the stereotypically masculine domain of culture, i ther 
performer, critic, and owner. She does this, however, ue” me 
relinquishing what is usually placed in Opposition to masculine/culture dest 


. 7 G . . a ; ii ature, 
She in no way relinquishes woman’s traditional association with na Fin w 
but hers is a creative and active relation. Harriet situates Nerse ant n 
j i exi 
gardens, both the parks of London where she strolls with Cones h ta 
her own piece of ; ; : rows flowers ©. n 
1 piece of an old Kensington garden. She grows olds | ang 


ait m 
remakes male accounts of nature. Harriet recasts Joshua Rey 
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f the three graces to explain the presence of three 
es in her garden, in the process recycling with a 
ce the myths of Daphne and Persephone. As babies, three 
«were stolen away from their parents. It is likely that they were 

o nature, since when they were restored, they were bound 
vainer DY floral garlands. The garlands are reminiscent of girls’ 
og | pageants, and were a notable motif in Sylvia Pankhurst’s murals 
oa SPU exhibition in 1909. Their collective absence in nature is 
i RA of the Persephone/Hades myth. Deprived of the 
nective garlands when married, girls were never so beautiful or 
yirited again. They assumed their final form as trees when, 
Daphne-like, they fled potential rapists. Harriet’s culminating achieve- 
nent with nature comes at the close of the novel, when she brings on 
preternatural spring. \ 

Harriet Hume is organized around Harriet’s personal role as wise 
yoman, attempting repeatedly to intervene spiritually in the destructive 
gcles of Condorex’s political life. Her capacity at mind reading 
discomfits him from the start, and he refers to her with annoyance as 
“witch,” and “this Cassandra” and dislikes having her appear “sibylline” 
(193). On the other hand, Harriet gives Condorex some encouragement 
to think of her as delicate and feminine. Condorex is able to take 
atisfaction from “how kindly she had bent herself to his will” (21). She 
kts him think that he has fashioned her like Pygmalion. She is a 
bestower of gifts, dependent upon the attitude of the receiver. If the 
gh S not appreciated, the woman may just seem “easy” (55-56). 
fee symptoms of tremendous physical and emotional drain 
eget eis: about his political intentions. On the first of 
fic ath ondorex must catch her in his arms; in a later meeting 

Ine On a couch. 

The most violent potentials of dualism are realized in late scenes of 

€ novel. The couple meets on the night of hi litical ruin, when 
ght of his politica 9 
dorex already plans murder/suicide. In reviewing their 
she reminds him, “You yourself once explained that 
Mystical confusion of substance in us” (203). But he is more 
Btucion: “Then them as opposites, a structure that means 
concede to SSI) room in the world of spirits for ORPOA =: 
F Ones opposite, in the most infinitesimal degree, is to die 

Ud there eae does not see harm in opposites: “There is the Now 
Condorey TA le South, and there is no war between them” (203). 
ad wo l mee oes two traditional male visions of gender differences, 

utrol Harriet by them. In one, he plays the role of 


ste | 
uken mt 
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Orpheus, as an artist depicts him in one of Condorex’s wall 
“a young man lion-ruddy with the hues of health, stretc 
arms in eternal desire towards a young woman that Stands į 
recesses of a cave, all black and white, and bloodless and ace in the 
yourself” (208). He also longs to transport her “to a purer world 
things sit more stably in their categories. I would clang an iron sare 
you, and shut you in a garden, where there are no coloured flowers a 
only tall lilies standing in wet black earth, and no trees save the tele 
cypress” (209). It is Hades, the land of deadly entrapment, the idea i 
which makes Harriet wrench herself from his bearlike hug. 

Condorex’s lust for orderly categories, secure economies, and the 
survival of his own oppositional being gets uglier when he is left on his 
own, talking to a mirror. He suggests that in the physical world 
opposites like lion and lamb can live safely apart “until the mawkish 
smell of her herbivorousness seeks him down the wind and draws him 
to her by its insult to his difference; and her terrible meek breath on his 
fierce muzzle posits a relationship and makes him her murderer” (299), 
In the “volatile” realm of his spiritual world, Condorex fears 
contamination (expressed in the metaphor of a stain spreading 
relentlessly from a single drop) and disorganization: 


decorations, 
ME out his 


Why, its headstrong alchemies, the confusion of substances it not 
only permits but procures with delight, are most dangerous. 
They prevent a man from standing upright, they cut out his most 
vital parts, they yield him utterly to his opposite, who by necessity 
must wish his death. (230) 


So, apparently killing himself with a revolver, Condorex becomes a lost 
spirit, blundering through tangled streets and a natural landscape 
deprived of season, intending to murder Harriet. The spint he 
encounters admits her own limitations, extracts good from his 
difference, and suggests complementarity rather than conflict: 


“What was the use of me being so innocent in this g-g-garden 
she bleated into her handkerchief “when I had no pon 
impose my state on the rest of society? I may have been nog 
but I was also impotent. . . . Humanity wou 
lackadaisical if there were none but my kind alive. . - - 
were not pursuing the chimera of greatness, yOu 
many very worthy achievements that enabled ou 
establish itself on this globe more firmly. Did you n 
building of bridges, the teaching of children, the sup 
riot and bloodshed?” (266-67) 


ld be unbearably 


when yr 
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reciates the integrity of Harriet’s timeless aesthetic 


a al p i à 
orex aP ontrasting the destructive effects of politic 


nd h 
Con plations, C 


onte™P 


(ion: 


al negotia- 


for that principle forbids one ever to let the simple essences of 
things react on each other and so produce a real and inevitable 
event; it prefers that one should perpetually tamper with the 
materials of life, picking this way with the finger-nail, flattening 
that with the thumb, and scraping that off with one’s knife and 
stamping it on the ground at one’s feet; and the most ambitious 
performance in that line, ay and the most effective . . . was 
murder. (267-68) 


The mind that betrays truth or commits murder would continue to 
fascinate West, carrying into her reporting on both criminal and treason 
rials in the 1950s, though by then the supposed threat of communism 
dicted reactionary responses. 

Harriet Hume is in some ways a more mature version of West’s 1914 
sory, “Indissoluble Matrimony,” which Gilbert and Gubar have read as 
al-out sex war, based on “the dis-ease of no-manhood” exhibited by its 
male protagonist, George.*> Arnold Condorex is a more intelligent and 
successful man than George, a dull clerk condemned to live out a 
rutine existence, returning nightly to a shoddy development house. 
Harriet takes more pains to know Arnold than the story’s heroine, 
Evadne, does with her husband George. Harriet also does not believe in 
Cod of war; both Evadne and George do, at least momentarily, just 
lefore they grapple in a deadly vortex of water. Indeed, Evadne is a 
mete female than Harriet; she is fighting partially for her 
iin es a spokeswoman for socialism; Harriet’s more aesthetic 
uprising pees’! challenged. Like Harriet Hume, the story has a 

endrowned pe Contrary to Georges assumptions, Evadne has not 
tecutione, ae eath is beyond George’s capacity, even for himself. As 
‘cide vig the ie supposed evils of Evadne, he had planned a martyr's 
tight, and eam main. But Evadne has routinely shut it off for the 
fally, that à rge falls asleep, frustrated. Gilbert and Gubar suggest, 
‘primal, mea ae worth killing. I suspect that West wants to he 
mes the “child? eminine in Evadne. Not a disciple of a war ethic, she 
wate s god” that George had thought of as he struggled in 
Meeting o vadne’s slumbering embrace of George resembles the final 
n Blas, « a arriet and Condorex at the end of Harriet Hume. Published 
end k a olubie Matrimony” had a feminine vision that went 
Mis, a 'olent, surface articulations of Blast editor, Wyndham 


e Te i E 
aestheticized violence of vorticism. 
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The final magic of Harriet Hume includes the ability to tr 

the barriers between minds and between species (she is aa 
cat-like, and capable of speaking to a dog in his own language). ee 
not yield the essential element of her own life. She is renovating ae 
being masterful, and sets a tone that is less discomfiting to readers ie 
West’s other sibylline women, including Marion of The Judge and R an 
Aubrey of The Fountain Overflows. Harriet restores the natural aan 
bringing the missing season of spring into the garden, hands x 
refreshments to Condorex and the two deceased police officers sits 
have protected her, and overcomes her own sloppiness by putting a 
house in order, before taking Condorex in for the night. Yet, never an 
agent of total control, she cannot tell what the next day will bring, 


As we have seen in both The Judge and Harriet Hume, the sibyl, or 
wise woman, provides the position from which the problems of binary 
opposition and repetitive, destructive cycles can best be apprehended, 
figured metaphorically, and perhaps even figured out, or escaped. 
Sibyls may occasion a certain amount of resistance in feminist readers. 
While they operate on more engaging terms than a vengeful, 
destroying, patriarchal God, or a male judge administering patriarchal 
law, the sibyl or female judge may share their authoritative, dismissive 
tone as she riddles out beauty and evil. West varies this tone, making it 
much more playful in Harriet than in Marion, tracing its tentative 
growth in Ellen (who is at times less wise than her readers), and allowing 
her to critique its expression in Marion. West also places her sibyl in 
danger, having her enter the repetitive cycles of regeneration, despite 
her knowledge of buried seeds of evil, even in her own being. Amid the 
seemingly inexorable cycles of life, West’s central females experience 
moments of passionate connection to nature and the past, and visions of 
survival. They become celebrants and conservators of love, art, ang 
natural beauty. With careful moves, they attempt to defuse evil and 
deny it figuration in the politics of men. 

Rebecca West’s texts have not received the detaile 
analyses that we have given to Lawrence, Eliot, Proust, pee ical 
Woolf, but their recast myths, recycled acts of love and Loe if 
destruction, and stark, engendered images reward such sc ee 
from finding a retreat from social issues, we find that social rol 
over the violence that comes of religious fervor, destructive techapa 
and colonialism are explored with philosophical depth aden an 
modernist novels. By refiguring the binary as it implicates pema 
beauty, West offers a modernism that challenges the T° 


d, formalist 
an 
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d lands, culturally and economically impoverished lives, and 
aste and class warfare. The modern world is still reinventing 
active dualities. In Wests writing, we have the example of 
oF easingly experienced defiance of these structures, and a restocking 
m 


fhe imagination of her readers toward constructive and liberating 
y ths, fantasies, and behaviors. 
, 


W 
sexual 


my’ 


NOTES 


1 For a summary, see Jardine (7 1-73). 

2 J think especially of the publication of about half of her early feminist and 
socialist journalism in The Young Rebecca, as edited by Jane Marcus. 

3 For the analysis summarized here see The War of the Words (1: 96-101). 
Gilbert and Gubar reassign dominance from male to female, but retain an 
oppositional binary system, and thus do not refigure the binary. The militancy 
of the model does correspond well to the historical period of the outbreak of 
World War I, and to West’s early involvement with the militant arm of the 
suffrage movement. I will argue greater subtlety to “Indissoluble Matrimony” 
later in this essay. 

‘For statistics on its success, see Glendinning, Rebecca West: A Life (209-10). 

5 Showalter’s treatment of Woolf has been much debated, the most severe 
argument to date coming from Moi (2-8). Moi sees Showalter’s arguments as a 
failure to examine her.own assumptions about realism and modernism, 

ê While the experimental aspect of modernism used to mean the difficult, 
aesthetic, and linguistic qualities of writers like Joyce, recent work detects a 
more political modernism, both in its cultural subversions and in its diverse 
pychoanalytic exploration of the subject beyond traditional phallocentric and 
heterosexual models. See my introduction to The Gender of Modernism. 

“Wesv’s early essay “Nana,” its title inspired by Zola, expresses desire 
toward a dancer encountered in Spain (quoted in Scott, The Gender of Modernism 
$64). West considered the homosexual phase of St. Augustine as follows: “He 
confesses to homosexual relationships in a sentence which, with characteristic 
ie ae its finger on the real offence of homosexuality, by pointing out that 
eae t ie confusion of passion into the domain where one ought to be able to 
Mikat mly the art of friendship” (“St. Augustine” 174). Her posthumously 
ratronizin nore Cousin Rosamund, has a homosexual character who is eal 
responda, and regularly called a “pansy,” a term West also uses in her 
TOS aR W hen a mother commits suicide in reaction to her son’s 
With some oa entation, however, the central characters ponder the incident 

eee (Cousin Rosamund 158, 168). : nee 
hese are diren y e 8ued recently that West’s best work is her essays and that 

rected at men, her more valued audience (50). Fromm, writing in 
nlerion, is not troubled by West's conservative phase. Fromm’s essay 
efter this one was written, but my assessment of the politics of West's 
Ferguson Y Serve as a counter to Fromm’s devaluation of it as a feminine genre. 
makes a contribution to the consideration of binaries, through her 


atten i 
tion , i z : R 
to West’s Manichaeanism. However, I also disagree with Ferguson’s 
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that West exhibits only “personal” feminism and fails as « 


position ; 3 ; Scie, : tee 
feminist, her interest in psychology outw eighing her attention to history Social 
critique is embedded in the personal for West. Y- Social 


9 West’s dualism has been remarked upon repeatedly. G, Ẹ, Hu 
sees it as an aspect of empiricism (250). Glendinning notes the “early aa 
West’s concepts of “opposing dualities,” relating this to the “diale of 
gender” (Rebecca West 127). í Saot 

10 Evil forces have taken over a home in The Fountain Overflows. It is 
determined whether they are poltergeists (pre-Christian explanations of ie 
restive spirits of the dead) or ruses fabricated by a gifted, but disruptive Be 
figure. In either case, a “good” mother can work them out, not violently ba, 
with firm spirituality and compassion for restive humanity. Other books in th 
series are Cousin Rosamund and This Real Night. ne 

11 My use of “monumental” suggests that West's treatment of history on a 
grand scale could be profitably compared and contrasted to Kristeva’s concept 
of the monumental as a concept of women’s time. See Kristeva’s “Women’s 
Time.” 

12] have discussed this pattern and its contortions in Joyce and Feminism 
(120). To fulfill her paradigm, Leopold Bloom must play a destructive, 
materialist role and be implicated in the death of Rudy Bloom. Molly Bloom is 
an ideal generative figure; Stephen Dedalus, an ideal son. 

13 These essays were written for a radical socialist journal, the Clarion, in 
1913. Correlatively, West condemns the home-front economy of the spoiled 
upper-class woman, Kitty, in her 1918 World War I novel, The Return of the 
Soldier. Kitty remakes the home that her soldier husband returns to worthy of 
display in the “illustrated papers” (12). 

14 For another very powerful death scene of a mother, see the final pages of 
West's This Real Night. 

15 There are others, most notably a suffragist leader, Mrs. Ormiston, and 
Mary Queen of Scots, who still walks the streets of Edinburgh in Ellen's fantasy 
(The Judge 16). 

16 Letter to S. K. Ratcliffe, Yale University. 

17 Though illegitimate, Richard is a vigorous, virile chil 
legitimate brother by a violent, unloved father is not. Neither is the ill c A 
Philip, Ellen’s seducer in Edinburgh. In The Return of the Soldier, the children © 
Chris and Margaret by unloved partners both perish, presumably Coe v 
essential vigor. Passion grounded in love, not reliable support, is requisite © ia 
father; hence the viability of the autobiographical heroine of The Fount 
Overflows. 

18 This assessment is due largely to numerous discussions of t i 
The Judge with my graduate students, and particularly Shirley Peterson 
treats The Judge in her dissertation. f critical 

19 Rebecca West: A Life 126. Glendinning also provides a summary A e book 
reactions, including Wells’s positive one, which somehow derives from t? 
a notion of the “secondariness” of women. ison of it 

20 Harriet Hume comes out second best in Jane Marcus's comparison endent 
Lolly Willowes. She feels greater liberation in the rustic, MAE arriet 
spinsterhood achieved by Lolly in Warner’s work than she does He 148-42: 
death and reconciliation with a male in Harriet Hume (“A Wilderness 


inson 


d g Roger, his 
-conceived 


se ending of 
will 
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m Both works offer a valuable questioning and subversion of patriarchy by 
ery female heroes, but Marcus charges Hume with a retreat from politics 
l sp"! hat handicaps her power to act. I think that part of the appeal of 


; rt t 
nto art : z A SH : I a 
Warner's novel is that it offers a practical, happy ending to the solitary 


n POO frequently a victim in patriarchy. West’s more abstract fantasy has 

of wome r scale; it extends beyond death and relentlessly pursues the deadly cycle 

of Er nalistic destruction. Marcus’s article provides an excellent overview of 

“i Friel Hume, and a model of the sort of comparative, resisting reading that is 

2 eful for female as well as male modernists. rs 

3 we Į am grateful to Quentin Bell for permission to quote from this letter. 

22 West's attacks or the parasitic woman began in essays like “The Future of 

è he Middle Classes: W omen Who are Parasites,” published in the Clarion in 
1912, reprinted in The Young Rebecca. I am grateful to Jane Voss for the 

a “Durex” connection and to Barbara Gates for the Condor. 

t 23 Glendinning traces her origin to “a visual memory of her friend Harriet 

5 Cohen waving from the balcony of a house in Regent’s Park,” and considers 
Harriet, more narrowly than I care to, “her creator's idea of undiluted 

m femininity” (Rebecca West 126). 

e, 4 Stetz suggests that West developed an acceptable sense of “affiliation” (in 

is the sense of that word developed by Gilbert and Gubar in No Man’s Land 1) for 
male composers and painters, instead of male writers like Wells (49). 

in % This story has been republished in The Young Rebecca as well as the 

ed Gilbert and Gubar anthology, The Norton Anthology of Literature by Women. “Sex 

he war” was a familiar term in West’s day, particularly in journalism. She used it in 

of the title of an article, “The Sex War: Disjointed thoughts on Men,” which 
appeared in the Clarion in 1913. 

of *6The connection of West to the sibyl was first made for me by Jane 
Marcus. She equates West’s comments on the Brontés as sibyls with Ellen 

nd Melville (Introduction 6). The title of Marcus’s obituary for West, “A 

sy Speaking Sphinx,” seizes upon a comparable mythic model, one more 
appropriate to West’s physiognomy in old age. 

his 
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“Who Dealt These Cards?”. 
The Excluded Narrators of 
Go Down, Moses 


Davıb W. ROBINSON 
AND 
CAREN J. TOWN 


Critical debate concerning William Faulkner’s Go Down, Moses has 
been absorbed with the problem of whether the text coheres as a novel. 
Responding to charges that it was merely a repackaging of stories 
already published, studies in the 1970s argued for the book’s unity by 
documenting Faulkner's revisions to the published stories and by | 
elucidating their shared themes (Early, Creighton). More recently, this 
thematic unity has been seen as a mask for a deeper narrative disunity, | 
in turn a reflection of unresolved social antagonism between blacks and | 
whites (Limon). Yet narrative coherence, like race relations, evades j 
all-or-nothing formulations; Go Down, Moses, like the society it depicts, 's 
neither a seamless garment nor a cacophony of unrelated voices. Nor i5 
race the only or ultimate determinant of the book’s meaning. 

Faulkner offers instead a struggle between two unequally matched 
narratives, or rather two ways of telling and understanding the same 
events. As has become customary in criticism of James doe 
“narration” is understood here to denote not just verbal articulan 
but also nonverbal, nonmimetic shaping of the text; the narrator be 
actually speaks the words is to be viewed as one possible trope a 
many, not as a self-possessed subject freely deciding goa j they 
Faulkner’s excluded narrators may not always come to voice, Lane 1a 
nonetheless influence or even control what gets said. . family 

The primary narrative treats perpetuation of the McCaslin © 
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line, the problems and the renunciation of Ownership, and the 
xploitation of lands and peoples—the history, in short, of the white 
o Caslin men, told by those men. The secondary narrative exploits 
ee iy the contradictions that the other tries to master. Its narrators 
p: the book’s black and white women, who speak or otherwise manifest 
themselves in the gaps and interruptions of the primary narrative: they 
include Sophonsiba Beauchamp and the slave Tennie in “Was,” the 
estranged wife Molly in The Fire and the Hearth,” the dead wife 
Mannie and the deputy’s wife in “Pantaloon in Black,” the spurned 
mistress of Roth Edmonds in “Delta Autumn,” and old Miss Worsham 
and Mollie! again in “Go Down, Moses.” 

Faulkner’s novel records a shift of power away from those who 
officially hold it toward those traditionally excluded, as political and 
economic control is superseded by narrative control. To be in charge of 
the telling of the story is to rewrite—and only that way to 
escape—history, and perhaps to open the possibility of new social 
orders. Isaac McCaslin, whatever his narrative blandishments in “The 
Bear,” can never escape being white, male, and heir to a history of 
oppression organized around biological difference, whereas the women 


S need only affirm and appropriate that difference to begin freeing 
l. themselves. The white, male version of history that justifies the 
S plantation system eventually proves to be a less vigorous (because less 
y accurate) reflection of social and biological reality than the simpler, 
y more mundane narratives (of hearth, home, family, community) 
S articulated by the marginalized women, whether white or black. 
h Readers must consider who or what actually controls the story-telling 
d (and, finally, the action), the question, as Faulkner puts it in the novel, 
S ___ of “Who dealt these cards” (29). 


Studies into the textual history of Go Down, Moses reveal that 
kner's Opening gesture in shaping the novel was to complicate the 
narrative stance of “Was,” distancing and displacing the authority of its 
teller, and thereby facilitating the emergence of alternative, covert 
i e eel had been firmly subordinated to the story’s humorous 
Ro oe As an introduction to the novel, the story offers a paradigm 

; e anding the narrative struggles that Faulkner elaborates 
r rathe i the subsequent stories. The principal narrative voice displays a 
y lee been fortable relation to the injustices that form its situational 
a und. playing down any potential for sympathy with its 

rh ge ssed characters. But to find the story just funny would require 
‘snore much of the factual material present.? The humorous 
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impact of Sophonsiba’s behavior fades if her single-mindedn ; 
accepted on its own terms, as an attempt to gain a higher en k i 
within the existing social structure, like Isaac’s wife later on) than d beit 
the unwanted ward of her brother Hubert. Similarly, Tomey’s a of 
admixture of white blood suggests on many levels the evils tend aN 
slavery, even aside from the concrete demonstration of its FE C 
constriction of his romantic life. man 

Faulkner’s revisions to the story allow the muffled voices of 
Sophonsiba and Tennie to challenge the attempt of the ace 
narrator to tell a merely funny story. In Go Down, Moses, the narrative 
stance has been complicated by the seemingly gratuitous addition of 
three new levels of mediation: the story is told not by nine-year-old 
Cass, but by mature Cass remembering his childhood, and not to the 
reader directly, but “through and from” (4) Cass to Isaac McCaslin, now 
quoted by yet another, unidentified narrator. Isaac is introduced into 
this chain and identified as its most important link by means of a long 
and initially obscure biographical preface that begins: 


ISAAC McCASLIN, “Uncle Ike,” past seventy and nearer eighty 
than he ever corroborated any more, a widower now and uncle to 
half a county and father to no one 

this was not something participated in or even seen by 
himself, but by his elder cousin, McCaslin Edmonds, grandson of 
Isaac’s father’s sister... . (3) 


Isaac, already displaced by the quotation marks and role of “Uncle 
Ike,” is located genealogically with respect to Cass (McCaslin Edmonds), 
then the book’s theme of the renunciation of ownership (of land, of 
property, and implicitly of slaves and women) is introduced, and then 
Ike is never again mentioned in the story. It would be a clairvoyant 
reader who, without looking elsewhere in the book, could make the 
connection between the events of “Was” and the relation of Isaac 
McCaslin to them: namely, that Ike is the son of Buck McCaslin and 
Sophonsiba Beauchamp, which means that the punch line of the story, 
Buck’s narrow escape, is not the last line. 

If the plot of “Was” is thought of as Ike’s own retellin 
story, the words his own but quoted to us by another, it become 
apparent that his narrative, the story of his ancestors’ antics, has been 
superseded by another narrative, a story not by him but about pas 
That is, although the story he tells ends with Sophonsiba failing to catch 
Buck, the fact that he (Ike) is here to tell the story indicates that ue 
eventually was captured. Thus, the tall-tale narration is subt 
several ways: (1) the story could not be told if it did not have an © 


g of Cass’s 
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osite to the one it does have; (2) the humor of the story is undercut 


: „an adult’s awareness of a system that would allow women and blacks 
: : be bartered (this in turn being only partially undercut by the irony 
f it Buck is the one most immediately on the auction block); and (3) 
S Ike's seeming “control” over the story is destabilized by the control that 
the disfranchised elements, though stereotyped as frisky slaves and 
; conniving women, exert on the action and the way it is reported. 

r The effect of Faulkner’s final disposition of his materials in this 
i story is to deflect attention from the smugness of its principals, whose 
world is preserved from direct challenge, toward the discordant voices 
operating through and around the central narrative voice. Tennie 
| never speaks in the story, yet Tomey’s Turl informs Cass that Tennie 
à and Sophonsiba are the ones really running things: “Anytime you wants 

; to get something done, from hoeing out a crop to getting married, just 

) get the womenfolks to working at it. Then all you needs to do is set 

y down and wait” (13). Tennie gets Tomey’s Turl, and Sophonsiba will 


eventually get Buck McCaslin, as the narration of all these events by her 
son Isaac McCaslin proves. This presents a paradox: Sophonsiba’s tale 
) of marriage and nobility achieves implicit closure, while the person 
embodying that closure (Ike) tells a story whose comic effect rests on 
j her and her brother’s failure. For the purposes of the dominant 


j narrative voice(s), Sophonsiba is a monster whom Buck narrowly 

escapes (happy ending). In reality, she is a major instigator of the book’s 
action, which will consist of the repeated encounters between her line 
(the white McCaslin line) and Turl’s line (which she has also helped to 


initiate), a relation embodying for Ike the burden of personal guilt 
bequeathed by history. 

History, here, becomes the history of disfranchisement of blacks 
and women at the hands of white Southern men, a history perpetuated 
materially by bloodlines inscribed with previous rapes and betrayals. 
| Ike's ambiguous position within this history is to be conscious of its full 
‘vil, trapped within it, and struggling to escape. His ultimate aim is to 
“tite himself out of history, and in this story, he is shown to have in 
effect done this—or rather, to have it done to him. Rather than 
aed the story that he tells (or rather repeats), his own story is 

nclosed by those of an ambitious spinster, a black slave woman, 


and A 
| à mostly white slave man. 
| rete Paradigmatic narrative paradoxes of “Was” recur in the 
eding installments of the McCaslin saga: “The Fire and the 
] earth,” ET 


he Old People,” “The Bear,” and “Delta Autumn.” Each of 
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these stories repeats the struggle, on the level of narrati 
between an increasingly enfeebled patriarchy and the nasc 
tives represented by female voices. i 

The first overview of the black and white branches of the 
clan, “The Fire and the Hearth,” consists (like “Was”) of broadly fu 
stories arranged so as to have graver implications, and once again H 
influential figure behind the scenes is a woman, Lucas Beaucham , 
estranged wife Molly.4 While the story appears to be about the sot 
struggle between Lucas and his white Edmonds/McCaslin cousins, the 
real threat is that these disputes will disrupt Lucas’s family, and to a 
lesser degree, Roth Edmonds’s. The narration is divided between two 
levels, one adhering to a more or less continuous chronology (the time is 
1940) through all three anecdotes, and a secondary level constituted by 
the flashback sections (around 1900) in chapters one and three. This 
split reveals the depth of history necessary to understand the 
present-day actions of Lucas Beauchamp and Roth Edmonds, while it 
also reenacts the silencing or denial of a powerful female voice. The 
male characters carry on their affairs in conspicuous disregard of the 
female characters— primarily Molly, but also her daughter Nat—vwhile 
utterly dependent on them for a fundamental order in their lives. Molly 
does not speak in this story so much as she enables the speech of others, 
and when that speaking (which includes Lucas’s placement of himself 
within history, and Roth’s placement of himself within the patriarchy 
atop which he sits) strays too far from its familial, communal, biological 
roots as represented by Molly, the plot reflects the conflict generated. 

This discord between the two narrative levels, and among the 
sexual, familial, and financial interests they represent, intensifies 
(before resolving itself) in the story’s third section. When Molly hands 
down her ultimatum to Lucas over his treasure-seeking machine and 
the activity it facilitates, she is actually threatening to disrupt something 
more fundamental in Lucas’s and Roth’s lives than their petty greed or 
rivalries (the subject thus far). Lucas’s actions are called into question 
without any comic softening when, at the conclusion of the flashback, 
Roth thinks with horror, “He’s more like old Carothers than all the rest of us 
put together, including old Carothers” (118). (Of course this 1s nee, 
coming as it does from the present-day successor to old Carother 
seigneurial prerogatives.) The comic treatment of the earlier ee 
chapters, echoed still in the dialect discussions of the “voce,” ee 
here to the near tragic spectacle of Molly attempting to dispose 9 
machine, as a means of protecting her daughter Nat from Its i 
influence. At every turn she opposes the masculine callousne 


ve Control, 
ent alterna. 
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delusion most clearly embodied by old Carothers, “contemptuous . . . of all 
blood black white yellow or red, including his own” (118) 
Lucas abruptly relents at the end of the chapter, for reasons left 
unstated. (This is partly a social, even political decision: “Lucas 
understands the management of his marriage as a series of public 
statements, what he ‘says’ to his community in the language they all 
share” [Matthews 216]. He would rather be lynched than be silent.) He 
allows the divorce proceeding to advance almost to the point of a decree 
before he announces, “‘We aint gonter have no contest or no voce 
neither’ ” (128), and indicating to Roth (not to Molly, it should be 
noticed) that he will dispose of the machine as Molly had required. 
Molly has prevailed over old Carothers, in effect, in her struggle to 
shape her family’s future, and the two McCaslin descendants know it; 
j but Lucas maintains, even in surrender, the facade of being “the man in 
] this house,” the voice in control of the story. In fact, however, Mollie’s 
threat to divorce herself from the men in her family unifies both her 
family and “The Fire and the Hearth.” 
Isaac McCaslin’s efforts to escape Carothers’s legacy occupy the 
central McCaslin stories, “The Old People” and “The Bear,” but 
compared with the spectacle of Molly’s threatened divorce in an attempt 
; to save her family, Ike’s retreat into the male world of the hunt looks 
both futile, since it merely replays the events of “Was,” and 
| 


counterproductive, since history continues regardless. As these stories 
make clear, the basic evil confronted by Go Down, Moses is that of 
ownership, of mastery, along with resultant abuses such as rape and the 
rapacity that ensues from possessing land. Ike faces the fact that these 
evils define his heritage, renounces his ownership, and hands the 
Plantation over to Cass Edmonds. In “The Old People” and “The Bear” 
Sophonsiba Beauchamp, Fonsiba Beauchamp, and Isaac’s wife surely 
do not represent any moral position superior to Ike’s withdrawal from 
historical evil—indeed, the contrary may be true—but their vigorous 
engagement with history bespeaks none of the paralyzing confusion 
from which Ike suffers. 
mee Old People” is of interest here mainly for its sketch of 
Beer bbe, Sam Fathers’s father, whose sordid history (165-66) 
nn es old Carothers’s and comments ironically on the idyllic view of 
and hunting that Sam passes on to Ike. Plainly, the golden age 
ete tries to recapture never existed.® Ike says as much in “The 
die er he asserts that “on the instant when Ikkemotubbe 
instan red, realised, that he could sell it [the land] for money, on that 
t it ceased ever to have been his forever . . .” (257). This collapsed, 
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reversed causality should be kept in mind when judging Tke’s w; 
opposition to her husband’s plan to rid himself of the estate: ike 
from innocence had been retroactive and permanent, what can z 
accomplish by pretending it never happened? The wife's ambition : 
Faulkner put it, to be “chatelaine of a plantation” (Gwynn ang Blot as 
275), reenacting Sophonsiba’s similar ambition, cannot be viwa 
wholly contemptible beside Ike’s abrogation of his own responsibilities 
He tries to tell his story as he would like it to be, and fails as his ihe, 
Buck McCaslin, did, by pretending he could step outside of his herita i 
and thereby negate it in an act of dynastic suicide. (Buck’s efforts E 
make amends for his father’s misdeeds included not just the freeing of 
his slaves and his refusal to live in the plantation house, but also his 
effort to avoid fathering another generation of McCaslins. In this he 
resembles Ike, who likewise becomes celibate in order to break the cycle 
of historic guilt.) Ike’s avaricious wife joins Sophonsiba Beauchamp and 
the deputy’s wife as figures harshly drawn, but less self-deceived than 
their male counterparts. 

The most interesting contrast between Ike’s point of view and that 
of a woman occurs during his attempt to help Turl’s daughter Fonsiba, 
who has married a northern black whose high-flown political theories 
(so Ike believes) have led to his and Fonsiba’s ruin. When the man 
defends himself against Ike’s attack (aimed directly at the notion that 
blacks can pursue their affairs outside the lingering plantation system) 
by using the word “freedom,” Ike sarcastically asks, “Freedom from 
what? From work?” (279). After giving up on the man, Ike turns to 
Fonsiba (whom he cannot recognize in her new condition, with her 
“coffee-colored face which he had known all his life but knew no more 
[277]) and asks her, “Fonsiba. Are you all right?” Her reply is the climax 
of the anecdote: “‘I’m free,’ she said” (280). ' 

The Isaac McCaslin who observes all this obviously believes his 
black cousin’s situation to be anything but free, and he blames her 
delusions on her northerner husband, who had occasioned so much 
irritation when he failed to say “sir” to Cass Edmonds (274), and whom 
Ike had even then viewed as a threat. Yet, in the framing tale © Ee 
fourth section of “The Bear,” freedom is precisely what Ike hopes i 
win for himself and for his people, black and white. He finds that oe 
objections to his repudiation can at last only be answered by an so po 
Fonsiba’s reply: “Sam Fathers set me free” (300). But who 1s ae 
qualified to announce the end of the oppression begun D the 
Carothers in his victimization of Eunice and Tomey—Fonsiba ig 

inheritor of the slave’s role, or Ike, the inheritor of the mast 
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in speaking her freedom, regardless of its validity by Ike’s 


onsiba, P 8 . 
irads, is following in the pattern of her namesake Sophonsiba 
Beauchamp, writing a story, and a history, whose time is still in the 


future. She is giving voice to her desires, filling the gap of silence left 
when her trebly wronged great-grandmother Eunice “drownd herself” 
(267) in 1832.7 

In “Was,” Ike spoke only the words of Cass, or rather, his speaking 
was a hearing, a retelling of a story told to him by his “elder cousin.” In 
“The Bear,” he spoke in his own voice, but that narrative was 
interrupted by Cass and by the introduction of the ledger entries. In 
“Delta Autumn,” his voice is supplanted once again, but this time by the 
displaced “voce” of old Carothers himself, who, in the shape of 
Tennie’s Jim’s unmarried granddaughter and her (and Roth Ed- 
monds’s) child, comes to reclaim Ike and invalidate the story he began 
telling in “The Bear.” 

The conclusion of the McCaslin saga, “Delta Autumn,” at first 
appears to be another hunting story, set this time in Ike’s old age, but in 
fact it is a deflation of the windy rhetoric and mysticism of “The Old 
People” and “The Bear.” The comment that “They called him ‘Uncle 
Ike’ now” (336) makes Ike sound less like a patriarch than one of the old 
black servants who tend the camp and are materially no different from 
slaves. Ike’s idyllic vision of the woods, carried over from the previous 
two stories, now runs up against a sordid present and bleak future, as 
Roth asks him to give his mistress the message, “No,” when she comes to 
meet him there. The ironic connection between Ike's sense of the 
Vanishing wilderness and his own temptation to abandon what is 
essentially his only heir has often been overlooked by readers of this 
story, as when Pilkington says as recently as 1981 that “there seems no 
compelling necessity for the encounter between Isaac and the Negro 
woman taking place in a wilderness setting . . .” (282). Although this 
Visitation cuts off Ike’s daydreaming about the past, it is a genuine 
return to his biological past, referring to the McCaslin/Edmonds 
resistance to procreation and marriage, and also a repetition of the sins 
of racism, incest, and child abandonment. Ike’s position in this whole 
mess is not as exclusive as he had thought; he is egotistically mistaken in 
eS his own case the “central” one for the family, ignoring —like 

grandfather Carothers—the reality of the humanness of both lines, 

ack and white. 
the Buc black and white alternatives confront him simultaneously D 
eh eniable fact of the baby. The link of blood between the races is 

Ssoluble, but Ike resists the implications of that knowledge. On 
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discovering that the woman and baby are “black,” as Cee iets is “Maybe 
in a thousand or two thousand years in America . . . : ut nor now! Not now! 
(361). He advises her to “Marry: a man in ya own race. That’s the 
only salvation for you—for awhile yet, maybe a long while yet. We will 
have to wait” (363). In this speech, as 1n his gift of General Compson’, 
horn, he has in part recognized his responsibility for her fate; but in 
that “we” he has tried to (sub)merge her voice into his. She rejects his 
advice, choosing not to wait and not to disappear: “Old man .. . have 
you lived so long and forgotten so much that you dont remember 
anything you ever knew or felt or even heard about love? (363). 

This conversation contains the essential problematic of the story, 
Ike has both learned and not learned from his encounter with the 
woman, who is the voice both of the past and the future. He recognizes 
his responsibility, but he fails to imagine a solution—or imagines the 
wrong solution—to the problem. He sees the connection between the 
disappearing wilderness and the alienation of the races (and sexes), but 
he once again expels the woman from the wilderness. As in “Was,” Ike’s 
story is enclosed in quotation marks, this time those of his distant 
cousin; all his insights into his history are conditioned by his indelible 
guilt. Like Roth Edmonds’s “no,” Ike’s repudiations of that history 
represent a futile and self-contradictory effort to close off the 
possibilities that the woman and her child represent. Kolodny argues 
that the conclusion of “Delta Autumn” “reemphasizes Ike’s multifaceted 
and growing awareness that, before the masculine, the feminine is 
always both vulnerable and victimized” (143), but the infant in this story 
stands as a unique affirmation of continuing life, not just as the end of 
a line of victims. Much as in Absalom, Absalom!, the collapsing racist 
society is succeeded by a prospect of infinite racial intermixing. 


The remaining (and seemingly anomalous) stories, “Pantaloon in 
Black” and “Go Down, Moses,” attempt to transcend the patriarchy by 
investigating the possibility of a larger community organized along 
matriarchal lines. In the former story, Faulkner departs from the model 
of society embodied by the McCaslin-Edmonds family, but as yet 
proposes no alternative. Community is desired but unattainable: Rider 
syes vainly to be reunited with his dead wife, and the sheriff’s deputy 
fails either to understand Rider or communicate with his living wife. 
With incomprehension and brutality prevailing within and between the | 
races, the wives’ withdrawal from the action is both a repudiation of the | 
existing state of affairs and a hint toward a possible alternative. This 
possibility becomes clear when the latter story mirrors and reverses the 
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situation of “Pantaloon”: a black is again criminalized and killed by the 
white community, but this time the white and black women succeed in 
asserting themselves as guardians of communal, familial realities more 

rofound than those envisioned by Isaac McCaslin or his equally 
well-meaning counterpart, Gavin Stevens. 

The presence in Go Down, Moses of “Pantaloon in Black,” in which 
the McCaslins scarcely figure at all, can be accounted for in terms of the 
narrative exclusions and bracketings already cited.8 Divided between a 
first section anonymously narrating the violent result of Rider’s grief 
and a second one in which a white sheriff’s deputy recounts the 
lynching to his wife, the story as a whole is one of incomprehensible 
motivation (Rider) and uncomprehending witness (the deputy). Yet it is 
also about family: the first part concerns a fatal disruption in one family 
and the second a more mundane, but also destructive, lack of 
understanding in another. The domestic rifts that were mended in 
“The Fire and the Hearth,” which ends with the restoration of a nearly 
destroyed marriage, are here carried to their logical extreme— 
horrifically in the case of Rider and Mannie and banally for the deputy 
and his wife. 

Mannie, Rider’s dead wife, is present from the first sentence, in 
Rider’s “faded, clean overalls” (135), which she had washed and he is 
wearing at her funeral; he is covered in her domesticity. He moves in 
her physical environment as well, “his body breasting the air her body 
had vacated, his eyes touching the objects—post and tree and field and 
house and hill—her eyes had lost” (137). She even visits him from 
beyond the grave, but his masculinity separates her from him: “the 
insuperable barrier of that very strength . . . of the blood and bones and 
flesh too strong, invincible for life . . .” (141). Thus he must employ 
outside help—from moonshine and prejudice—to destroy himself and 
join her once again. 

As clearly as Mannie’s presence overshadows Rider's story, the 
Voice of the deputy’s wife casts a shadow on her husband’s retelling of 
that story. The physically dead woman (Mannie) and the emotionally 
dead woman (the deputy’s wife) impose analogous requirements on the 
Men: to join Mannie in death Rider must find a way to diminish his 
strength; to understand effectively the story he tells, the deputy must 
evoke a response from his wife. Both men acknowledge their needs in 
| the ways they respond to their wives. As the deputy recounts Rider's 
| story to his preoccupied wife, he “altered his voice again to the altered 

range” (155) making his voice louder or softer as his wife, who is 

Paying little attention, moves between the kitchen and dining room. 
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“he knew his voice would be all 


7 ikewise, waited until € Po 
ae elie to Mannie’s ghost and struggled to speak “as sweet as 
he had ever heard his voice speak to a woman (140-41). Mannie’, 
| 


ghost reveals to Rider his L paari Ue and eae. and 
draws him toward the death he desires; P ys wite’s reaction 
reveals the white couple's alienation from each other and the necessary 
incompleteness of the deputy’s retelling. T T 
The deputy’s wife is the final voice a o an 7 ner dismissive 
response is understandable, considering the pee ete narration her 
husband offers her. He prefaces his remarks by acknowledging his 
mystification over the motivations of black people in his community, 
complaining that “when it comes to the normal human feelings and 
sentiments of human beings, they might just as well be a damn herd of 
wild buffaloes . . .” (154). As he starts to tell his wife about Rider, 
beginning with “Now you take this one today” (154), she responds, 
“Take him out of my kitchen, anyway” (155) and launches into a tirade 
about men “sitting around that courthouse all day long, talking” (155), 
The deputy, paying more attention to his telling than to her response at 
this point, dives into the tale, asking her at the end “And what do you 
think of that?” (159). To this straight line she responds, “I think if you 
eat any supper in this house you'll do it in the next five minutes. . . . I’m 
going to clear this table then and I’m going to the picture show” (159), 
which are the last words of the story. 
That she is more interested in dinner and a movie than in her 
husband’s account of Rider’s death reveals not just her insensitivity but 
also something fundamental about the deputy’s story: as it is beyond 
Rider's strength to regain Mannie, it is beyond the deputy’s power to 
move his wife with his tale, and she cannot be moved for the same 
reason that the deputy cannot understand Rider. The deputy’s story, 
which ends in an appeal to his wife to help him understand, fails. The 
reader may recall the symbols in the black graveyard at the beginning of 
the story, “objects insignificant to sight but actually of a profound 
meaning and fatal to touch, which no white man could have read” (135). | 
The deputy, being white, has failed to read the symbols of Rider's death 
and, being male, has also failed to read his wife, misreadings fatal both 
to his story and probably to his marriage. i 
_ In the final story of the novel, “Go Down, Moses,” the alternative | 
voices resonating throughout the text come into their own. The parallel 
between the story of the spiritual alluded to in the title? and the struggle | 
of blacks in America is obvious, but this story shows just how difficult 1 
_ will be to achieve freedom, and at what cost. As the complexities 0 
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narrative structure in “Was” reveal the darker side of what had 
app 


eared an amusing game, in “Go Down, Moses” an ideal of black and 
female community — essentially different from the dominant society, 
put not inimical to it—is revealed through the comic attempts of the 
white males to do right by people they generally dismiss as widows, 
spinsters, and mammies. 

Mere social obligation does not necessarily lead to community or 
unity, or even self-satisfaction, as Lawyer Gavin Stevens discovers when 
he pays a sympathy call on Mollie at the home of old, white Miss 
Worsham (whose family once owned the black Worshams). He feels 
himself an intruder upon entering the room “with its unmistakable faint 
odor of old maidens” (379) and witnessing the chant that Mollie, her 
brother, and her sister-in-law strike up around “the brick hearth on 
which the ancient symbol of human coherence and solidarity 
smoldered” (380). Mollie and Hamp accuse Roth Edmonds of betraying 
Mollie’s executed grandson Samuel, and Stevens tries vainly to correct 
her: “‘No,’ Stevens said. ‘No he didn’t, Aunt Mollie. It wasn’t Mr 
Edmonds. Mr Edmonds didn’t—’ But she can’t hear me, he thought. She 
was not even looking at him. She never had looked at him” (380). Aware 
of his superfluity, he flees “down the hall fast, almost running; he did 
not even know whether she was following him or not. Soon I will be 
outside, he thought. Then there will be air, space, breath” (380-81). 

Stevens recognizes that, as a white male, he belongs (and 
perpetually will remain) outside such a spectacle. “Because Stevens is 
not part of and cannot share the traditions embedded in the communal 
mourning of his black neighbors, he panics in a manner reminiscent of 
the white deputy’s hysterical reaction to Rider” (Rollyson 113). In spite 
of this, he continues the funeral arrangements; afterward, when he 
learns that Mollie wants “all of hit” in the paper about her grandson, 
including facts about his crime and execution that Stevens and the 
newspaper editor have already decided to suppress, he finally comes to 
a partial understanding: “She just wanted him home, but she wanted him to 
come home right” (383). What Stevens recognizes, but cannot fully 
participate in, is Molly’s placing of family over social caste. This aligns 
Stevens with Ike and the other white McCaslins. Observing the novel’s 
Composition history, Michael Grimwood sees an increasing uneasiness 
on Faulkner’s part with his representation of Negroes, and by 
extension, with “the ordeal of trying to revitalize expression, the ordeal 
of Writing itself” (254). Stevens's incomprehension, as well as the 
deputy’s, reflect failures of communal inclusion that Faulkner himself 
felt and increasingly thematized in Go Down, Moses. 
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ant way, the town, if not Stevens, is forced to 
on with the black Worshams by collectin 
and receiving the body into their community, 
That the dead man was a criminal is secondary to this fact, Which 
answers directly, if ironically, the repeated rejections of black kinship 
(community) by the McCaslins. Significantly, it is another spinster, Miss 
Worsham, who closes the book, as Sophonsiba Beauchamp opened it, 
with a fierce devotion to family, or rather, community, in the face of 
history’s disarray: a marginal character has again seized the reigns of 
the narrative, while the figure of male authority flounders. 

This is not an optimistic close to the book, but it is not completely 
gloomy either, particularly in conjunction wath the newly introduced 
baby in the previous story, “Delta Autumn. That baby must enter a 
world divided into a North that turns blacks into criminals and then kills 
them, and a still racist South that nevertheless seems to be capable, at 
least belatedly, or recognizing its own. A fine balance of hope and 
hopelessness: Mollie’s unconditional love against Stevens’s uncompre- 
hending morality. 

Although the last words of “Go Down, Moses” (and of Go Down, 
Moses) are Stevens's “Let’s get back to town. I haven’t seen my desk in 
days” (383), the return to the order and stability of the white, male 
world is an equivocal one. Just as Stevens has been profoundly affected 
by his encounter with the otherness of Mollie Beauchamp and the 
determination of Miss Worsham, so has the novel been both shaped and 
subverted by those excluded and nearly silenced narrators of the 
individual stories. 

The outsider has jointed the narration, disrupting and redirecting 
it. The refusal to conform to expectations—Mollie’s refusal to sink into 
shamed oblivion after her grandson's ignominious death or Roth 
Edmonds’s mistress’s rejection of Ike’s fatherly advice, or Ike’s wife’s 
denial of her body, or Mannie’s refusal to reach back from the grave, or 
Mollie's insistence on a “voce” in the face of masculine shenanigans, Or 
Sophonsiba’s position as one of the stakes in the men’s card 
game—represents the most profound critique of patriarchy that the 
novel offers, far more so than Ike’s attempt to turn himself into an 
outsider, an act that he recognizes finally as neither possible nor 
desirable. Each character in Go Down, Moses who denies—or resists—the 
authority of the white male provides an alternative to that authority: 
Faulkner's excluded female narrators break radically with the past and 


affirm freedom, for better or worse, in a present that acknowledges the 
past. 


Yet in an important 
acknowledge its connecti 
money, printing a notice, 
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NOTES 


1 Faulkner's spelling of her name is inconsistent. It appears as “Mollie” in 
“Go Down, Moses, but Molly” elsewhere in the book. 

2 Originally entitled “Almost” in an unpublished version and put (without 
narrative complexity) into the mouth of nine-year-old Bayard Sartoris (Early 
3-6, 16), the story had been merely a nostalgic and somewhat misogynistic story 
of a woman’s wiles thwarted by the superior wiles of the men she threatens. 

3 “Beneath the deadpan innocence of its surface and its relentlessly 
slapstick energies, the story rests on altogether inhuman activities: the pursuit 
of a runaway slave, and the use of human beings as capital in a poker game” 
(Walker 6). For attempts to address the unpalatable humor of “Was,” see also 
Clark, Hoffman, Sederberg, and Taylor. 

4 For the complicated publication history of “The Fire and the Hearth,” see 
Early 5-6, 74-75, and Creighton, William Faulkner's Craft of Revision, passim. 

5 Kolodny praises Ike’s moral position and his attempt to correct these twin 
wrongs, the abuse of women and of the land, having located Faulkner’s book 
within a larger American tradition of viewing the land as passively female 
(141-42). 

6“Sam’s fiction [i.e., of how man relates to nature, of Indian nature 
mysticism] is bound by the understanding that it can never pretend to recover 
uncontaminated origins: the unfallen possession of the wilderness is known only 
in its loss. [kkemotubbe, the first ancestor, is already a red impersonation of old 
Carothers, entangled in deception, murderous greed, and crimes against his 
sons” (Matthews 248). Ike errs not only in believing in a golden age, but in 
thinking he can reestablish it for himself. 

7 However, Faulkner specifies that McCaslin Edmonds’s wife Alice (who 
does not otherwise figure in any of the stories) had taught Fonsiba to read and 
write (276), inclining an ear toward future voices and narratives. 

8 For a range of views about “Pantaloon in Black” and its function in the 
book, see Kuyk (71-78), Latimer (1-8), Limon, Millgate (205), Pikoulis (198), 
Rollyson (102), and Thornton (331-47). 

9 Kuyk says the spiritual “seems to have its own narrative chorus,” with a 
“third-person narrator who reports and judges” (186-87). Indeed, throughout 
the story there seems to be such a narrator who “reports and judges.” 
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W. H. Auden as Seriocomic Critic 


Erica Riccs 


W. H. Auden is a brave rhetorician when, in The Dyer’s Hand, he 
plays with self-refuting syllogisms to define and qualify his authority as 
a poet writing criticism: “I am always interested,” he writes, “in hearing 
what a poet has to say about the nature of poetry, though I do not take 
it too seriously. As objective statements his definitions are never 
accurate, never complete, and always one-sided. Not one would stand 
up under a rigorous analysis” (52). Predictably, readers have used such 
sophisticated modesty as a pretext for treating him not “seriously” 
enough. His biographer Humphrey Carpenter sloughs off apparent 
inconsistency thus: “so often in his life, Auden adopted a dogmatic 
attitude which did not reflect the full range of his opinions, and which 
he sometimes flatly contradicted” (xv). Carpenter, like many critics, fails 
to recognize a strategy in Auden’s use of emphatic pronouncement. In 
his mature critical writings Auden developed a style, by turns assertive 
and self-qualifying, that acknowledged the process of trial, error, and 
correction by which his judgments were being shaped. 

Auden’s acknowledgment of ineluctable limitation and error had 
benefits as well as risks. When he lived up to its discipline, correcting 
and clarifying his theoretical principles, they refreshed his art so that it 
changed and developed in coherent ways throughout his life. 
Furthermore, conceding his critical principles were but partial truths, 
he set them into strenuous dialectic relation with the debates of other 
Poets and critics: thus he could share in a communal generation of 
ttuths beyond his own conceiving. Cultivated in this spirit, his critical 
Opinions are anything but “flat”; they invite, require, and reward 
rigorous analysis.” aE 

Auden’s commitment to this dialectic grew out of his life’s 
“Xperience. His early poems, reviews, and essays were greeted with an 
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ce and admiration that was, perhaps, too easily won. As his 


st and critic grew, he himself lost confidence in the 3 
value of what he had to say, and he began a process of reorientation p 
that was fraught with painful self-criticism and public scandal.! To his F 
surprise, he found that his work flourished when he tried to “ 
accommodate his own doubts and the negative judgments of others, y 
that though some of his critical assumptions were in error and had to be 
discarded, many were proving beneficial, though often in ways he had f 
not intended. He concluded that Providence worked through his it 
imperfect efforts to read and to write and that his work prospered when 
he recognized its efficacy. In consequence he wrote in “Against 
Romanticism” that “among the many qualities required to create or Y 
appreciate art of any style or age, the most necessary of all is an S 
unlimited capacity for reverence and repentance.” Particularly in The ( 
Dyer's Hand and in the long poem “The Sea and the Mirror,” he N 
r 
a 
T 


acceptan ; 
reputation as an arti 


elaborated this conclusion with a comic spirit that expressed his surprise 
at the potency of the lesson he had learned. Its influence is also 
apparent in his critical treatment of the theoretical debates and poetic 


practices of other poets, through whose achievements and failures he t 
traces a mutually corrective interdependency. t 
Auden’s love of emphatic pronouncement blossomed in his early k 


critical debates with his friends at Oxford. He flaunted aphoristic 
opinions as a way of discovering a theoretical rationale for his work: 
Christopher Isherwood says he was “experimenting aloud; saying over 
the latest things he had read in books, to hear how they sounded” (190). 
Auden, in The Dyers Hand, retrospectively characterizes exaggerated 
reaction as symptomatic of immaturity struggling toward maturity: 
If an undergraduate announces to his tutor one morning that 
Gertrude Stein is the greatest writer who ever lived or that 
Shakespeare is no good, he is really only saying something like | 
this: “I don’t know what to write yet or how, but yesterday while 
reading Gertrude Stein, I thought I saw a clue” or “Reading 
Shakespeare yesterday, I realized that one of the faults in what I | 
write is a tendency to rhetorical bombast.” (40) | 


mor SEO oF ee oe 2 


For example, he joined in a reaction against nineteenth-century 

emphasis on personal feeling, influenced by the stress of Pound, Eliot, 

and Hulme on integrating feeling and intellect through conscious 
cultivation of technique.” Auden insisted, as Stephen Spender recalls in i 
World within World, that “A poet was a kind of chemist who mixed his 
poems out of words, whilst remaining detached from his own feeling 
(51). When this statement is set against the intense emotional mu dle 
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expressed in Auden’s juvenilia, the counterbalancing effect of its 
exaggeration becomes apparent. In a tactic similar to that of the young 

oet Auden describes in The Dyer’s Hand, Auden at Oxford was finding 
Eliot's views about escaping from personality, as expressed in 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent” (21), useful in distancing his own 
yirulent thoughts and feelings. 

That Auden thought in terms of dialectic strategy can be inferred 
from a preface he and C. Day Lewis wrote in 1927 for Oxford Poetry. In 
it they argue that their aim in composing poetry is to achieve a “new 
harmony” (vi) out of strenuous conflicts within the social, personal, and 
aesthetic demands of their circumstances. They allude to the essay 
“Poetry and Religion” by Jacques Maritain to define this conflict. 
Significantly, in treating the tension between a “notion of ‘pure art’” 
(10) and the “conditions of existence” (11) in which art can flourish, 
Maritain warns that a poet, to bring art and life into fruitful relation, 
must begin by notionally favoring one or other: “it will be necessary to 
aim too high,” he writes, “and, for the very purpose of dominating 
matter more surely and securing fresh hold on it, [the poet] will appear 
to deny it, concealing fresh strength behind this weakness” (12). The 
theories of detachment Auden posited were deliberate heresy of this 
kind. 

In his critical writing, however, even in the 1927 Preface, he aimed 
at maturity by eschewing polemical bravado to achieve an accurate 
resolution of his views that could be borne out in his practice. 
References to dualistic counters like life/art, classic/Romantic, that 
predictably pitted one theoretical emphasis against another, became 
rare and tactful as he cultivated a “new harmony.” At Oxford Auden 
declared: “Good poetry is classic and austere” (“Letter to Byron” 98). 
But he hoped to establish independence from the anti-Romantic 
emphasis of Pound and Eliot without reacting in turn. Talking with 
Spender he had, as Spender recalls, “derided most contemporary 
poets” (51), but in practice he worked to draw on a wide range of 
influences to guide his talent in circumstances unique to him. This 
effort becomes apparent when his published criticism is compared to 
that of his immediate contemporaries. 

Geoffrey Grigson, for example, in “Notes on Contemporary 
Poetry,” argues that Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, MacNeice, and he, 
himself, were reacting against “movements” that immediately preceded 
theirs, against “superficial style rectionaries”: “Georgianism,” “Imag- 
ism,” and “Pure Poetryism” (287). Auden, indebted to poets like Hardy, 
Bridges, and Edward Thomas, eschewed reactive polemics in his 
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rites in his “Journal Entries, 1929”: “Resist not evil: or 
Lane puts it, ‘It is no good fighting evil as it only fights back and the 
is no energy left for creating knowledge (300). Avoiding references to 


“movements,” he expresses eclectic interest in specific writers, for 
in one breath to Wilfred Owen and Katherine Mansfield in a 
“Here on the cropped grass” (144). When “experiment. 
resorted to ready-made categories like “classic,” bu 
hough he coined or adapted abstract, sometimes 
anize his thinking about political, social, and 
se of them to reflect the complex 


“Abstractions which are not the latest 


as ; es 
re 


writing. He w 


example, 
poem beginning 
ing aloud” he had 
in his writings, t 
dualistic categories to org 
artistic issues, he wanted his u 


interrelations he was discovering: 

flowers of a richly experienced and mature mind are empty,” he argues 

in “Psychology and Criticism” (357). He preferred to judge a writer's 

work specifically: “It is probable that the only method of attacking or 
defending a poet is to quote him,” he insists in that same essay (356). 

His aversion to categorizing poets at all was demonstrated when, in y 
compiling the anthology The Poet's Tongue with John Garrett in 1935, he 

set out poems, not according to period or genre, but in alphabetical 

order according to first lines. 

Not only did he resist stereotyping his forebears within “move- 
ments,” he also avoided boasting at their expense. Grigson argues that 
his generation responded to the “contemporary situation in a way that 
would make them ‘important’ ” (228 [Grigson’s italics]). Michael Roberts, 
in his anthology New Signatures, idealizes his contributors, including 
Auden, in martyr’s terms: “it may be good,” he writes, “to sacrifice one’s 
own welfare that others may benefit” (19). Auden preferred serious 
defense. In “Psychology and Art To-day,” for example, he took issue 
with Freud’s oversimplified conception of art as “phantasy,” by arguing 
that it could be used to cope with life, “to understand the mechanism of 
the trap” (335). 

Though Auden wanted to make his work “attendant” (“Letter te | 
Lord Byron” 91), he balanced a sense of social responsibility like | 
Wordsworth’s with the technical interests of Eliot. In the “Introduction | 
to The Poet's Tongue” he explains that the aim of propaganda— “telling 
people what to do”—is antithetical to the aim of art: to extend the 
reader's “knowledge of good and evil, perhaps making the necessity for 
action more urgent and its nature more clear, but only leading us to the 
1528) ee Red Peele for us to make a rational and moral hee 

ead) adds that poetry works much of its good throug 
memorable rhythms, sound patterns, and figures. 


In spite of his success in moving, throughout the 1930s, toward this 
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evermore comprehensive and accurate theory for his work and in spite 
of the public authority he won, in the last years of the decade, he began 
io fear that his primary poetic objectives were not being realized in 
ractice. A poem like “Spain,” he concluded, was not “attendant” to any 
enuine social or political need. In “Whither?” he depicts his creative 
doldrums in the figure of a lonely traveler: “he is weaker than he 
thought; his weakness is real” (143). Deeply frustrated by the manifest 
limits of his control over his art, he began to examine it and his life from 
a theological perspective. He recognized in his exasperation what he 
defined in Christian terms as his need for grace. His reference to 
“reverence and repentance” in “Against Romanticism” is an early 
indication of his turn from the assumption that he could guide his work 
according to his critical will to a conviction that God’s will worked 
through his efforts in all their strengths and weaknesses, potentially to 
his benefit. Looking back on the 1930s at the end of the decade in “New 
Year Letter” (165), he expresses both repentance and reverence. Of his 
failure he writes: 

For I relapse into my crimes, 

Time and again have slubbered through 

With slip and slapdash what I do, 

Adopted what I would disown, 

The preacher’s loose immodest tone. 
Thus he admits to the heresy, pride, and sloppy manipulation in his 
poetry that his critical principles were to prevent. 

“Reverence” for his work as a potential vehicle of grace dawned on 
him slowly and fitfully. Disillusioned by his failure to live up to his 
theoretical aspirations, he was tempted to reject the theories themselves 
altogether: he feared that he was, like his type of the common man in 
“As He Is,” “By pious guess deluded,” that his aspirations did not take 
into account his weakness— “grandiose in his vision, / And grandiose his 
love” (142). In pessimistic reaction, he countered his proposition that 
Poetry could serve culture by making “action urgent and its nature 
clear” (“August” 157) with the notorious lines in “In Memory of W. B. 
Yeats”: “Now Ireland has her madness and her weather still, / For 
Poetry makes nothing happen” (197). With this bleak reaction, he 
became guilty, not of the deliberate heresy of his youth, but of a 
Compulsive heresy of the kind he later describes in “New Year 
Letter” —“Repenting of our last infraction / We seek atonement in 
reaction” (176). In “New Year Letter” he integrates this compulsive 
heretical shift into a correction that recognizes the value of his original 
Position: though “Art is not life and cannot be / A midwife to society” 
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(162), it can, he affirms, “challenge, warn and witness” (163) to person 
as individuals and members of a community. This progress too = is 
accomplished by heretical approximation. In the poem he compares life 3 
to the mountain of purgatory and the process of maturing to climbing n , 
zigzag fashion: ex 

Is it not here that we belong, Œ 

Where everyone is doing wrong - - ae Wi 

So, perched upon the sharp arête, (1 

Where if we do not move we fall, hi 

Yet movement is heretical, Ar 

Since over its ironic rocks 

No route is truly orthodox, 

O once again let us set out, 

Our faith well balanced by our doubt, 

Admitting every step we make 

Will certainly be a mistake, 

But still believing we can climb 

A little higher every time. 

(“New Year Letter” 179) 

Auden’s subsequent critical approach reiterates the pattern of this In 
conclusion even in the style in which he sets it down to generate a we 
dialectic between emphatic generalization and detailed qualification. In Re 
it he integrates the flamboyance of his youth, suppressed in the 1930s, Ke 
into his argument, accepting the fact that critical writing is, even when H 
rigorous, “experimenting aloud.” The style demands active participa- “n 
tion of the reader: it was written and is best read in “faith well balanced 
by our doubt.” Auden alludes to St. Anselm’s “credo ut intelligam” (169)* Ri 
e New Year Letter” to explain how we should “synthesize” even the a 
ee no the Devil tells us, and indeed, when readers have é 
we a uden's desire for essential consistency, for “climb[ing] / A little 5: 
e A r pee they seriously look for such consistency | e 
nora aes ae s ele oet they discover in his writings 4 J 
the limitations of the arik ee os aael as a es A | re 
gs he ie p ocess that generates this illumination. In a 
MON ee ical with oe volume of Poets of the English Language | th 
Charles Williams: an Holmes Pearson) Auden quotes from i 

tae peral sweet and rational prose, conceals its human e 
- It may argue or instruct or exhort, but all that while it 
subdues or hides from us the patte hich is our reminder that ag 
its conclusions are what the r b a E H N E tat tions— l 
andame te a OR y eme cause of its own limitauorm n, | 
iter’s—which are in the nature of man, ©" of 
pi 
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Auden’s style was cultivated to win its authority by being sensitive to 
“weet” illusions about that authority. 

In its substance, too, his critical approach was informed by his 
experience of correction and reorientation. Through his historical 
criticism in The Enchaféd Flood (1950), in The Dyer’s Hand (1962), and in 
his introductions to the five-volume Poets of the English Language 
(1964-68) he traces a dialectic that he began considering tentatively in 
his introduction to The Oxford Book of Light Verse (1938). He notes in his 
introduction to the second volume of Poets of the English Language: 


There can be no art without a convention which emphasizes 
certain aspects of experience as important and dismisses others 
to the background. A new convention is a revolution in 
sensibility. It appeals to and is adopted by a generation because it 
makes sense of experiences which previously had been ignored. 
Every convention in its turn, when it has done its work, becomes 
reactionary and needs to be replaced. Its effects, however, do not 
disappear; its successor embodies them. (xviii) 


In these historical analyses, he uses familiar, conventionally antithetical 
terms more freely, though stressing their interdependence. He defines 
Romantic and Classical, for example, carefully, with fresh and detailed 
references to works to which he applies them, warning in The Dyer's 
Hand that, “Except when used as historical labels,” they can be 
“misleading” (21). 

In The Enchaféd Flood, he examines the aesthetic theory of 
Romanticism as a consequence and cause of corrective shifts in 
emphasis. He characterizes the culture that preceded the Augustans as 
having been fraught with “chaotic idiosyncrasies” that, in turn, 
generated in Pope and Dryden a passionate respect for “catholic and 
objective canons of good taste recognizable by public and poet alike.” 
Their reactive critical propositions, Auden argues, treated artistic 
creation as “an entirely conscious process” (57). “The Romantic 
reaction, naturally,” Auden continues, “was to stress imagination and 
Vision; i.e., the less conscious side of artistic creation, the uniqueness of 
the poets individual experience, and the symbolic rather than the 
decorative or descriptive value of images” (58). Auden, in turn, then 
explains his twentieth-century disillusionment with the “unique heroic 
Importance” (150) the Romantics attributed to themselves and sets 
against it his own cultural aspiration, more like the Augustans’, to bea 
‘builder, who renews the ruined walls of the city” (150)—the “city walls 
of tradition, mythos and cultus” (36). But he acknowledges the vitalizing 
Power of Romantic respect for inspiration as “a force which the 
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e or control” (75). From the Romantics fe 


ieee n erie ice its awesome power; from the Augustans ite k 
learns a ee a to harness that power by reaffirming “the necessity of m 
ae ut ae ie the contradiction of reason and feeling but as their p 

Sra and foundation” (150). l Fas ie al 

In The Dyers Hand Auden chooses an analogy for this reactive “J 

process carefully. He does not compare it a aie evolutions h 
(probably because organisms developed rone a e. TEOR trom simple ol 
to complex; Auden does not consider his art to e auy more complex u 
than that of the Greeks). Rather, he compar es ee) controversy to ‘a 
parliament, where the same issues— subject matter and treatment” fc 
(21)—keep recurring, with the partes maintaining consistent opposi- 
tion, but where solutions are determined by unique circumstance, 
Auden terms the parties “the Aristocratic and the Democratic, which 
have always existed and to one of which every writer belongs, though he 
may switch his party allegiance or, on some specific issue, refuse to obey 
his Party Whip” (21). , 1 , 

Though he sees no teleology in this dialectic, he demonstrates how 
individual poets prosper or suffer when they engage their talents in its B 
reactive milieu. In the light of his experience, he treats their polemics as T 
signs of immaturity: A 

All the various artistic battle cries, Classicism, Romanticism, u 

Naturalism, Surrealism, The-language-really-used-by-men, The- P 

music-of-the-future, etc., are of interest to art historians because ir 

of the practical help which, however absurd they may seem as b 

theories, they have been to artists in discovering how to create the S 

kind of works which were proper to their powers. (Dyers Ih 

Hand 482) a 

They vent and direct the poets “exasperation at not having yet n 

succeeded [which] naturally tends to express itself in violence and te 

exaggeration” (40). The corrective value of exaggeration can be h 
gauged, he illustrates, only in its “polemic context” (280): when 

Baudelaire writes that poets must “discover the obscure laws 10 tl 

consequence of which they have produced, and draw from this study @ p 

series of precepts whose divine purpose is infallibility in es. S 

production,” Auden terms the word infallibility a “typical poet's fib’ (53); T 

but explains that Baudelaire’s exaggeration counters the antagonism o 0 

| his contemporaries to critical self-discipline. og ¢ 

| ~ Auden respected the “reverence” of intense polemic; he resi fee! 

its trivialization. Poets, particularly, must test their convicto. ER 


subjecti ov, «Artists are 
subjectively to strengthen them, he explains in “Heretics : Arusts 
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always vulnerable to reaction because, unlike science, art has no 
objective practical end to control its excesses” (374). He attacks Yeats’s 
most theatrical poses because they contradict his practice. Yeats 

roclaims in “The Circus Animal’s Desertion,” “I must lie down where 
all the ladders start / In the foul rag and bone shop of the heart” (348). 
“But,” Auden counters in “Yeats: Master of Diction,” “it was just this that 
he never did.” Instead of vulnerably exposing the “rag and bone shop” 
of his struggles with old age, he resorted to “an embarrassing insistence 
upon an old man’s virility, which some one who was more self-critical, 
not as a poet, but as a man, would have avoided.” Auden attacks Yeats 
for falling into the temptation of an “Esthetic” one-sidedness that, 


by ignoring the fact that the artist is a human being with a moral 
responsibility to be honest, humble, and self-critical, may leave 
the poet too easily content with ideas which he finds poetically 
useful and effective. Not bothering to re-examine them, to throw 
out the false elements and develop the rest further, he is 
prevented from reaching his full potential poetic stature. 


He approved of serious polemic for ironic reasons. In “Contra 
Blake” he writes “The Road of Excess / leads, more often than not, to / 
The Slough of Despond” (540). And just as well, he implies, because 
aspiration and disillusionment work together to give poets a mature 
understanding of what they can and should write. In ““The Truest 
Poetry is the Most Feigning’” he terms application of this understand- 
ing “reticence” (471). Auden dramatizes how productive reticence can 
be developed in his adaptation of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Whereas in 
Shakespeare’s play the character Prospero inspires fear and respect 
because he is preternaturally powerful and wise, in Auden’s “The Sea 
and the Mirror,” Prospero is presented as an aging, semi-successful 
magician who has been surpassed in wisdom by those he set out to 
teach. Auden’s Prospero, nevertheless, wins the reader’s respect because 
he learns from his humiliation about the potential and limits of his 
powers: he refers to himself as “knowing and incompetent” (314). Not 
that he stops behaving extravagantly: even in his confessional speech he 
persists in dualistic extremes (as Yeats does) and aims to move, as 
Shakespeare’s Prospero does, from preoccupation with art to its 
renunciation and a reactive preoccupation with life. In the last section 
of “The Sea and the Mirror” the character Caliban underscores the 
exaggerated dualism of Prospero’s effort, implying that Prospero is wise 
to forgo his books and staff to experience life without imposing order 
On it, but that his magic will prove useful to Prospero in new ways again 
Sometime. So, though Prospero has learned something by preferring 
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art to life, and though he will learn more by self-critically doing the ; 
opposite, complete resolution will always elude him. 
Though experience taught Auden that all efforts toward a poetic i 
ideal inevitably worked through such overemphasis of partial truths— t 
“movement is heretical” —it also taught i him that blessing worked p 
through correction and balance. Attempting to reconcile eighteenth- q 
and nineteenth-century emphases on conscious control and inspiration, a 
he writes in The Dyer’s Hand of poetic creation in a slapstick mode that e 
attests to his aspirations and ineptitudes, to his need for blessing, and, in f 

its high-spirited fun, to his faith in the fruits of that blessing, He 
presents it as a drama in which the poet is the central character, at once e 
a lover, compelled by forces beyond his control, and a politician, sí 
consciously trying to manipulate these forces to create an order he wills. y 
The pace of the drama is hectic and comically incongruous: “when he js ( 
writing a poem, it seems to a poet as if there were two people involved, c 
his conscious self and a Muse whom he has to woo or an Angel with C 
whom he has to wrestle” (16). The muse, Auden warns, is willful and n 
“takes a cruel delight in telling [poets] nonsense and lies” (16). The poet c 
must “woo” her while at the same time winning her respect—a difficult ir 
task because the poet must be less than loyal: “A poet has to woo, not a 
only his own Muse but also dame Philology” (22). Thus Auden’s poet fi 
becomes a politician: he must reconcile conflicting inspirational and al 

critical impulses, pleasing his “internal Censor” (16) by producing order 
out $ 
of a crowd of recollected occasions of feeling, among which the T 
most important are recollections of encounters with sacred A 
beings or events. This crowd the poet attempts to transform into it 
a community by embodying it in a verbal society. Such a society, aj 
like any society in nature, has its own laws. (Dyer’s Hand 67) | p 
__ Auden illustrates the benefits of attempting resolution through v 
dialectic in his treatment of Coleridge’s publication of the fragment al 
Kubla Khan” with a prefatory note. Referring to Coleridge as “a great o 
critic” (33), he implies that the poem and note together exemplify a 
Coleridge's productive counterbalancing of “critical conscience” (33) | PI 
with what is usually considered a typically Romantic emphasis on m 

inspiration. Auden treats the note as a polemical “fib” (16) that 
expresses a truth indirectly. In the note, Coleridge explains that he was C 
inspired to write a poem by a vivid, drug-induced dream but w5 8 
interrupted in composition by the visit of “a person on business from | a 
Porlock” (102). Coleridge adds that, when he returned to his work atte ; 


this interruption, he found he could not recall the vision with sufficient 
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clarity to finish the poem. Auden extrapolates from Coleridge’s note, 
arguing that composition that depends on “trance without the conscious 
articipation of the poet” (16) is boring—so boring, we may infer, that 
the poet is easily distracted and Just as easily forgets the elements out of 
which the impulse to compose grew. Coleridge’s note seems a critical 
questioning of his contemporaries’ emphasis on the passive, visionary 
aspect of poetic composition, exemplified by Wordsworth’s polemical 
exaggeration in terming poetry “the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings” (400) and by Shelley’s conception of the poet as prophet. 

Such one-sidedness, Auden concludes, makes poetic composition 
either “boring” (16) or, as he suggests in The Enchafed Flood, exhausting, 
so that “the ability to express vanish[es] in a welter of feelings” (149). 
Wordsworth’s conception of “emotion recollected in tranquillity” 
(400)—his de-emphasizing way of acknowledging the need for 
conscious participation in composition by the poet—is not verified in 
Coleridge’s effort to make art out of the “trance” experience. What 
memory he has does not empower composition. Instead his sharp 
critical faculties recognize in the story of dream, composition, 
interruption, fragmentation, an illustration, conveyed through poem 
and note, of the fecund interdependence of critical and imaginative 
faculties as they reinforce each other during composition with adaptive 
alternatives. 

The process of critical reorientation is painful. Auden laments in 
“New Year Letter” that “the heart, / as ZOLA said, must always start / 
The day by swallowing its toad / Of failure and disgust” (192). But 
Auden wrote of it in a comic mode because his experience had proved 
its benefits. As precedent for his persistently and pointedly self-critical 
approach to writing, he refers in Secondary Worlds to the example 
provided by the “exact science” (125)? of the twentieth century, quoting 
Werner Heisenberg: “The scientific method of analyzing, explaining 
and classifying has become conscious of its limitations, which arise out 
of the fact that by its intervention science alters and refashions the 
Object of its investigation” (125—26).8 Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Princi- 
ple, by acknowledging inevitable inaccuracy, helped make scientific 
measurement more, not less, accurate.’ 

More fundamentally, Auden’s modesty was informed by a 
Christian conception of humility as a positive, creative energy borne of 
grace, what Margaret Avison writes of in “I wish I had known” as “the 
‘Stounding delight of [Christ’s] making Himself known at last, 
Sovereign, forgiving, forceful for life” (89). It is rooted in a Judaic 
‘nderstanding of God as working providentially through all of human 
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experience, an understanding R iesi a o OF creation, g 
purgation, and reconciliation in Genesis. n stresses that Gog 6 
blesses Israel when it puts humble and courageous trust in His powers c 
So, for example, in Judges the account is given of how God commanded f 
Gideon to pare his forces from 32,000 to only 300 men to storm the c 
camp of the Midianites (Judg. 7). Individuals LWexS) Cane) be empowered, as r 
the psalmist tells us: “The meek will he guide in judgment (Ps. 25.9), 

Auden gave this teaching a Pauline emphasis, traceable through n 
St. Augustine, on man’s absolute need for grace in bearing the burden A 
of God’s law. “O da quod jubes, Domine” (193),!° Auden writes at the p 
conclusion of “New Year Letter,” alluding to Augustine’s prayer of y 
thanks for the omnipotence of grace: “O give what You command, and c 
command what You will.” Like Luther, Auden focused, in the 
conclusion of Caliban’s speech in “The Sea and the Mirror” for 
example, only secondarily on recognition of human depravity and 
incompetence, but primarily on its positive complement, delight and 
awe in the experience of God’s grace working providentially through all 
human effort. 

Auden portrays creative potency as a gift in “The Sea and the A 
Mirror.” Prospero, while acknowledging his failures, notes with surprise C 
that “things have turned out better / Than I once expected or ever ( 
deserved” (312). Subsequent speeches by other characters make clear it 
that the storm he has generated has brought benefits to them he has not W 
perceived. Alonso is moved by “a new love, / A new peace” (322). Even g 
the once surly Caliban finds himself rejoicing in “Mercy,” in “the P 
perfected Work which is not ours” (340). So Prospero’s art has been, in a 
all its strengths and weakness, a vehicle of grace. Recognition of his @ 
incompetence and unintended success forces Prospero into a silent SI 
receptivity that is consistent with the mature and productive discipline a 
described by St. Paul: h 

Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die: a 
And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall | tl 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other Ci 
grain: But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to Ww 
every seed his own body. (1 Cor. 15.36—38) vi 

In the prologue to “The Sea and the Mirror” Auden uses the ri 
oonan image of “ripeness” for such maturity, alluding to King Lew P 
(5.2.11) in the lines: “the silence [is] ripeness / And the ripeness [is] a 


(31 1). Auden writes in The Dyer’s Hand that in his “daydream College for 
Bards” students would be required to “cultivate a garden plot 
(77)— perhaps to teach them how a crop is brought to “ripeness 
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gardener can do much, using experience and judgment to produce a 
successful crop, just as a poet may bring critical judgment to bear on the 
composition of poetry. But the crucial processes of germination and 
fructification draw energy from earth and sun in their seasonal 
cycle—vast powers that he can only hope to engage by being humbly 
responsive to them. 

Auden dismisses rhetorical flourishes like Yeats’s “The intellect of 
man is forced to choose / Perfection of the life or of the work” (246) in 
“The Choice” because, in presuming perfection is attainable by will, 
poets become insensitive to the good that happens beyond their control. 
When he refers to these lines in The Dyer’s Hand (19) he sets them in the 
context of an anecdote told by Rossini: 


When I was writing the chorus in G Minor, I suddenly dipped my pen 
into the medicine bottle instead of the ink; I made a blot, and when I dried 
it with sand (blotting paper had not been invented then) it took the form 
of a natural, which instantly gave me the idea of the effect which the 
change from G Minor to G Major would make, and to this blot all the 
effect—if any—is due. (16)! 
Auden responds, “Such an act of judgment, distinguishing between 
Chance and Providence, deserves, surely, to be called an inspiration” 
(16). He suggests in “The Sea and the Mirror” that we do not recognize 
its power working through our strengths, seeing it only when our 
weaknesses are made obvious in our ineffectual effort to achieve some 
good. Caliban explains that “the dedicated dramatist” can, if he trusts in 
Providence, find himself in a “serio-comic” (339) predicament. He can 
attempt an impossible task—in representing “to you your condition of 
estrangement from the truth [which] is doomed to fail the more he 
succeeds” — knowing something will go wrong that will make his point 
about human incompetence and need for the aid of Providence for 
him. Maritain argues in “Poetry and Religion”: “being in man, art ends 
always by revealing in some way the weaknesses of man” (10). But to 
this Auden would add that, as a potential vehicle of “inspiration,” art 
can reveal something of the power of Providence. Though Auden 
Warns in The Dyer’s Hand, that all unexpected results must be 
vetted—the “Censor has to pass” them (47)—sensitive scruuny of them 
reminds the poet that, as Auden writes in “New Year Letter,” “the 
Powers / That we create with are not ours” (192). 

Auden attacked the presumption that poets can achieve absolute 
Control particularly because illusions of the perfect poet fostered 
' illusions of the perfect critical approach. His appeal for “reverence and 
repentance” appears in an unenthusiastic review of Cleanth Brooks’s 
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ition entitled “Against Romanticism.” Auden 
partisanship in establishing modern critica} 
standards in opposition to Augustan and Romantic conceptions of 
poetry. He explains the danger of criticism like Brooks’s Bhi : 
introduction to the second volume of Poets of the English Language, j 
where he writes of a renewed interest in Donne: 


Modern Poetry and the Trad: 
condemns Brooks’s narrow 


It has become necessary to remind readers that, great poets as s 
Donne, Herbert, and Marvell are, their kind of poetry is not the 

only kind. The danger of thinking so has been increased by the : 
development of certain methods of critical analysis which work 3 


particularly well with metaphysical poetry but perhaps not so well 
with other kinds. It is always wise to remember that, if a certain 
critical theory fails to do much with a certain kind of poetry, the l 
fault may lie in the theory, not ım the poetry. (xxxii) Į 
He implies the inadequacy of his own theories, for example, in his : 
seemingly inconsistent treatment of Donne and Hopkins. In The Dyer's 
Hand he writes that poems by Donne and Hopkins expressing “personal 
feelings of religious devotion or penitence” (458) make him “uneasy” 
(458), that integrating personal feeling, theological explication, and 
artistic aspiration into a workable poem is impossibly difficult. Yet he 
includes some of their devotional poems in his anthologies, as though 
his Censor approves them, or, at least, is not prepared to omit them k 
from consideration for approval. The “powers / That we create with” in 
reading as well as writing, we may infer, can unsettle what we try to 
make predictable and consistent. 


Auden’s use of emphatic pronouncement and qualification is 

exemplified in a brief passage in Secondary Worlds, where he makes a 

bald statement like “poetry makes nothing happen” in a rare 
three-word sentence: “Art is impotent” (123). But the sentence is A 
introduced by a paragraph in which he explains that what he means is 5 
that art cannot cure the “gross evils and appalling misery” of the world. A 
The “political and social history of Europe,” he adds, “would be what It ‘ 
has been if Dante, Shakespeare . . . et al had never existed.”!2 But he e 
appends an asterisk to his blunt sentence that takes the reader’s eye to & | p 
crucial qualifying contradiction: ( 
An artist can become a figure of political importance if, and only ir 
if, he is personally persecuted by the authorities, temporal 0! W 
spiritual. Under dogmatic and authoritarian governments whict yt 
control all sources of public information (societies, that is to says : 
velist can I 


in which honest journalism does not exist) a poet or a no : 
on occasion say something which escapes the censor’s ey 20", ( 
real political impact because the public cannot hear the trU 
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from any other source, and the fact that he is risking his personal 
safety to say it gives him moral authority. (123) 
For me the sentence “Poetry is impotent” recalls its prototype in the 
Yeats elegy, including its polemic context and its exaggerated response. 
Į suspect it was intended not only to do so, but to expand, in its 
reconsideration, the polemic context to include the political circum- 
stances of the 1960s. 

Whereas he approved of controversy that fostered illuminative 
resolution, he attacked polemics that work through exclusion to narrow 
and rarefy readers’ tastes. Intolerance is a symptom of ignorance, he 
warns in his introduction to the second volume of Poets of the English 
Language: “Too exclusive a taste is always an indiscriminate taste. If a 
person asserts that he worships Donne but abhors Pope, or vice versa, 
one suspects that he does not really appreciate his favorite” (xxxii). In 
The Dyers Hand he exemplifies the cultural consequences of exclusive 
approaches: “Matthew Arnold’s notion of Touchstones by which to 
measure all poems has always struck me-as a doubtful one, likely to turn 
readers into snobs and to ruin talented poets by tempting them to 
imitate what is beyond their powers” (37). Auden thrived as reader and 
writer when he appreciated the work of others in a tolerant, yet 
rigorous way. Both the strength and weakness in a work might prompt 
his creativity. Of Hardy he writes: 

He was a good poet, perhaps a great one, but not too good. Much 
as I loved him, even I could see that his diction was often clumsy 
and forced and that a lot of his poems were plain bad. This gave 
me hope where a flawless poet might have made me 
despair. (39) 

Auden met polemic assertions of a poet’s perfect control with a 
conception of poets as talented experimenters working through skill 
and grace, and he met claims of exclusive critical authority with his 
constant testing and qualification of all critical statements. By cultivating 
“reverence and repentance” in his creation and appreciation of art and 
evoking it in his readers in this way, he reduplicated the regenerative 
Patterns of what he refers to in The Dyer’s Hand as “Christian comedy” 
(177). In comedy “no one . . . whatever his rank or talents, can claim 
Immunity from the comic exposure.” The artists he attacked vigorously 
Were those whose strength commanded his respect: Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Yeats. And he attacked them, expecting to be 
Judged in return. In the essay “Tennyson” he writes of that poet: “there 
Was little about melancholia he didn’t know; there was little else he did” 
(229). yet, in “New Year Letter” he imagines himself standing before a 
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(163) that includes Tennyson among the writers a 
“admires the most” (164). In comedy, exposure makes reconciliation 
possible; analogously, Auden’s skeptical consideration illuminateg 
dialectic patterns through diverse works and critical positions, showing 
them to be mutually corrective. Thus, he created of them a widely 
encompassing, though never perfect comic girde like that he discovered 
as a young man in the critical writings of W. P. Ker. In The Dyer’s Hand 
he describes Ker’s critical vision as a celebratory dance, “a kind of 
literary All Souls Night in which the dead, the living and the unborn 
writers of every age and in every tongue were seen as engaged upon a 
common, noble and civilizing task” (42). Picking up Ker’s spirit, Auden 


danced among them. 


“summary tribunal” 


NOTES 


1 This crisis is given more detailed discussion in my essay “W. H. Auden’s 
Progress towards Personal Speech” 182-87. 4: 

2 John Bayley analyzes these critical influences in his chapter “Romantic or 
Classic?” in The Romantic Survival 49-58. 

3 To say, as Lucy McDiarmid does in Auden’s Apologies for Poetry, that this 
line is “a paraphrase” (29) of views expressed by Auden in “The Public v. the 
Late Mr. William Butler Yeats” (393) is inaccurate. It is an oversimplification of 
views expressed by one of two voices in the essay that are set against each other 
in complex debate. It is cast with a colloquial emphasis that leaves most readers, 
as Auden must have known it would, assuming “flat”-ly that he means poetry is 
ineffectual. He exaggerates in anger, embarrassment, and disappointment at 
his own presumptuousness, just as he does when he writes soon after in “New 
Year Letter,” responding to a different situation, that “no one marries” (193). 

4 Auden gives no source for the quotation. The sentence “Neque enim quaero 
intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam” is found in St. Anselm 114. 

* Auden cites the passage by title. It can be found in Williams 8. 

G His practice should be compared to that of critics who use the 
evolutionary analogy to describe Auden’s conception of this dialectic. For 
example, John Bayley’s Romantic Survival is subtitled A Study in Poetic Evolution, 
and John Boly’s essay in Diacritics is entitled “Auden as Literary Evolutionist.” 

=“ Auden gives no source for the quotation. It is a translation of a passage 
from Heisenberg 66. For a variant translation into English see Benfey 107. 

ë Heisenberg 67, Benfey 107. 

P In “Ode to Terminus” Auden contrasts productive scientific modesty t° 
destructive “self-proclaimed poets who, to wow an / audience, utter some 
S, lie” (609). In “Atlantis” he celebrates poets’ struggles toward 
oie e made more effective and not undermined by self-crit@ 

ice i Aone Do Source for the quotation. The prayer “Conforta mê, u 

, da quod iubes et iube quod uis” is found in St. Augustine 10.31.52. 


t 
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| 11 Auden attributes the passage to Louis Engel. It can be found in Engel 
79-73. 
12 Here he elaborates the argument of “Public v. Yeats.” 
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The Experiment of Vorticist Drama: 
Wyndham Lewis and 
“Enemy of the Stars” 


SCOTT KLEIN 


Wyndham Lewis was the only writer and painter in England during 
the early part of the twentieth century who was consistently engaged by 
the continental avant-garde. His movement, vorticism, spearheaded by 
the 1914 magazine Blast, brought the radicalism of futurism and cubism 
into British painting and the theoretical concerns of continental 
manifestos into English writing, proclaiming both the importance of the 
individual and the artists freedom from Romantic and Victorian 
thought. Blast also contains an attempt at vorticist drama, “Enemy of the 
Stars.” This prose experiment, comparable in its extravagant unper- 
formability to works by the Russian futurists and Artaud, occupies a 
crucial position in Lewis’s work. The centerpiece of Blast, it attempts to 
demonstrate that language can be abstracted from representation as 
earlier experimentation had done with the visual arts. Yet in contrast to 
its continental fellows its dramatic form is a matter of Lewis’s assertion 
rather than actable form. Its scenes are entirely composed of narrative 
prose, which makes liberal use of the block capitals typical of Blast’s 
manifestos; the text is undivided into autonomous speaking parts. 
Passages of abstract description alternate with more conventional 
dialogue that is nonetheless presented novelistically, spoken passages 
placed between quotation marks rather than cued as speeches by 
Particular actors. “Enemy of the Stars,” in short, is fully presented in 
Teaderly form, and is a play only insofar as Lewis declared it to be so. 

Attention to “Enemy of the Stars” has tended to diminish the 
theoretical problems raised by its overt assumption of a form it only 
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scanting the issues of its narrative in favor of 
le.! Yet the relationship between the 
Stars” and its style illuminates 4 


problematically occupies, sc 
analyzing the audacity of its sty 
A 


narrative of “Enemy of the at ; Sy 
paradigmatic crux 1m Lewiss work. The concerns of his nascent 


modernism are theoretically and practically incompatible with its chosen 
genre, and that incompatibility is a key contradiction of the vorticist 
Sahai particularly in its presentation of the individual artist as 
self-reliant creator of new forms. “Enemy of the Stars” narrates the 
artistic struggle of mind against nature as a parable of the vorticist 
movement’s own contradictory attitude toward tradition and creation, 
This mode is made clearer when the play is positioned first within 
vorticism itself and then within the tradition of Romantic “closet” 
drama, the philosophic form that “Enemy of the Stars” both repudiates 
and obliquely follows. 

To explore the modernism of the play one must look first at the 
manifestos of Blast. Vorticism was based upon graphic models and the 
ascendancy in Europe of artistic abstraction. It also rejected the turn to 
the past as both political and aesthetic gesture. According to Lewis 
England was built upon “Dickens’ sentimental ghoul-like gloating over 
the death of little Nell” (Blast 133). Even more than the historically 
defined products of the Victorian age Blast objects to Romanticism, 
which Lewis understands not so much as a period as a philosophical 
approach that led to, and included, the sentimentality of the Victorians. 
Although Blast criticizes Keats directly (Blast 133), Lewis, with T. Ei 
Hulme, associated “romantic” art more generally with habits of thought 
unrelated to particular historical conditions. For Lewis Romanticism 
meant temporality, and he therefore rejected his contemporary 
futurism as “romantic” for fetishizing time, while he lauded “classi- 
cism,” which emphasized hard-edged form, or space. That English 
artists should be the “great enemies of Romance” is Blast’s rallying cry 
(Blast 41), for romance is the “fostering of unfactual conditions” (Blast | 
8) whether that fostering be the excessive valuation of time or the 
sentimentalizing of mass culture. Lewis indeed conflates the futurist | 
movement with the excesses of Victorian decadence and realism: | 
“Wilde gushed twenty years ago about the beauty of machinery,” Lewis | 
writes, “Gissing, in his romantic delight with modern housing WaS 
futurist in this sense” (Blast 8).2 | 

Against this nineteenth-century model of retrogressive excess 
Lewis proposes the revolutionary classicist, the independent self | 
devoted to the aesthetic exploration of space. This spatiality depende 
upon the shaping power of the artist, whom Lewis envisioned as 4 Oe 
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independent from the world, producing “vortices” of self-enclosed 
geometries. Art was imperfect when it dealt too much with the 
unformed materials of nature, and threatened the integrity of the self. 
The true artist or vorticist, unlike the Romantic, stands aloof from the 
seductions and divisions of the external. He creates forms that reaffirm, 
rather than threaten, his individuality and independence. Yet while the 
artist stands in opposition to the world, he is himself the product of 
oppositions. In Blast Lewis describes the vorticist’s ability to create and 
hold oppositions within the self, containing and therefore achieving a 
“harmonious and sane duality,” as a function of a will to artistic power. 
In the paradoxical language typical of avant-garde movements of the 
period, he emerges as the generator and container of doubleness: 


1. Beyond action and reaction we would establish ourselves. 

2. We start from opposite statements of a chosen world. Set up 
violent structures of adolescent clearness between two 
extremes. 

3. We discharge ourselves on both sides. 

4. We fight first for one side, then on the other, but always for 
the SAME cause, which is neither side or both sides and 
ours. (Blast 30) 


In this passage the vorticist is above all an omnipotent selfhood. 
“Beyond Action and Reaction we would establish ourselves” expresses 
his transcendental goal, which is Nietzsche’s good and evil translated 
into the painter’s dialectic of physical law. Similarly Nietzschean are 
Lewis’s implicit claims for the vorticist’s ability to control his 
environment. Although the “would” of “we would establish ourselves” 
suggests intention rather than ability, Lewis unambiguously grants his 
artist the power to break free of the boundaries that confine realist 
painters—the artist starts from a “chosen” world rather than the 
received phenomena of the external. He erects “violent structures” of 
signification rather than working within the parameters typically 
available to the artist. 
| “We establish ourselves” therefore roots the vorticist in the closed 
system of self-nomination. The artist is empowered by his own 
consciousness rather than by the surfaces of the world, by his sheer 
ability, as Lewis writes, to break free from origin, to “invent [him]self 
Properly.” Lewis's vocabulary further suggests his oppositional inde- 
Pendence. “We discharge ourselves on both sides,” adapts the language 
of both battle and purgation. The vorucist artist is a ‘Primitive 
Mercenary,” that is, one who is free of allegiance, and is therefore able 
to turn against, rather than surrender to, the external world. The sole 
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his own energies, Lewis's ideal artist is an 
of the powerful self. Able to hold dualities jn 
erarching coherence, he stands free of the 
te world and the world of other people. 


S 
€ 


containing force for 
unpredicated model - 
balance as part of his ov 


external—both the inanima ; UE MAK OLO C 
This emphasis on the creative individual’s singularity anq 


paradoxical doubleness finds its detailed expression in “Enemy of the 
Stars.” As independence from the other (which includes the past and 
mass culture) is Lewis's first requirement of creation, it is suitably, 
therefore, the concern of the narrative. Arghol, the protagonist, is an 
intellectual who “has come to fight a ghost, Humanity” (Blast 61). He 
represents the possibility of the self’s independence, a “statue-mirage 
of Liberty in the great desert” of human affairs (Blast 59). He stands 


against nature 


purposes. He is t 
a “MAGNET OF SUBTLE, VAST, SELFISH THINGS” (Blast 61) and 


attempts to give some shape to the “archaic blank wilderness of the 


even as he uses it for his obscure and metaphorical 
he “enemy of the stars” of the title, who stands alone as 


ag rag Re res We Gena TL pres Taek ts pees pores ome ees e A 


universe” (Blast 64). Lewis stresses that Arghol is discontinuous with the 
world around him in his descriptions of the landscape—“The canal ran 
in one direction, his blood weakly, in the opposite.”* Arghol rejects the 
world of desire in order to achieve a transcendent distance from it. 
Like the vorticist, he wants to “leave violently slow monotonous life” 
in order to enter the void that is the merging of paradoxical opposites, 
to “take header into the boiling starry cold.” He hopes to achieve this 
transcendence through solitude. If he keeps the “fire of friction 
unspent in solitariness,” he explains to Hanp, he will “reach the stars” 
(Blast 67). Hanp, on the other hand, epitomizes the “BLACK 
BOURGEOIS ASPIRATIONS” that threaten to undermine Arghol’s 
“BLATANT VIRTUOSITY OF SELF” (Blast 59); he is an indistinct 
form who merges with all around him. Arghol castigates him in the 
same metaphoric terms with which Lewis dismisses the Romantic 
artist—"“You cling to any object,” he says, “dig your nails in earth, not to 
drop into it” (Blast 67). Arghol sees in Hanp only a general portrait of 
homogeneous mankind, an “anonymous form of the vastness of 
humanity” (Blast 71) that he must counteract with his theories of 
selfhood. He asserts that the self represents the opposite of Hanp’s 
mass mediocrity. “Between Personality and Mankind it is always 4 
question of dog and cat,” Arghol states, “they are diametrically oppose 
species” (Blast 66). He therefore rejects all that is not the self a 
repulsive to the purity of the individual, blaming the other fone 
gradual destruction—“The process and condition of life, without 


exception, is a grotesque degradation and ‘soillure’ of the origina 
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solitude of the soul. There is no help for it. . 
dirt. Anybody that is” (Blast 70). 

In living out this startlingly egoistic and misanthropic philosophy, 
moreover, Arghol rejects all action, even in self-protection. When Hanp 
suggests that he avenge himself against the uncle who appears regularly 
to beat him, for instance, Arghol declines, for any contact with the 
other, however defensive, can only tarnish the self. Arghol considers 
himself to be a superior force, “too superb ever to lift a finger when 
harmed,” he argues, and cannot lower himself by responding to the 
world (Blast 67). In rejecting the kinetic impulses of life, moreover, he 
believes he can ultimately transcend mortality. He trusts that the 
metaphysical weight of his adopted symbols can prevent his dissolution. 
His intellectual activities are a form of exercise to ward off destruction, 
the production of an art that can transcend time. “The stone of the stars 
will do for my seal and emblem,” he says, “I practice with it, 
monotonously ‘putting,’ that I may hit Death when he comes” (Blast 70). 

Yet as the play progresses it becomes clear that Arghol, unlike the 
ideal artist of Lewis’s manifestos, cannot protect himself from the world 
through his trust in self and symbols. When Hanp attacks Arghol after 
being contemptuously dismissed as a parasite, Arghol has no choice but 
to fight back in Hanp’s sphere of “life,” “break[ing] vows and spoil[ing] 
continuity of instinctual behavior” (Blast 74). He becomes an extension 
of the world rather than its opposite. He becomes a “soft, blunt paw of 
Nature” (Blast 75) and loses his distinctiveness, falling into Hanp’s 
condition of integration with the surrounding real as “part of the 
responsive landscape” (Blast 76). This grudging acceptance of nature 
seals Arghol’s downfall. Infuriated by his inconsistency and in “sullen 
indignation at Arghol ACTING, he who had not the right to act” (Blast 
80), Hanp turns against him a second time and murders him as he 
sleeps. 

Arghol’s defense against Hanp therefore foreshadows his own 
destruction. Hanp cannot resolve the contradictions between Arghol’s 
transcendent theories and worldly actions without obliterating their 
source. Arghol’s death is Hanp’s dramatic proof that despite his 
Opposition to nature Arghol is still “imprisoned in a messed socket of 
existence” (Blast 64). Yet although Hanp is the direct agent of his death, 
Arghol’s downfall results logically from his programmatic rejection of 
the other. This is implicit in the dream that Arghol has before his death. 
He remembers himself as a student in the city who, furious with the 
confinement of his room, rejects the book that lies “stalely open before 
him, Einege und Sein Eigenkeit by the German philosopher Max Stirner 


.. Anything but yourself is 
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ith the book as yet another of the tarnishin 
| world, Arghol flings it from his window. He 
calls it “one of the seven arrows in my moeni mind,” and dismisses jt 
both because it is a drain of the authenticity of the self and because its 
otherness is a perverse call to R E Ence These books are all 
parasites . . - eternal prostitute (Blast 77). A dream figure appears at the 
door to return the book, however, a young man Wie had known in the 
town” who changes first into Hanp and then into a “self-possessed” and 
“free” image, “Stirner as he imagined him” (Blast 7 7). The figure ignores 
Arghol’s repeated attempts to eject him, and, as Stirner, provokes Arghol 
into a repetition of his recent struggle with Hanp— A scrap ensued, 
physical experiences of recent fight recurring (Blast 77). 

Although Arghol succeeds in banishing the dream figure from his 
room, his rejection of Stirner is puzzling. As Tom Kinnimont has noted, 
Stirner’s ideas are substantially those of Arghol, and, insofar as Arghol 
is a figure of Lewis, of Lewis himself.> Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum 
asserts the truth of the self, and attempts to establish its independence 
from society's falsehoods and the limitations of the real by declaring 
that the self is all-sufficient, its own master and owner. For Stirner, as 
for Arghol, the self is an ultimate good that can be achieved only by 
egoistically conserving one’s power. “My own I am at all times and under 
all circumstances,” he writes, “if I do not throw myself away on others” 
(Stirner 112). Stirner emphasizes that man needs to cast off the bonds 
of the external world, rejecting desire and the societal constructs that 
limit his autonomy. “I am my own only when I am mastered by myself,” 
he writes, “instead of being mastered by sensuality, or by anything else 
... What is of use to me... my selfishness pursues” (125). The similarity 
of Stirner’s formulations to those of Arghol is obvious. Yet Der Einzige 
also provides the actions of “Enemy of the Stars” with their underlying 
metaphor. Stirner describes man as a slave who must endure the 
torments of a mastering reality in order to assert his natural power: 


(Blast 76).* Disgusted w 
influences of the externa 


The fetters of reality cut the sharpest welts in my flesh every 
moment. But my own I remain. Given up as a serf to a master, I 
think only of myself and my own advantage; his blows strike me 
indeed, I am not free from them; but I endure them only for my 
benefit, perhaps in order to deceive him and make him secure by 
the semblance of patience, or, again, not to draw worse upon 
myself by subordination. But, as I keep my eye on myself and my 
selfishness, I take by the forelock the first good opportunity to 
trample the slave holder into the dust. (113) 


This is also the response to the self’s limitations represented in the 
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i play by Arghol’s rejection of action and Hanp’s revenge. Arghol refuses 
to fight against his uncle, the “master” of the play (Blast 85) for Stirner’s 
reasons. He will not condescend to act because his uncle is of use to 
him—“He loads my plate” Arghol explains (Blast 69). Moreover, like 
Stirner’s self, Arghol obscurely intends to use the energy of the attacks 
to liberate himself from mastery, “as prisoner his bowl or sheet for 
escape: not as means of idle humiliation” (Blast 68). Yet Arghol is also a 
master, to Hanp, and he abuses his disciple as severely as he is himself 
maltreated by his uncle. Hanp’s revenge is therefore also a response to 
the play’s avowal of the self’s power. He endures Arghol’s abuse, like 
Stirner’s selfhood, for his own benefit, eagerly accepting it because it is 
the only way he can find out about the city, which desire has placed him 
“under Arghol’s touch” (Blast 72). Only when Arghol dismisses him 
completely does he take the occasion of Arghol’s sleep to “trample him 
into the dust.” Both Arghol and Hanp therefore act according to 
Stirner’s ideas of the self. Arghol explicitly presents the theoretical side 
of philosophical egoism, while Hanp embodies the destructive action of 
that theory. “I serve my freedom with regard to the world in the degree 
that I make the world my own” (120), Stirner concludes; both Arghol, 
who claims to dominate the stars, and Hanp, who murders his master, 
are versions of the self that seeks its freedom through the egoistic 
domination of its environment. 

Arghol’s rejection of Stirner exposes the defective contradictions in 
his own thought. If he rejects the other simply because it is not the self, 
then Arghol blinds himself to the possibility that the object of his scorn, 
in this case Stirner, may be an equal who shares his ideas and therefore 
his power. When he rejects Stirner on the automatic grounds of his 
externality, therefore, Arghol unwittingly rejects his own selfhood. The 
dream figure, who initially appears as “a young man he had known in 
the town, but now saw for the first time, seemingly” (Blast 77) can be 
read as a figure of Arghol’s division. As an aspect of the self he “had 
known in town” the figure offers him the literal opportunity to see 
himself for the first time. He gives Arghol the chance to reintegrate his 
personality by reaccepting the book that he has rejected, implicitly 
offering him the awareness that his self is also, in a sense, other. Their 
fight demonstrates, however, that Arghol refuses to recognize the 
Contradictions implicit in the cult of selfhood. By throwing Surner’s 
book from the window he both adheres to his philosophy of self hood 
and transgresses it. By refusing to reaccept it he completes his 
destruction. Arghol emerges from the fight with only a partial 
understanding of his endangered self. He tears up his books, and in a 
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1 effort to reclaim his identity he wanders through the TEE 
denying himself to those he meets—“I am not Arghol,” a 
been masquerading as me” (Blast 78). 

believes he can control the logic of his self with 
ls only underscore his actual loss of control. 


paradoxica 
of the city 
claims, “This man has 

Yet although Arghol 
his paradoxes, his avowals only hes 
Lewis has described him earlier in the play as “a lar ge open book, full of 
truth and insults” (Blast 71). When he destroys all of his books the reader 
understands that he has completed metaphorically the eradication of the 
self that began with his rejection of Stirner. When he returns to the 
wheelwright’s yard at the play’s beginning, then, he has already been 
defeated. In rejecting the other he has already rejected himself.® 

“Enemy of the Stars” is therefore a narrative about failure. Arghol’s 

theories foreshadow his destruction, for he can no more overcome the 
material world than he can be consistent with himself. His fall, as Lewis 
warns the reader in the play’s first line, is part of an “IMMENSE 
COLLAPSE OF CHRONIC PHILOSOPHY,” not simply of temporal | 
philosophy but of continuous and excessive thought (Blast 59). “Enemy i 
of the Stars” therefore occupies a problematic position within Blast. 
Where the manifestos insist that the autonomous self is the basis of the 
artist's power, the play both rejects the efficacy of that philosophy and 
exposes the vorticist self as a divisive delusion. Arghol’s theories serve 
only to divide him from himself, and he and Hanp can only be united in 
their mutual obliteration. The play’s content is therefore opposed to 
that of the manifestos. 

In the play opposites are irreconcilable, for they result only in 
destruction. In the manifestos, on the other hand, the balance of 
oppositions leads to a higher creativity. “Enemy of the Stars” therefore 
presents the reader of Blast with a fundamental paradox. If the 
manifestos’ version of opposition is authentic, then the play’s apparent 
contradiction of that truth is not a real contradiction. It can be read as 
one of the “opposite statements of a chosen world” that the artist erects 
as part of his power, an extreme whose denial makes the self stronger. 

Yet the struggle between apparent opposites has quite different results | 
within the play. The intellectual is unable to balance himself against his | 
negation, and the powerlessness of his rhetoric leads to his destruction: | 
Enemy of the Stars” therefore threatens to invalidate the very 
principles upon which the manifestos are erected even while formally 
fulfilling them. 
y The paradox is underlined by Lewis’s presentation of his failed 
ero as a quintessential practitioner of the manifestos’ doctrines. Like 
Lewis’s ideal artist he tries to use a studied inactivity to escape from | 
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the “action and reaction” of common life. His approach to the world is 
familiarly figurative and double. According to Hanp, Arghol’s logic is 
mysterious, his association of opposites inscrutable—like the vorticist 
“He gave men one image with one hand, and at the same time a second, 
its antidote with the other” (Blast 80). Moreover, the play takes place in 
a “wheelwright’s yard” (Blast 62), a setting where whirling products, 
metaphorical versions of the vortex, are created. Like the Vorticist, 
moreover—or at least the vorticist author of “Enemy of the 
Stars’—Arghol is a metaphorical playwright, creating from the 
materials of nature that he attempts to rule and elude—“The stars are 
his cast.” Arghol’s struggles are therefore implicitly the struggles of his 
author, an identification made explicit in Lewis’s introduction to the 
play. In the “advertisement” that precedes it Lewis writes that “Enemy 
of the Stars” is a version of the conflict between an artist and his 
audience. He informs the reader that the play is “VERY WELL ACTED 
BY YOU AND ME?” (Blast 55). (One notes already the element of agon 
with the unsympathetic readership in Blast at large, where Lewis 
lambastes his own scoffing readers: “CURSE those who will hang over 
this Manifesto with SILLY CANINES exposed” [Blast 17].) Lewis 
therefore appears to implicate himself in his own fictional designs. Just 
as Arghol falls prey to self-contradiction by dismissing the text of 
himself as his opposite, Lewis seems to negate himself by creating a text 
whose content suggests his own necessary failure. 
The play’s narrative of division and failure, however, can be read as 
a reflection of its problematic position within both Lewis’s artistic canon 
and the tradition of “readerly” drama. Lewis wrote “Enemy of the 
Stars” with the goal of inventing a vorticist prose, and it stands out 
strikingly from the other prose offerings in Blast, stylistically conserva- 
tive efforts by Ford Madox Ford and Rebecca West. He hoped to create 
| a language that would be analogous to his painterly abstractions, 
revivifying literature with nonrepresentational techniques borrowed 
| from other forms of modernism. “My literary contemporaries I looked 
| upon as too bookish and not keeping pace with the visual revolution,” 
| he later explained. “A kind of play, ‘The Enemy of the Stars’. . . was my 
attempt to show them the way” (Lewis, Rude Assignment 129). Yet the 
relative conservatism of the resulting abstraction of language is striking 
next to the visual experimentation of the canvases that Lewis 
reproduced in Blast under the play’s rubric.” Here, for instance, 1s an 
example of description from the middle of the play: “Throats iron 
| ĉternities, drinking heavy radiance, limbs towers of blatant light, the 
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stars poised immensely distant, with their metal sides, pantheistic 


machines” (Blast 64). 

Lewis here distorts expecte 
rejected expected shapes in his canvases. He places short phrases in 
apposition without consistent grammatical markers, juxtaposes nouns 


t 

d structure and connotation, much as he | 
H o 
erbs to shape disjunct fragments within the | : 


illogically, and uses v 
ne rather than to relate them to one another. Yet the sentence’s { 
grammar can be easily normalized. If one places the pond ears 
between “throats” and “iron, limbs” and towers, Stars” and 
“poised,” the apparent idiosyncrasy of the sentence’s structure is ; 
recontained as “proper” English. It depends upon the elision, rather i 
than the subversion, of traditional perceptual markers, and its syntax 
can still be perceived through its apparent discontinuities. The 
abstraction of its content is similarly limited. A phrase such as “throats 
iron eternities” depends entirely upon juxtaposition for its abstract : 
effect. The words invoke three distinct images, whose proximity creates $ 
an aggregate nonrepresentational image. Yet even if the phrase as a ‘ 
whole has no direct corollary in the world, and is therefore abstract, its ; 
components remain indivisibly referential. The words “throat” “iron” I 
and “eternities” always invoke real objects or concepts separate yet £ 
pragmatically connected to the words themselves, even when they are 
juxtaposed in otherwise extravagant contexts. Lewis himself con- I 
demned juxtaposition for artistic effect in his later criticisms of a 
surrealism. Its interest was psychological rather than pictorial, he wrote, 7 
for it arranged “the same old units of the same old stock-in-trade” in c 
novel patterns but added nothing to the vocabulary of representation a 
(Lewis, “Super-Nature Versus Super-Real” 333). By Lewiss own S 
stringent criteria, therefore, abstraction and language are intrinsically i 
incompatible. Words, more than visual symbols, are inseparable from a 
their logical systems and fixed referents. Sentences cannot be radically 
distorted without obliterating their structural sense, while the words r 
themselves can never be separated entirely from the signified. c 
; Lewis would later admit the hopelessness of the experiment. The | a 
writing of Tarr, he explains in Rude Assignment, made him see “that pe 
words and syntax were not susceptible of transformation into abstract E 
terms” (129). Later in Men without Art he states the more general i 
disbelief “that anything in the literary field can be done that will h 
correspond with what has been called ‘abstract design’ ” (11). The form 
as well as the content of “Enemy of the Stars” already suggest 1 l 
contradictions with his ideal art. By designating his prose experiment 4 Į 
play” Lewis emphasized the work’s visual origin; it is intended to be i" 'p 
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“seen” rather than read, “acted by you and me” rather than confined to 
the page. By presenting ıt as drama Lewis draws particular attention to 
those aspects of “Enemy of the Stars” that coexist uneasily with vorticist 
ideals. As narrative it necessarily unfolds over time; its linearity 
emphasizes and replicates the temporal nature of the signs with which it 
is constructed. As drama, moreover, it necessarily places action in its 
foreground. Its visual and narrative interest must be propelled by the 
same kinetic surrender to desire that the manifestos associate with 
fragmentation. Arghol is condemned as much by the logic of the 
dramatic form as his ideas. He cannot avoid nature or mortality, for the 
language in which he is described cannot transcend a synchrony or the 
necessary presentation of action. His failure of transcendence within 
the play mirrors Lewis’s self-created failure of form. As author Lewis 
cannot escape the demands of the word and its related structures of 
syntax and narrative. His use of narrative language is therefore a 
capitulation to the temporal desire and explicit representation that 
vorticism elsewhere rejects. Like Arghol’s unwilling acceptance of 
nature Lewis’s use of the signs of language intrinsically contradicts his 
claims to power. 

The very unperformability of “Enemy of the Stars” is therefore a 
part of the aesthetic implication of its narrative. In order to reject action 
and desire one must erect a language that can remain only theoretical. 
“Enemy of the Stars” therefore operates within Blast both as a reminder 
of the paradoxes of the transcendental aspects of the vorticist position, 
and of its own paradox: as modernist drama, it is rooted in a 
self-contradictory vision of representation inimical to its own expressed 
intentions. It can be enacted only as an act of cognition by reader and 
author, and the tale it tells is of the author's dissolution. 

As drama, moreover, it marks a problematic historical return of the 
nineteenth-century models against which vorticism has implicitly 
defined itself. Arghol’s murder by Hanp is an example of the Gothic 
archetype of the doppelgänger, in which a divided and unacknowl- 
edged part of the self returns to wreak destruction upon the agent of its 
Own repression. This narrative motif of German Romanticism persists 
in Lewis's work despite the thematic denial of Romanticism as a 
historical category, a pattern similarly visible in the persistence of 
E. T. A. Hoffman and Dostoyevski in Tarr. But these terms suggest the 
More curious generic affiliations of “Enemy of the Stars i a a 
Programmatically unperformable “play.” For it is surprisingly Bee: in 
generic intent to the verse drama of the English Romanucs, in which an 
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is pressed into narrative service, than i 
the theatrical pieces of its contemporary Bulercaniavan garde 

This is particularly true of its dramane eee In his Study of 
English poetic drama from Wordsworth to Be oes, Alan Richardson 
has abstracted the narrative features that bind together prominent 
representatives of the genre. The plays deal with the history of an 
individual protagonist's consciousness, they hinge upon highly 
rhetorical confrontations between the protagonist and his Opposite, 
who represents an aspect of the divided consciousness of the hero, 
The hero is seduced into transgression by his daimon and lapses into 
at transgression, having become dependent upon his 


essentially non-narrative form 


repetition of th t 
Other, as Hegel’s master and slave come to depend dialectically upon 


one another. Finally, the divisions within the protagonist revealed, he 
becomes destructive, either toward others (cynically replaying his own 
seduction into transgression with another) or toward himself.8 
The pattern of Manfred and works that resemble it is also that of 
“Enemy of the Stars.” Arghol is seduced into action by Hanp in an 
atmosphere of intense rhetorical opposition (here including the stylistic 
opposition of non-narrative vorticist prose against the demands of 
action), which betrays Arghol into his own repetitions. The dream of 
struggle repeats Hanp’s attack, as Hanp’s attack is itself a repetition of 
the attack of Arghol’s uncle. Arghol’s dependence on his uncle—“he 
loads my plate’—is itself a Hegelian reduplication of Hanp’s depen- | 
dence upon Arghol, as the importance of Stirner’s work here, 
formatively influenced by Hegel, grudgingly suggests.” And Arghol 
recognizes overtly that Hanp is a part of himself—“Why do I speak to 
you? ...,” he says, “It’s not to you but myself... . You are an unclean 
little beast, crept gloomily out of my ego” (Blast 73). The narrative of 
Hanp’s murder of Arghol is therefore, as Richardson notes of Manfred, 
“less a celebration of isolated subjectivity than a critique of the false 
assumptions behind psychic autonomy” (5). The unitary protagonist is 
revealed to be divided, and his transgressions against his self destroy 
him. | 
To reclaim “Enemy of the Stars” as what Byron called “mental | 
theatre” is not simply to note that it fits into a preexistent pattern of 
motif and form, but to insist upon a family resemblance between 
nominally diverse works that deal with similar themes of rebellion and | 
individuality, including such works as Arnold’s “Empedocles on Etna, 
and work through their themes with analogous styles and narratives:! | 
Like the Romantics, Lewis was attempting to forge a style that was by 
definition private, to construct a personal language. Yet this essenually 
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lyric impulse (for Lewis the creation of a style rather 


np i than a narrative 
form) is in conflict with the necessit 


y of the artist’s public pronounce- 
ment of that style. The verse or readerly drama is caught between the 


realms of the non-narrative and the public realm of narrative, and is 
produced as the problematic product of that dialectic. The divisions 
between ideal and actual, private and public, are enacted in Lewis and 
in the plays that share his representational concerns, by the work’s 
characters, who are themselves rent by self-destructive yet potentially 
transcendental division. And this may in turn be seen as part of the 
legacy of the English theater itself, which traces its heritage not from 
the interplay of individuality and society implied by the structure of 
chorus and individual performer of the Greeks, but from the dialogic 
dramas of Seneca. In Seneca, unlike Aeschylus and Sophocles, the 
philosopher/author, like Lewis, divides issues of thought into characters 
that reify, through the logic of the dramatic form, the spectacle of 
mutilation rather than cultural affirmation." : 
Vorticism and “Enemy of the Stars” do not merely recapitulate 
the forms and genres of the Romanticism that Blast claims implicitly 
to reject, nor the tradition of philosophic drama since Seneca. Yet the 
avant-garde reappropriation of outmoded forms, the philosopher/ 
poet’s divided voice enacted through warring opposites, the tragedy of 
| consciousness and self ending in destruction, all suggest continuity 
rather than break between the avant-garde practices of the early 
nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries. Nor are other 
precedents absent in the vorticist experiment. From Arnold, indeed, 
Lewis may have gained the insight, as he expresses elsewhere in the 
manifestos, that “pessimism [is] the triumphant note in modern art” 
(Blast 145). 
| From Shakespeare Lewis learned tragic irony, the sense, as he says 
in The Lion and the Fox, that Shakespeare’s characters are caught in “a 
| real action; whereas they come from, and naturally inhabit, an ideal 
| world” (187). But the shadowing of the genre of the unperformable 
| play suggests most powerfully the persistence of the myth of the 
Promethean creative impulse within the avant-garde, and reveals, by 
| utilizing a form that contains its own critique, that its author, like its 
| hero, can be led into the tragic transgression enacted by style and form. 
In “Enemy of the Stars” Lewis therefore reveals the “fostering of 
| unactual conditions: his own definition of Romanticism, rife within his 
own avant-garde. The play, by insisting upon its own programmene 
unperformability, exposes the degree to which the stylistic experimen- 
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tion of vorticism is its own unperformable act, containing within itself 
tati : 
the failure of its own transcendence—of language, self, and narrative 


genre. 


NOTES 
k, ch. 4. Kenner has noe pr the Doo raen of 
ss -mining model for Lewis's later fiction, while Flory has called 
ne cay “a eee oent and complex piece of Tan (92). Lewis's 
most astute recent critic, Fredric Jameson, boren a vorticist 
period, including “Enemy of the Stars,” largely SOC ISEUSSE 2 Lewis himself 
produced a weaker asen in m long after the vorticist period, intended to 
; more “performable. n 
mak l elos Particularly attack the Victorian age. “BLAST years 1837 
to 1900” Blast declares unequivocally (Blast 18) and declares its independence 
from the “sacripant [sic] past” (Blast 7). This independence is both cultural and 
aesthetic, embodied in the physicality of England as well as its artistic products. 
The fog of London is the “VICTORIAN VAMPIRE” (Blast 11), itself a remnant 
of the “GLOOMY VICTORIAN CIRCUS” (Blast 11) of the city as a whole, 
which is itself constituted as a “CHAOS OF ENOCH ARDENS” (Blast 19). 

3 Lewis makes this description explicit in the 1932 revision, adding “Nature 
and he pursue opposite paths, in a hostile polarity.” See Lewis, Collected Poems 
and Plays 148. 

4 eiis misquotes the book’s correct title, Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum. 
Alan Munton suggests that Lewis was working from the memory of reading the 
German original when he was himself a student (Collected Poems and Plays 221). 

5 See Kinnimont 5-6. Kinnimont notes that Stirner embodies “a trium- 
phant egotism with which Lewis, or at least Arghol, must have been in some 
sympathy.” He concludes that the altercation is an “obscure” example of 
vorticism’s inexplicable contradictions. 

6 Lewis’s repetition of this scene late in his career—the rejection of a 
revelatory text as the symbolic prelude to a protagonist's self-destruction—may 
be taken as an indication of its centrality to the issues raised by his work. In his 
last important novel, Self Condemned (1954), Lewis's protagonist René Harding 
throws a copy of Middlemarch over the side of a ship. Unwilling to recognize that 
his intellectuality and emotional frigidity will drive his wife to suicide and turn 
him into a “glacial shell of a man,” Harding refuses to read Eliot because of his 
own mirroring of the text. He is unwilling to recognize himself in Eliots 
Casaubon, much as Arghol is unwilling to recognize himself in Stirner, with 
results made clear by the novel’s title. 

7 See, for example, “Plan of War” and “Slow Attack,” which are reproduced 
ween the title and the text of “Enemy of the Stars,” between pp- 55 and 5/, 

last 1. 

i 8 See Richardson, introd. Richardson bases his analysis upon close enne 
of Wordsworth’s The Borderers, Byron’s Manfred, Cain, and Heaven and Earth 
Shelley's The Cenci and Prometheus Unbound, and Beddoes’s Death’s Jest-Book. 7 

” Lewis's use and apparent rejection of Stirner may have another AE 
well. The Egoist, Blast’s aesthetic “competition,” was named in honor of Surne 


1 See Dasenbroc 
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theories. To reject Stirner within “Enemy of the Stars” is to strike another 
apparent blow for Blast’s literary independence. For more on Stirner’s currency 
among the early moderns, see Levenson 63-68. Š 

10 Lewis is known to have admired Arnold’s work. For Arnold’s isolated 
philosopher hero, like Arghol, “Mind is the spell which governs heaven and 
earth” (Arnold 2:27). Like Arghol, Empedocles wills his own destruction 
through suicide. One notes the influence of Arnold on Lewis’s conception also, 

erhaps, in Empedocles’s cry to the heavens “And you, ye stars/... Are you (06 
what I fear to become?” (Arnold 2:276-81), Arnold’s fear of endless 
temporality transposed into Lewis’s dialectic of feared influence. 

11 One notes that Lewis was always attracted to the Senecan side of 
Shakespeare, which emphasizes the fate of the tragic individualist. Blast includes 
a reproduction within the pages of “Enemy of the Stars” of a drawing from his 
1912 portfolio based on Timon of Athens, while his book on Shakespeare and 
Machiavelli, The Lion and the Fox, deals largely with Timon and Coriolanus, two 
“egoists” whose apparent self-sufficiency leads, like Arghol’s, to self-destruction. 
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The Spatial Imagination of 
David Jones 


THOMAS DILWORTH 


As do most writers, the modern British painter and poet David 
Jones imagines space. But because he is a visual artist he also imagines 
spatially. He does this to the extent of giving his poetry intrinsic, 
unifying structure—which is the rarest kind of literary form. This 
achievement is immensely important for the literature of the twentieth 
century because of its bearing on the central critical debate over the 
apparent disunity of the modern long poem (from Whitman through 
Pound) in contrast to the obvious unity of the traditional long poem 
(from Homer through Milton). As far as I am aware, David Jones is the 
only modernist who has written poetry that is long and aesthetically 
whole.! After demonstrating how he does this, I will suggest why he 
alone among modern poets was able to do it. But let me first attempt t0 
clarify what I mean by spatial form and structure. 

The basic modes of cognition are temporal and spatial. Conse- 
quently, literary form is either primarily temporal or primarily spatial. 
Because literature is apprehended temporally, its form is usually 
temporal. Temporal form can be musical, as in most poetry, OF logica 
and psychological, as in plotted narrative. In memory and imagination 
temporal form can be metaphorically spatialized so that its elements are 
appreciated simultaneously as in the viewing of a painting: This 
transformation is usually an incidental aid to analysis. But 4 literary 
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work may insist on the transformation from time to space as essential to 
its full comprehension. Such works have spatial form. 

The distinction between spatial form and temporal form is clearer 
in conception than in perception because, in literature as in physics, 
space and time are continuous. Spatial form always emerges from the 
temporal dimension, and temporal form always has spatial dimen- 
sions—if only because the line, the page, the book occupy space. Rhyme 
and meter sometimes establish correspondences that seem spatial—in 
Pope’s couplets, for example—but rhyme and meter are essentially 
musical and therefore primarily temporal. The same is true for 
correspondence between images, between scenes, between sections of a 
work. In fact, where there is no appreciable aesthetic difference 
between the correspondences constituting temporal form and those 
constituting spatial form, there is probably no reason to make the 
distinction. Small separate parts of a picture are significantly like or 
unlike one another in much the same way as parts of a musical 
composition. 

The only kind of spatial form that insists on the distinction is that 
involving the continuous extension characteristic of thoroughgoing 
linear design. Such form goes beyond being merely visual to being 
sculptural or architectural in its affinity with physical structures that 
sustain themselves in real, as distinct from imagined, space. This is why 
the word “structure” has physical connotations that do not adhere to the 
word “form,” with its long metaphysical history. To reflect the 
difference in connotation, I will, in what follows, reserve the word 
“structure” exclusively for spatial form which is extensive, continuous, 
and markedly dissimilar, therefore, from temporal form. 

A work may have elements of spatial form without having 
thoroughgoing structure. The ending of Finnegans Wake suggests 
formal circularity but no continuous shape informs the work from 
beginning to end. Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse and Henry Green's 
Nothing each consist of a central part bracketed by corresponding 
sections. This arrangement suggests centricity, which is an aspect of 
form that can only be spatial, but the parts do not cohere in a single, 
continuous structure. They chiefly generate comparison—a rhetorical 
equivalent to musical correspondence. The placement of separate 
episodes is spatial but is subsumed in a form that is primarily temporal. 

For most works of literature, the distinction between temporal 
form and spatial form has no practical importance. Neither does that 
between structure and other kinds of spatial form. But structure differs 
from all other kinds of form in unifying capacity. And with the advent 
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in the twentieth century, the difference has dec 
erhaps for the first time. Open form involves cs 
ntions, including plot and narrative continu. 
form is intrinsic and “organic.” The resul 


of “open form” 
technical importance p 
abandonment of all conve 


ity. Lik verse, open ; 
ER, mess, is expressive form, which seems usually to be musical 
or temporal. But the unifying capacity of temporal form anq 
unextended spatial form is limited to mid-length and shorter works, 
Form is not, of course, unity. Everything real or imagined has 
form. But whether primarily temporal or spatial, form can be 


unbalanced, jumbled, chaotic, and broken. Only when it unifies does 
form have positive aesthetic significance. 

There are basically two kinds of unity. Aquinas calls them 

consonantia and integritas, harmony and wholeness. Harmony involves 
consistency of selection and governs point of view, texture, and tone. It 
contributes much to what Jones calls “the wedding of ‘form’ to 
‘content.’ ”3 An unlikely example of harmony is the fragmentation of 
The Waste Land, which suits the theme of cultural disintegration. 
Wholeness, which is the other kind of unity, is distinctive, exclusive 
coherence. Wholeness can be achieved by temporal or musical form. 
For example, The Waste Land is whole because of its musical resonances 
between images and motifs.? But the capacity of temporal form to unify 
in this way—in the absence of plot or narrative continuity—seems 
limited to mid-length works. This much, I think, is certain: the capacity 
of temporal form to unify decreases with length. 

Can spatial form do what temporal form cannot? Not certainly the 
extrinsic quasi-spatial forms of conventional verse—the octaves, sextets, 
quatrains, couplets, and metrical line lengths that give sonnets their 
simple structures. In longer works, such as the mid-length poems by 
Auden, these spatial shells contribute merely to the minor harmony of 
regularity, like the uniform freight containers aboard a line of flatbed 
railway cars. Neither can intrinsic spatial form unify a work, unless the 
extension of the form is equivalent in length to that of the work. 

; Harmony and wholeness, then, are the two kinds of unity. Either | 
without the other is a falling short of the full potential of art. In this 
sense, the longer work of most modernists falls short. The Cantos of 
Pound have beautiful passages of local unity, but whether regarded asa 
single poem, a sequence, or a sequence of sequences, the Cantos seem t0 
lack formal wholeness. Other failures to achieve wholeness | 
verilere Paterson, for all its likable harmonies, and Olson’s Maximus 
Mee te feet ack harmony as well as wholeness. 

st made this complaint, one critic objected, 


are 
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in Dilworth’s sense has not been a primary aim” of most modernists 
“whose understanding of the self-revisionary and open-ended processes 
of history and of the mind would seem to preclude it” (Whitaker 377). 
In other words, art may or must imitate life in being imperfect or 
unwhole or unfinished. 

The resulting ratio between art and life might contribute to the 
kind of unity called harmony. Harmony may be more important than 
wholeness, so that harmony without wholeness may be the lesser of 
aesthetic evils. But a work of art is not justified by intention, by the 
absence of intention, or by what Yvor Winters called “the fallacy of 
imitative form.” We do not have to look hard or far to find writing that 
is whole as well as harmonious. Such work places under judgment 
whatever writing does not meet these standards. But whether the cause 
lies in the writers or the age, the dismissal of wholeness has been the 
compromise with modernity for which most writers of long poems have 
had to settle. 

The importance of David Jones to the debate over the disunity of 
the modern long poem is that he alone writes long poems that are 
faithful to modernity without compromising art. His are the only 
non-narrative long poems that are formally whole. And they are whole 
because they have the sort of intrinsic spatial form referred to above as 
structure. 

Jones’s poetry is usually structured in a way that is roughly 
speaking geometrical. From the mid 1920s his own paintings and 
engravings are, as the best critic of his visual art has said, “nearly all... 
organized around a powerful central shape” (Hills 25). Basically the 
same organization informs Jones’s two long poems and half of his later, 
middle-length poems. They are centered, though their structures are 
usually more complex than that. 

His works have different degrees of spatial form. And even those 
that are centered are structured in different ways. For examples I will 
look briefly at two highly structured poems: “The Sleeping Lord” (16 
pages), about the relation of Arthur to Western culture, and The 
Anathemata (194 pages), an anatomy of Western culture.® et 

First The Anathemata (1952), which conveys an original analysis of 
culture that is, in itself, an important contribution to modern thought. 
In 1970 Auden called it “the greatest long poem in English in this 
century” (373). It is a work richly formed in various ways and contains 
the most subtle and complex of Jones’s structures. j 

The structure of The Anathemata yields itself to careful reading, 
without one’s examining the manuscripts. Let me describe it as the 
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: eal jt. Jones began writing toward this work in 1939 
ae A world War II. Sometime during or after the wan 
took one of the fragments he had written—a fifteen-page meditation by 
a narrator attending Mass and daydreaming back to the Last Supper 
and Crucifixion. He split this fragment in half. The beginning of the 

ning of The Anathemata; the end is the end of a 


fragment is the begin : 
g e first of a series of breaks and resumptions. 


Anathemata. This is th ‘ 
na oes the first half of the poem 1s fractured by what seem magn 


arbitrary changes in subject. After he spi the initial material, Jones 
began to fill in the middle. First he goromice a series of questions 
dating the Last Supper and Crucifixion in relation to prehistorical and 
historical events. This too he split, so that the series of questions breaks 
off, giving way to an account of a ship sailing into the ancient port of 
Athens. This account also breaks off, giving way to a medieval lavender 
seller, named Elen Monica, calling her wares. This woman interrupts 
her calling in order to warn a Mediterranean sea captain about 
approaching winter. This warning she interrupts to catalog the 
churches of London. This she interrupts to give an account of a love 
affair, which she interrupts to describe the education she received 
throughout her life from sea captains, and this she interrupts for a 
lyrical celebration of the redemption and the Eucharist. This 
celebration is the center of the poem. 

From here on, major shifts in topic resume what had been broken 
off in the first half of the poem. Elen returns to discussing the 
education she received from sea captains, which she concludes to 
resume the account of her love affair, which she concludes to resume 
the catalog of churches, which she concludes to resume her warning 
about winter, and finally she resumes calling her wares. Then—outside 
her monologue now—the description of the ship’s arrival in Athens 
resumes and concludes, then the questions dating the Last Supper and 
Crucifixion resume. 

All this exists within the temporal frame of the consecration of the 
Mass. The poem opens with the elevation of the host and closes with the 
elevation of the chalice. So the entire work, zigzagging temporally back 
and forth through prehistory and history, has occurred in the moments 
of this brief, continuous liturgical act. In returning to its beginning the 
poem is circular. The Eucharist is the circumference of the poem anth 
as we have seen, the Eucharist is also its center. l 

The manuscript evidence is clear. Jones breaks his texts wher? any 
reader, without seeing the manuscripts, can see that he breaks them. 


ki gees s them 
The resulting form might be diagrammed as a sequence of brackets: 
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jn what was once called “the new math”: [[ [[ [[[[] ]]]]]]]. But the 
outermost brackets comprise an act which is—in objective, narrated 
time, though not in subjective, narrative time—brief and continuous. 
Conceptually those brackets form the hemispheres of a circle. And sO, 
then, do the brackets within. They are concentric circles—like those of a 
dart-board target—through which the eucharistic circumference radi- 
ates inward to the eucharistic center which radiates outward. 
Thematically the poem establishes that the Eucharist makes present 
again the Incarnation. It is therefore the fulfillment of biological 
evolution. And because of its symbolic character, the sacrament is the 
ultimate extent of all prior and subsequent traditions of art. The 
structure of the poem communicates this, the work’s major theme: that 
the Eucharist is implicit in, contains, and gives ultimate theological 
meaning to, everything. 

A reviewer named Peter Sanger vehemently objects to “the neat 

plane geometry of Dilworth’s diagram of concentric circles” because The 
Anathemata contains “more significant material that is not part of a 
closed circle than material which is” (231). In two respects this statement 
is inaccurate. First, nothing in the poem or its structure is more 
“significant,” nor thematically more important to the poem, than the 
consecration at Mass. Second, only two short insertions, entitled 
“Angle-Land” and “Redriff,” totaling thirteen pages, can be construed 
as not part of the material that shapes this structure, and even they, as 
typal extensions of its voyage, are symbolically joined to the Greek ship 
entering the harbor of Athens (which becomes an archetypal ship) by 
questions at the start of each section.’ 

Yet there is certainly a great deal of very important material that is 
not immediately tangent to the breaks or resumptions that delineate the 
structure I describe. The Anathemata is an encyclopedic work, containing 
or evoking virtually every aspect of human existence. That is its content, 
which is mostly informed in ways that are local, “open,” and temporal.’ 
There is no competition between spatial form and temporal form, and 
certainly no contradiction. Rather, time and space are complementary. 
In fact, the many symbolic correspondences that comprise so much of 
the work’s temporal form (and content) are necessary if its structure is 
to have meaning. 

After The Anathemata, Jones wrote a series of middle-length poems, 
many of them relying for unity on the sort of symbolic structure he had 
developed in writing The Anathemata. The last of these middle-length 
poems has special affinity with The Anathemata. It is the title poem of The 

| Sleeping Lord (1974) and concerns King Arthur. 


Spat “Nees 
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“The Sleeping Lord” is a in thirds. The a is the silent 
prayer of Arthur's hall-priest, wh a oS ee a ee Meditative s] 
or subjective time—seven pages— but very i arrated, chronological n 
time—only a second or two. The conceptua em of the poem's 
overall structure consequently resembles the floor plan of Arthur's hall, th 
which Jones takes some trouble to describe in a note. The hall js a g 
rectangle divided in half by a screen. The halves of the hall correspond A 
to the first and last parts of the poem. The screen, dividing rather than al 
occupying space, corresponds to the momentary prayer of the priest, r 
Dividing the screen at its midpoint is the hearth, whose fire warms and 
lights the hall. It corresponds to Jesus at the spatial center of the priest’s fi 
prayer. Sustaining the correspondence are references throughout the 
poem to Christ’s being symbolized by fire. The correspondence between p 
narrated time and architectural space suggests, first of all, that the h 
poem is the literary equivalent of Arthur's hall: Jesus at the middle of al 
the prayer; the hearth at the middle of the screen. Jesus the center of w 
the poem; the hearth, the center of the hall. Symbolically, the poem and sé 
the hall have the same center. And like the warmth and light of the la 
hall-fire, Jesus fills the entire poem in his symbolic identification with w 
Arthur. Structure is the poem’s chief symbol, and its meaning is that L 
this poem now houses the tradition of Arthur which is culturally h 
synonymous with the religion of Christ. I 
Considered in and of itself, unifying structure may seem a sterile re 
achievement. But in rich and integral works of art, structure does not p 
pointlessly stand alone. In Jones’s poetry structural wholeness always é 
subsumes less extensive spatial forms and combines with the harmony Ir 
of temporal form-and-content. As well as unifying, furthermore, the , 
structures of David Jones symbolize. In this, he stands apart from other ir 
poets. Yeats, Pound, Eliot, and the other modernists are chiefly p 
indebted to the French symbolists for whom a symbol is an image within re 
a poem. For Jones, shape itself is symbolic. And in literature written in C 
English the works of David Jones are our principal models of symbolic | H 
structure. $ 
Structure is rare in literature because in most literary works, B 
including the premodernist long poem, it is not mecessary for W 
wholeness. Even in In Parenthesis—Jones’s first written work, his epic of al 
World War I—wholeness is achieved primarily through pee | x 
whic p S 


narrative continuity. There are elements of spatial form as well, 
emphasize the work's central monologue, but there is no continuous | p 
Saucure: When, in The Anathemata, Jones did away with narrative 

conunuity, structure became necessary for wholeness. | 
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But necessity was not the mother of invention. Its source was a 
special kind of genius. Attempting to appreciate that requires a 
movement from criticism to biography. 

It is tempting to trace the spatializing of Jones’s imagination to the 
three traumatic years he spent in the trenches. They were years largely 
given over to the experience of place. Jones had a vivid impression of 
“the two Opposing lines” of men facing each other like parentheses 
across No Man’s Land (In Parenthesis 202n3). And we have seen the 
relationship between parentheses and centricity. 

We might wonder what his imaginative response was to the artillery 
fire he experienced at the Somme and, daily for twelve months, at 
Ypres—the barrages that erase the structures and patterns endowing 
physical space with significance. In combat there are two types of men, 
he once wrote: those who fear having the earth cave in and bury them 
alive, and those who fear being caught out in the open (ms. n.d.). Jones 
was one of the latter. For him open space was a danger; enclosed space, 
safety. In a pinch, enclosed space might be a shell hole. In one of his 
later poems, a private survives a suicidal raid because he trips on some 
wire, falls into a shallow shell hole and stays there all day (The Sleeping 
Lord 106). Jones said that this soldier was based on himself.’ All his life 
he referred to the room he was currently living in as his “dugout.” 
Trenches, dugouts, holes in the earth, space between: these were a 
refuge from disorder and death. All of this is highly suggestive and 
possibly illuminating, but since other writers endured the war and 
failed to imagine spatially, the source of Jones’s technical innovation 
must lie deeper. 

Unlike any other important modern poet, David Jones was also an 
important visual artist. And he was an artist long before becoming a 
poet. Seven years before his first poem was published, he was widely 
recognized as one of Britain’s best young engravers in wood and 
copper, and his paintings were exhibited in London’s major galleries. | 
He had no literary apprenticeship. His first attempt at poetry was In | 
Parenthesis, which won the Hawthornden Prize (then the only major | 
British literary award) and is now widely recognized as the greatest | 
work of literature to emerge from experience of World War I. He was | 
able to write so well because he had already come to aesthetic maturity 
a a visual artist. Jones writes that at the start of its composition he 
| began to discover “in what way the making of a writing presented the 
problems of ‘form & content’ as compared with those same problems 
that I had every reason to know constitute the main, or rather the 
| Whole, problem in the visual arts” (Hague, David Jones 9). 
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We would expect that a visual artist might imagine spatially ia, 
writing. And Jones was always primarily a visual artist. From as early ag 


he could remember he drew. By the age a six drawing was a habitual 
occupation (The Dying Gaul 23). If neuropsychological inclinations 
develop within the same period as other basic psychological habits, then 
Jones was permanently inclined to imagine spatially. Possibly because he 
drew so much, he was unable to learn to read until he was seven On 
eight. To adopt the popular metaphor of neuropsychology, his brain 
was dominated not by the left hemisphere, which thinks and imagines 
temporally, but by the right hemisphere, which thinks and imagines | 
spatially.1° a 
Because the temporal area of cognition is also the area of 

mathematics, it is not surprising that the dating of events in The 
Anathemata suffers from faulty subtraction (Hague, A Commentary 101); 
or that Jones never managed to memorize “the twice times table”;!! or 
that, despite being destitute in the mid 1940s, he hired an accountant to 


fill out his income tax forms. The one area of mathematics he would 
have been good at is geometry, which he did not stay in school long 
enough to study. 

Neuropsychologists call this dominant habit of mind “spatial- 
wholistic.” In Jones it remained dominant because his conventional 
education was minimal, consisting of one year in kindergarten and 
seven years in primary school. Formal education doubtless began to tip 
the balance toward the temporal thinking involved in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. But he continued to draw in his spare time. And at 
fourteen he went to art school.!2 From then on, his chief interest was 
the making of visual art. As long as health allowed, it was also his 
principal activity. 

But from mid-adolescence on, Jones did develop the temporal side 
of his mind, which is the locus of language ability. He became a habitual 
reader. And throughout his adult life, when he was not drawing and 
painting, he was often reading, writing, or immersed in conversation. 
Mentally and imaginatively he became, as it were, ambidextrous, 
though he was never a competent speller. And his speech was always 
deliberate, groping, tentative; never quick, glib, or easy flowing. 

Also significant for his discovery of structure in writing is th 
of visual art he made. Jones was primarily a drawer rather than 4 
painter. Even in his paintings, which are mostly watercolors, he was 
concerned mainly with delineating shape and only secondarily with the 
interrelationship of colors, tones, and tonal areas. Color is the aspect” | 
visual art most like music in its effects; line remains adamantly yisua 
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and spatial. During the 1920s he was chiefly an engraver, and in his 
aintings then and afterward he was concerned primarily with 
problems of linear design. 

Most writers and readers have imaginations that are predominantly 
temporal rather than spatial—at least while they are writing or reading. 
This helps to explain why most literature lacks intrinsic spatial form, 
even literature that requires it for formal unity, including the long 
poems of William Blake. It also explains why readers might have 
difficulty seeing intrinsic structure in literature, even when it is pointed 
out to them. 

This is especially true of literary critics, since the temporal, verbal 
hemisphere of the brain is also the locus of analytical thinking. I have in 
mind especially the critic referred to above who regards my perception 
of structure in Jones’s poetry as “dubious” at best (Sanger 231). He is 
highly articulate, probably devoted to music as well as literature, 
probably competent at spelling and mathematics, and probably visually 
not very perceptive. He cannot see structure because he lacks the 
cognitive capacity to see it. For him I can only sound like the tailor 
describing the emperor’s new clothes. 

To do such critics justice, I must admit that structure is not the first 
thing a reader notices in Jones’s poems. The experience of any written 
work is always initially temporal. The measure of sound is time not 
space. And the manuscripts reveal that David Jones always begins 
temporally, in almost automatic writing in which the unconscious allows 
a sloppy outpouring of language and images. As draft succeeds draft, 
all the rhetorical strategies of temporal composition are present: the 
movement between words, between passages, between sections— 
movement that flows smoothly or jars at abrupt juxtaposition. Even in 
final draft, Jones’s poems are nearly chaotic in their floriation of open 
and organic forms. And to anyone familiar with his poems, or used to 
the long poetry of the American moderns, the notion of unifying 
structure might seem intrusive and unjustifiable. The manuscripts 
conclusively reveal, however, that during the middle phases of 
composition, when Jones was at the point of juxtaposing passages and 
middle-length sections, he discovered in his material the beginnings of 
structure, which, once discovered, influenced the subsequent composi- 
tion and arrangement of material. 

Because Jones retained a balance between spatial and temporal 
thinking, he made one of the great technical discoveries of the century. 
The discovery accounts for his unique place in literary history. Only he 
has written long, non-narrative works that are open in immediate and 
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ate form and are also structurally whole. His long and 5) 
middle-length poems consequently mediate Been the traditional] y 
prescription of formal unity and the discursive, organic, open form of 
modern and late modern (or postmodern) literature. He has shown that 


intermedi 


x ( 

unifying structure does not close off Or SORE ia form, but that i 
together they are like matter and spirit, nature and grace, or, more to le 
the point, space and time. ; 
t 

NOTES 8 

1I am deliberately adhering to the view of modernist long poems that p 
predates and, I think, survives, the attempt by M. L. Rosenthal and Sally M. Gall p 
in The Modern Poetic Sequence to consider virtually all modern mid-length and le 
longer poems as sequences. Their strategy attempts largely to circumvent the s] 
problem of unity. Just as chapter-breaks do not make a novel a collection of p 
short stories, internal divisions do not necessarily make a poem—The Wasteland, th 
for example—generically a sequence rather than a single work. h 

2 Famously quoted in A Portrait of the Artist (211). In what follows I am not 
adhering strictly to the definitions of Aquinas or of Joyce. 

3 Letter to René Hague, 15-19 July 1973. I am grateful to the trustees of Ji 
the estate of David Jones for allowing me to quote from his unpublished o 
writing. w 

4 Joseph Frank describes as “spatial form” the modernist fragmentation of 
chronology typical of Eliots poem (10 ff). The connotations of the word 
“fragmentation” are spatial, and the breaking of continuous sequence into bits 
does eliminate sequence, which is one kind of temporal form, but the 
consequence seems not to be spatialization since the resulting “form” seems A 
musical—the music of Stravinsky rather than Pacquabel. D 

š The description of the structures of these works that follows greatly 
condenses and in some respects adds to lengthy analysis of these works in my L 
book The Shape of Meaning in the Poetry of David Jones. 

ê See Dilworth, “The Anagogical Form of The Anathemata”—an early, E 
Tery areal account of the work’s structure—written before I or anyone r 
else eX i | 

! Pan ne anicripis of the poem. è E | 

fo ger, I should add that he also objects because my | 

description of the poem's structure “consists of seven circles and a centre which i 
occur only” in Elen Monica’s monologue “and only three [circles] which occur H 
elsewhere in the book's other sections” (231). Elen’s monologue occupies the J 
middle of the poem and is forty-four pages long. Is it incredible that six circles ad 
(not, as he says, seven) open and close in a monologue of that length? Are the a 
three remaining circles too few for the remaining 150 pages of text? His = 
objection makes sense to me only as a repetition of the quotation in the fs 
sentence of the paragraph to which this note is attached. : F 

^ I am speaking about the intrinsic form of The Anathemata. The text of the = 
poem is separated into eight numbered and titled parts, including “Angle: Jc 
Land “and “Redriff.” These spatial units help the reader by providing “chapte! R 
breaks” and indicate important changes in topic or speaker. But they have n° 
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symbolic or unitive function. Moreover, the titles are afterthoughts, decided 
upon just before the final version was typed. i 

9 In conversation with William Blissett and me, 9 Sept. 1972. 

10 I call the theory of hemisphericity a metaphor because there has been no 
conclusive mapping of the mind onto the brain. We do not know whether 
thinking affects the brain or the brain determines thinking. Experts regard 
lateralization theory as simplistic since it does not take into Be 
cortical-subcortical (up and down) and intrahemispheric (back to front and 
cross-lobe) relationships. Nevertheless, there is “a tendency for one hemisphere 
to be generally dominant. . . . This does not mean the other hemisphere is 
generally inactive, but rather that the dominant one leads in decision-making” 
(Segolowitz 173). Most people tend to adopt as their dominant cognitive 
practice either the “verbal-analytic” style or the “spatial-wholistic” style (174). By 
preference or habit people think in different ways. It has been shown that 
lawyers are better at verbal-analytic thinking than sculptors, who are better at 
spatial-wholistic thinking than lawyers. Mental habit reflects or affects 
physiology. We know that English majors have a higher level of blood flow in 
the left hemisphere of the brain, and architecture majors in the right 
hemisphere (175). 

1! Tape-recorded interview with Peter Orr, n.d. 

'2 The course calendar of the Camberwell School of Arts for the years 
Jones attended (1910-14) indicates that the only subject other than some form 
of art or craft was English literature, which involved one hour of instruction per 
week. 
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